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CHAPTER I 


MURDER AT LOW FIRS 

Low Firs House was an adaptation; It had been built for use 
at a time when the memory of beauty still lingered in the minds 
of British architects ; it had been rebuilt for appearance when the 
owners of houses felt the need to advertise the depths of their 
pockets by the height of their chimneys ; and then it had become 
the home of Sir Andrew_^Miles. He had built another house on 
the top of it, and east and west of it—a great fungus of a house, 
ballooning with the euerg>^ of wealth and yet backboneless and 
fleshy. The place looked ]ike a damp handshake, the shake of 
a large and not over-clean hand—for the snow on its roofs was 
growing dirty. 

Dr. Eustace Hailey sat gazing at the confused skyline as his 
car brought him slowly up the drive. He was a big man with a 
big, well-rounded face which expressed experience rather than 
ideas. His eyes lacked lustre and held a vague quality which 
suggested an introspective tendency, but there was a flicker of 
humour at the comers of his mouth. He was very tall, so tall 
that he had been called the “giant of Harley Street", but he did 
not look clumsy, even in the somewhat cramped vehicle which 
war economy and petrol economy had thrust upon him. 

“What do you think of the place ?" he asked his driver. 

The man hesitated for an instant. 

“Money ain’t no object," he replied at last. 

“Sir Andrew Miles was a millionaire." 

“Yes, sir." 

The two understood each other as those who serve, no matter 
in what capacity, always understand each other. There is a 
gulf fixed between host and parasite, even when appearances 
shout aloud to the skies that it is by the parasite that the host 
lives. Englishmen, happily, have always known how to distrust 
a lavish display of wealth. The doctor glanced at his man and 
felt a sense of comfort. Thompson came from the soil, that 
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goc):l -il of Dr\-oii wlii* h biee».l^ \',\t n \vIk> work and men who 
tight, brave, kindlv men without envy or rancour but liard as 
their Mati\e rock and, in a quarrel, witliout fear and \vithout 
relent. If the Miles had inherited the earth, there were those 
who still knew how to defend it and how to make it fruitful. 

The doctor counted the towers with which the house was 
embellished. There were nine of tlicm : plump, squat erections 
which suggesterl a head-on collision between the Baronial and 
the Gothic. The f'.othic had had tltc worst of it. but remained, 
in a few pointed arches, to bear witness to catastrophe. Not so 
the B\‘zantine, wliich flourished e\ crywhere in a greedy corruption, 
decadence feeding upon itself. L>r. Hailey reiicctcd that great 
wealtli lias ever liarkecl back to the ( it\’ of Constantine as the 
source of its inspiration. W hat a misfortune that tlie English 
climate is cluirlish towards gilded domes and cupolas! He 
recalled his only meeting with the dead baronet, some years ago 
in his consulting-room. Miles had confessed on that occasion 
to sudden gusts of anger ; but he had rejected the suggestion 
that these were out of proportion to tlicir causes. A tali, well- 
found. wclI-fcd man with sm.dl e\’cs ami a big nose and mouth. 


An aggressive man. hard and gaudy, like a nugget ; but easily 
tlustercil and inclined to upprelionsi\-encss. .Miles had declared 
of himself that he was a poet by nature, adding ; "Finance is a 
kind of poetry, von know. W'e deal in the spirits of things.” 

The huge oak door of the house was opened by a footman in 
livei\', an oldish man who looked as if he had returned, from 
moti\'C3 of patriotism, to a calling from which he had been 
superannuated, lie stood bark to allow the doctor lo enter and 
t lien oaicfull\' <md noiselessly closotl the door behind him. 

"Sir Re.x," he amioimred, "is waiting for you.” 

Ue led the way across a hall to which all tlie hunters of all 
the ages beeined to hase in.ule contribution. Tlie heads of 
bultalo and gnu and eland starecl glassily from the walls upon 
the skijis of tigers and the pelts of wild i>igs. each with its grinning 
mask and yellowing fangs. 1 here were huge ivories from 
(-ential Afiica and antlers of fabulous stags sprouting from small 
skull-caps. There were tinv heads of antelopes, arranged like 
planets about tlie gross muzzle of a rhinoceros which, dead and 
stuHed, earned still the cunning cynicism of its kind in its small 

‘'^inong these trophies, weapons of savage war, Zulu 
shields, bniiches of assegais and native drums. Many grand¬ 
father clocks stood against tlie walls. A smile touched Dr. 
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Hailej^’s lips ; only the heads of the warriors themselves and of 
the grandfathers seemed to be lacking. 

The sen’ant opened one panel of a big polished door and led 
the way into the room beyond. He announced the doctor in the 
tones of a toastmaster. A young man advanced across the room 
with outstretched hand. 

'T’m so very glad you’ve come.” 

Rex Miles was as tall as his father, but there the resemblance 
terminated. There was in his appearance none of his father’s 
gaudiness or self-assurance .or apprehensi\’eness. The English 
public-school system had set its.mark on him ; and the mark goes 
deep so that even the heir to millions remembers, ever after, ■ 
that a man has his duty. He wore an old Norfolk coat and grey 
flannel trousers. His corn-coloured hair was well groomed and 
he looked clean and strong and active. But his blue eyes held a 
great anxiety. He offered a chair and cigars. Dr. Hailey took a 
silver snuff-box from his waistcoat pocket. 

“I beg your pardon, sir. I remember,” Miles apologized. 

He watched his visitor open the box and take a pinch of 
snuff. The click of the closing lid seemed to release him from 
his self-imposed restraint. 

‘T take it,” he asked, "that you know the facts of the case ?” 

Dr. Hailey nodded, a single, slow nod like a bow. 

"I read the accounts in this morning’s Times,” he said. 

*'Well?” ■_ ■ _ 

The question came sharply, as if Miles awaited an important 
decision. 

*‘The writer was careful to avoid expressing opinions about a 
case which is sub judice” 

Miles shook his head. 

“The police are less careful,” he said. “Colonel Wickharh of 
Scotland Yard came here this morning.” 

He broke off. The doctor offered no comment. 

“I asked you to come,” he went on, after a few seconds, 
“because we are utterly helpless. You have been so successful 
in other cases. I know, too, that my father consulted you 
professionally. We are facing a blank wall. We are being 
crushed by forces that are too strong to be resisted.” 

Miles rose and crossed the room to the window. He stood 
for a moment looking out across the waste of snow and then came 
back to the huge fireplace in which logs burnt cheerfully. 

“My father,” he said, “was a nervous man, and these air 
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raids worried liiin terribl>-. He always went out to his shelter 
as soon as the ‘Waniing’ was sounded. Usually he stayed there 
alone ; we preferred to sleep indoors. But on Monday Tom 
Brooke followed him. Then the bomb came down. The 
shelter was sealed up by rubble ; the door was jammed. My 
father had been stabbed.” 

He broke off, a bewildered look appeared on his face. Dr. 
Hailey waited for him to resume. In the silence they heard 
heavy footsteps crossing the hall. Miles frowned. 

"Another policeman,” he exclaimed. "The house is full 
of them.” 

He turned to the door, listening. 

"Wickham,” he announced, "is going to arrest Brooke 
immediately. I'liat’s why I sent for you. Tom Brooke didn’t 
kill my father.” 

"What docs Brooke say ?" 

"He says he found my father lying on the floor of the shelter. 
My father was dead. He had been stabbed. Both the light and 
the fire were on. Brooke saw the handle of the knife.” 

"But surely the snow-” 

"That’s the trouble. There are no footprints going to the 
shelter except my father's and Brooke’s and my sister’s. None 
at all. And nobody could have gone there without leaving 
footprints.” 

Miles paused for a moment to consult a sheet of paper which 
he carried in his pocket. 

"The snow began to fall," he declared, "at 3.10 p.m. on the 
day of niy father’s death—that is to say last Monday, two days 
ago. By five o’clock the fall was over and there has been no 
fall since. Brooke went out soon after that. The bomb fell 
just after he had entered the shelter. The shelter wasn’t hit but 
the door was jammed.” 

"Is there an emergency exit ?” 

"Yes. The usual opening filled with loose bricks. As it 
happens, Brooke didn’t know about it. He might have been 
there all night if my sister hadn't gone down to look for him after 
the bomb. She managed to open the door.” 

Dr. Hailey nodded. 

''The Times had that point.” he said. "It was not stated, if 

I remember, whether or not the emergency exit had been blocked 
by debris.” 

"No, it wasn’t blocked. The debris came on the far side, near 


the door. There was nothing at the emergency end and there 
are no footprints there. The police have taken a great many 
photographs of the snow ; but you can see everything for 
yourself because this frost has fixed everything." 

"How did you bring the body to the house ?" 

"We didn’t. Brooke insisted that nothing should be dis¬ 
turbed until the police had been informed. They carried the 
body in during the night. They’ve been in command ever since 
—the police I mean. They made a path for themselves so that 
the footprints might not be effaced before they had taken 
photographs." 

"Have you seen the photographs ?" 

"Yes. They are perfectly accurate." 

"They show your father’s footprints going and Brooke's and 
your sister’s going and returning ?" 

Miles nodded. 

"Yes. And no other footprints." 

There was a note of desperation in Miles' voice. He kept 
gazing at the doctor, as if he expected to find enlightenment. 
Dr. Hailey asked him about the situation of the shelter. 

"It’s at the bottom of the lawn, near the stream. There’s a 
clear space round it. The snow is about an inch deep and not a 
flake has been disturbed.” 

"Is it near a shrubbery ?’’ 

"No. It stands by itself. The shrubbery is beyond the 
railing, next the public road." 

"But it’s near the stream ?” 

There was a note in the doctor’s voice which caused his 
companion to raise his eyebrows. But that flicker of hope died 
as quickly as it had come. 

"It isn't really near the stream," he said. "About twenty 
yards, I suppose." 

Dr. Hailey rose. 

"I had better see Wickham,” he declared. 'T can’t inspect 
the place without his permission." 

CHAPTER II 

A PAIR OF GOLOSHES 

Colonel Wickham, Chief of the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment of Scotland Yard, was a stocky little man with a dark jowl 
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and ^iiarp bUck e\ es. He onjuyed a tiigh professional reputation, 
which liad been built up, stone by stone, during more than a 
quarter of a century. Even his critics allowed that, if he lacked 
imagination, he possessed common sense and \incommon shrewd¬ 
ness. Most of them referred, too. to his curious habit of "staring 
with his mouth". That, in fact, was one of Wickham’s most 
cherislicd accomplislunents, for he had found that an open 
mouth, from which no words proceed, is about the most discon¬ 
certing phenomenon in the world. (luilty men seldom looked 
with impunity into that mouth, the white strong teeth of which 
seemetl to promise a swift retribution. 

lie rose from his cliair in the big room which had become 
his headquarters and held out a welcoming hand to Dr. Hailey. 

‘T felt sure,'' he exclaimed, "that I should have the pleasure, 
my dear lrlaile\’. Every lost cause nowadays goes to Harley 
Street. Is it not so ? But I admire your courage as much as 
I know 3’our wisdom, .\lmost you persuade me already that 
black is white." 

He waited till the doctor was seated and then resumed his 
own again. 

"You've come for leave to investigate ? It is granted. You 
haven’t come for help ; but if 3’ou should want it, it is yours ; 
as much as you want. Look at these photographs." 

Wickham picked up a bundle of large prints and handed them 
to his visitor. He leaned back in his chair and lit his pipe. 
Dr. Hailey raised his eyeglass and set it in his eye. The photo- 
graplis showed footprints on snow, rows and rows of them, taken 
from many angles and at many distances. The last few prints 
were close-nps. They revealed the fact that one of the travellers 
across the snow h.id been wearing rubber overshoes. The 
criss-crossings on the soles were clearly stamped on the snow. 

"You are looking at Sir .Andrew Allies’ footprints," Wickham 
stated. "He wore goloshes." 

"Yes." 

"Brooke had his boots on. A'eronica Miles was in slippers. 
She had just changed for dinner. I think one can get all that 
quite clearly from the photographs." 

He waved his hand towards the window. 

Happily," he added, "it’s all there vet, after two days. A 
bit ragged, perhaps, but still quite clear. So you mustn’t take 
anybody 3 word for it. The local superintendent is a good fellow 
and had the sense to set his men to make a path of their o^s^Ll so 
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that there should be as little disturbance as possible. The body 
is at the local mortuary.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

‘The inquest begins in a quarter of an hour. Care to accom¬ 
pany me ? ” 

They found Wickham's car at the door. A few minutes later 
they were being received by the Coroner at the mortuary, 
Wickham introduced Dr. Hailey. 

*'He’s a professional brother of yours,” he stated, “who has 
managed to combine good criminology with good medicine. 
They are more closely related perhaps than most of us suppose.” 

Dr. Deans Derwick, the Coroner, held out a dignified hand. 
He was small and round and as pompous as smallness and 
roundness could make him. Not an inch of space under his skin 
seemed to be wasted ; indeed, his cheeks grudged his eyes their 
ancient lights and had cut these almost to vanishing-point. 
But the small eyes twinkled, announcing that Derwick had a 
sense of humour. They entered the court and the jury was 
sworn. The Coroner then addressed them in language which 
the reporters seemed to find exhilarating. He emphasized the 
great loss which the district had suffered by reason of Sir Andrew 
Miles’ death. 

“A man honoured and respected by all as one of the leaders 
of our national finance and as a patriotic Englishman to whom 
all that made for our greatness was precious bej-ond words,” 

The murder then engaged his attention. 

“Sir Andrew,” he stated, “was no coward, but used the methods 
of precaution of which all of us are availing ourselves at the 
present time. I happened to enjoy his friendship, and he told me, 
only about a week ago, that he went to his shelter at every ‘ Warn¬ 
ing' and stayed there until the ‘All Clear’ was sounded, because 
he felt that he was of more use to his country alive than dead. 
He was exceedingly careful also about the black-out regulations, 
and I can say that there was never a gleam of light visible from 
any one of the hundreds of windows with which Low Firs House 
is furnished.” 

Dr. Derwick paused and wiped his face after the manner of a 
company promoter who feels that a difficult corner in his speech 
has been rounded. 

“Such evidence as we now possess,” he resumed, “shows that, 
when a ‘Warning’ was sounded last Monday evening at 6 p.m., 
Sir Andrew went out as usual from his study to his shelter. As 
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vou know, there ha.d been a heavy fall of snow that afternoon ; 
the police have been able to trace the dead man’s steps the whole 
way from the french windows through which he left his study to 
the door of the shelter. The footsteps show that Sir Andrew 
was wearing a pair of goloshes, and these were in fact on his boots 

when his body was discovered.” 

Again the Coroner wiped his brow. He turned to Wickham. 

‘T understood you to say, sir,” he remarked, ‘‘that the 
jury might examine the photographs which your men have taken. 
The photographs of the footprints, I mean.” 

Wickham nodded. The photographs were handed round. 
Then Dr. Derwick resumed his speech. 

“The body,” he declared, “was lying on the floor of the dug- 
out. It was lying face downwards. The handle of a knife was 
protruding from a point a few inches below the left shoulder- 
blade-” 

He broke off and ordered the first witness to be called. The 
Clerk announced : 

“Pilot-Officer Thomas Brooke.” 

Brooke wore uniform, and the sky blue made pleasant contrast 
with his fresh complexion and dark hair. He app>eared to be 
enough sure of himself to have retained an excellent control. 
He took the oath in clear tones and when invited to tell his story 
did so unfalteringly. 

“When I heard the warning at six o'clock,” he said. “I knew 
that Sir Andrew would go out at once to his shelter. I wanted 
to speak to him, and thought it would be a good idea to go to the 
shelter and see him there. I found him lying on the floor, face 
downwards ; I saw the handle of a knife sticking out from his 
back.” 

The Coroner raised his hand. 

“Stay,” he ordered, with a gesture which he had copied from 
the late "Mr. Justice Avory. He cleared his throat as a warning 
to the jury. 

“Why did you wish to see Sir Andrew ?” he asked. 

“I wished to talk to liim on a personal matter.” 

“Forgive me, but I think yon must be more explicit.” 

Brooke glanced at the jury and then looked round the dingy 
court. He drew a sharp breath. 

“I wanted to tell him,” he said, “that his daughter had 
consented to marry me.” 

He spoke in rather low tones. One member of the jur>’ put 
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his hand to his ear^ and the Coroner repeated the answer loudly 
and crisply, adding : 

“The engagement of Miss Veronica Miles to Lord Whitehouse 
was announced a short time ago ?” 

“About a fortnight ago.“ 

“So that that engagement had been broken off ?” 

There was a hard note in Dr. DeiAvick’s voice which pro¬ 
claimed his unbelief. Brooke shook his head. 

“It hadn't been officially broken off," he said. “But it was 
going to be broken off. That was my reason for wishing to see 
Sir Andrew at once. I had to return to duty that night : I 
had only had a few hours' leave." 

“You mean that you had persuaded Miss Miles to break off 
her engagement ?" 

“No, sir. I had not persuaded her. I know that Veron— 
Miss Miles did not want to marry Whitehouse-" 

“How did you know that ?" 

“She told me.” 

The Coroner turned to the jury. 

“Please, gentlemen, follow this evidence with the closest 
attention," he urged. 

“You mean that she wrote to you ?" 

“She wrote to me, yes, about another matter." 

“Do you possess the letter ?" 

“I do. But it is private." 

Dr. Derwick pursed his lips, raising his short grey moustache 
to his nose. 

“I advise you, young man," he said, “to preserve that letter 
carefully, since it may be necessary to produce it sooner or later." 

He paused and then asked : 

“Was your object in seeing Sir Andrew to convince him that 
his daughter wanted to marry you ?" 

“Yes." 

“Sir Andrew was a stubborn man ?” 

“He was." 

“A man who never changed his mind once he had taken a 
decision ?" 

Brooke shrugged his shoulders. 

"Many people say that about themselves," he declared. 

“You believed that, in this case, he would change his mind ? 

“I did." 

“Miss Veronica Miles is nineteen years of age ?" 
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“So that it would have been impossible for you to marry her 
\vithout her father’s consent ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What reason had you to suppose that Sir Andrew would 
gi\ e his consent ?” 

“The facts of the case.” 

“You thought you could force his hand, so to speak ?” 

A sharp frown gathered on the airman’s brow. 

“Not at all, sir. Sir Andrew was a good father. He was 
fond of Veronica.” 

“I happen to know that he was very well pleased about her 
engagement to Lord Whitehouse.” 

“I haven’t denied that. Whitehouse is a good fellow.” 

“In fact, you expected trouble when you saw Sir Andrew ?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Did Sir Andrew know that you wished to marry his 
daughter?” 

“Yes.” 

“You had approached him before on the subject ?” 

“Yes.” 

“With wliat result ?" 

“Oh, he refused to hear of it." 

“How long ago was that ?” 

“A month ago. December I2th, to be exact." 

“And soon aftenvards the engagement to Lord Whitehouse 
was announced ?" 

\ es. 

“So that Miss Miles acceded to her father’s wishes?" 

“She allowed him to publish the engagement.” 

“Are you suggesting that she had no intention of inarrtdnc 
Lord Whitehouse?" 

“Veronica is a >'oung girl who lias always held her father in 
great respect.” 

“Please answer my question.” 

I don t think she had any clear intention of marrying 
Whitehouse. It was to be a long engagement. At least, that 
was the first arrangement. Sir Andrew tried to hurry things 
after the announcement was published." 

“Whereas you were determined to prevent the marriage?” 

“I knew that Wronica wanted to marry me.” 

Dr. Dcrwick turned again to the jury. 
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^‘Obviously/’ he said, “the scene between the mtness and Sir 
Andrew must have been a stormy one—if, in fact, it took place 
ataU.” 

He assumed, suddenly, an ingratiating manner as he turned 
back to Brooke. 

“You have distinguished 3'ourself, I understand," he said, 
“in the air-fighting over this country' ?" 

“I have done some fighting." 

“You received the Distinguished Flying Cross ?" 

“Yes." 

“Were you wounded ?" 

“Yes, but not seriously." 

“In the head?" 

“Yes." 


^ A pause gave time for this information to sink into the 
faithful minds of the jury. Then the Coroner asked what had 
happened in the shelter. 

^ “I was just going to return to the house for help," Brooke 
said, “when the bomb came down. I heard it coming down and 
thought it would get the house. The shelter seemed to jump 
out of the ground. When I tried to open the door I found it was 
jammed. I was anxious about Veronica." 

“There was an emergency exit." 

“I know. But I couldn't find it. The light had gone out and 

I had no torch." 

“You had matches ?" 

“No, sir; I left my pipe and matches in the house. I groped 

about in the dark." 

“Wasn't there an electric fire in the shelter ?" 

“It had gone out, too. I expect I might have found the place 
if Veronica hadn't come down. As it was, she managed to clear 
the door enough for me to escape." 

“She cleared the door ?" 

Brooke frowned again. 

“Part of the concrete wall had been dislodged," he said. It 
had got in the way of the door. Veronica managed to push it 
back a little, just enough to allow me to drive the door past it. 
As soon as she got back to the house she telephoned for the police, 
as I had instructed her." 


The Coroner made a note. Then he asked : 

“You know that yours only footprints 

found on the snow in suJduiorDtfcTHBlr l^ndJeav/^iio^nnts . 
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■ Vus, I know Ui^i." 

“Can vou explain that circumstance ?“ 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you agree that, if anyone else had visited the shelter, he 
or she would have been bound to lea\'e traces of that visit ? 

“I thought someone might have gone to the shelter before the 

snow fell.” 

Brooke spoke with sudden hesitation. 

“Whoever killed Sir Andrew left the shelter after the snow 
fell. Do you agree ?” 

“It must have been so, I suppose.” 

“And there are no footprints except yo\ir own and those of 

Miss Miles.” 

The words came slowlv and ominously. Brooke left the 
witness-stand and took his seat in the court. The police-surgeon 
was called. He was a sombre man. named Jollywater, who 
spoke in a slow, rasping voice which, somehow, carried the 
suggestion that his fellow men possessed no interest for him. 
He stood at the stand idly, adjusting and re-adjusting a pair of 
heavily rimmed spectacles. The Coroner asked him if he had 
satisfied himself about the cause of death. 

“Yes, 1 have.” 

“What was the cause of death ?” 

“A blow on the back of the head which cracked the skull.'* 
Dr. Derwick’s cheeks flushed with e.xcitemont, and even the 
jurymen seemed to rustle on their benches. 

“Vou arc quite sure ?” 

“1 am sure.” 

“The knife ?” 

“Sir Andrew was stabbed through the heart after his death.” 
There was a second rustle among the jurymen. The Coroner 
remembered that he. too, was a doctor of medicine. 

“You mean that there was no bleeding ?” he asked, 

“Exactly. There was no bleeding.” 

“Please tell tlic jury about the blow on the head.” 

Dr. Jollywater assumed his spectacles. 

“Sir Andrew,” he said, “was bludgeoned. He received only 
one blow, but that blow killed him on the spot.” 
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CHAPTER Iir 

INDECENT DISCUSSION 


Dr. Hailey turned to Wickham, who was sitting beside him. He 
saw a frown on the detective’s face and withheld the question 
he was about to ask. The Coroner waited for a moment until the 
^ect of Dr. Jollywater's disclosure had fully manifested itself. 
Then he turned to the jury. 

Gentlemen,” he declared, “it seems that we must revise 
our opinions in an important, in a material, respect. We are 
dealing with a murder of a kind different from that which we 
envisaged in the first instance. More horrible, I think. But 
possibly less premeditated. A sudden blow is not quite the same 
thing as a knife-thrust. And yet here we have blow and 
knife-thrust together. Blow followed by knife-thrust.” 

An angry growl came from Wickham’s lips. He turned to 
the doctor. 

‘T have always advocated the abolition of this Coroner 
business, as you know,” he said in a loud whisper. “No laws 
of evidence, no order, no restraint on pompous ineptitude. About 
the biggest scandal in the whole of our legal system.” 

‘T agree with you.” 

“All this, mind you, is news to me.” 

Dr. Hailey shrugged his shoulders. Dr. Derwick had begun 
to crcss^xamine the police-surgeon and was heaping questions, 
most of them leading questions, upon that imperturbable man. 
He obtained no further information until he addressed himself 
to the subject of weapons. 

“I think,” Dr. JoUywater stated, “that the blow was inflicted 
with a piece of metal or a heavy stone. The weapon used was 
certainly heavy ; there is no doubt about that. Curiously enough, 

I found a certain amount of yellow powder—ochre, I imagine— 
in the dead man’s hair, near the wound. The shelter is washed 
on the inside with yellow ochre, so that his head may have struck - 
the wall when he feU.” 

“Can you offer any suggestions ?” 

“Could the blows have been inflicted with a big spanner, for 

example?” 

“A very big one.” 
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"Or . . .Derwick paused 

of a revolver ?” 

“[ don't think it could have 


for a moment—“'A'ith the butt 
been inflicted with the butt of a 


revolver.” 

"A knuckleduster ?” 

"Do you mean a lead weight ?” 

"If \ ou like.” ^ j 

“Yes, that might have done it. The skull is smashed rather 

than cracked.” , ^ x j * n 

A police-ofticer named Dickson was sworn and stated that he 

had examined the inside of the shelter before Sir Andrew's body 

was removed. There was nothing in the shelter by which the 

kind of blow described bv Dr. Jolh'water could have been struck. 

“The place has two bunks, one on top of the other,” Dickson 

slated. 'Tt has a built-in electric fire and a wireless set. There 

is one small easy chair.” . , i_. -t. 

“So that whoever struck the blow carried away \v\i\\ him the 

weapon he used ?” 

”Yes, sir.” 

"Was Pilot-Oft'icer Brooke armed ? I mean, did he carry 

a Service revolver ?” 

The man shook his head. 

"I don’t think he did.” 

The next witness was Sir Rex Miles. Dr. Derwick’s manner 
became immediately so deferential as to justify Wickhams 
description "like an undertaker making his first visit to the 
bereaved household”. 

"You knon. Sir Rex. that your father disapproved of marriage 
between your sister and Pilot-Ofheer Brooke ?” 

"Yes.” 

"Can you tell the jury why he disapproved ?” 

Rex Miles glanced at the faces huddled together opposite 
the witness-stand. A flush mounted to his brow. 

"My father,” he said, "wanted mv sister to marry a peer.^* 
"Lord Whitehouse ?" 

"Any peer.” 

The words came sharply. The jury looked as if somebody 
had slapped their faces. 

"Really ?" Dr. Derwick commented. 

"My father admired peers exceedingly.’’ 

"Is that the onlv reason whv he disapproved of Pilot-Officer 
Brooke?” 
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*‘The only one I know of.” 

There may have been—er—more substantial grounds of 
objection ?” ^ 


I don t think so. My father could not have imagined any 
such grounds.” 

Miles expression was hard and uncompromising. It was 
obvious that he was making a very bad impression on honest 
men who place filial respect high among the virtues. The Coroner 
seemed to flutter himself like an exasperated hen. 

1 gentlemen,” he told the jury, “that we must 

conclude that Sir Rex has his own reasons for withholding 

information.” 

^ not withholding information. My father’s objection 

to Brooke was the fact that Brooke is not a peer. My father 

arranged with Whitehouse’s solicitors to pay £30,000 when my 

sister became Lady Whitehouse. Whitehouse will tell you 
himself.” 

This is a serious charge to make against a man who can no 
longer defend himself, sir.” 

‘‘Defend himself ?” 

^ Your father would have resented the charge.” 

J ^on’t think so. Why should he ? -He liked peerages, and 
could afford to buy them. Lots of people buy peerages, for 
themselves or their daughters.” 

, Derwick declared that he had no further question to ask 
the Witness. But the jury remained curious. 

Are we to understand, sir,” the foreman demanded, “that 

promised to pay a sum of £30,«)0 to Lord 
Whitehouse if he married your sister ? ” 

That is so.” 

Lord Whitehouse ; not to your sister as a dowry ?” 

Tp Lord Whitehouse's solicitors.” 

jVmes hesitated a moment and then added : 

,, Don't think that I am blaming Whitehouse. I slaould do 
the same thing myself in his position. His only hope of retaining 
ms estates is to marry money, because the death duties have 
^eady pretty nearly washed him out—the death duties on his 
j^hers estate. He’s fond of his people, who are fond of him. 
tms marriage would have enabled him to go on looking after 
them—and you won't deny that that is better than leaving 
them to strangers.” 

The foreman scratched his head. 
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"Most of the olU places are being sold," he consented. ^ 

"Exactly. And the old families, rich and poor alike, are being 
driven off into the towns to make way for the land speculator 
and the jerry-buUder. Rich wives, believe me, are the oiUy 
means of avoiding that fate. It seems to me to be the duty ot a 
good squire to marry money—as much money as he can get. 

"That didn’t apply to your father ?” 

"Of course not. He made a fortune by becoming a financier. 
He wanted to buy the position which Whitehouse was able to 

The Coroner brought what he called an "indecent discussion' 
to an end. He called Lord Whitehouse, and a dark, dapper 
young man took the oath. A frown from the Bench warned 
the jury that the subject of matrimony had better be dropped 
for the present. The foreman, however, was not intimidated. 

"W'e want to know," he declared, "if Lord Whitehouse 

confirms the statements of Sir Rex ?" 

"You can ask him any questions you like." 

Whitehouse had only just entered the court. He flushed 
slightly when the marriage was mentioned. 

"I leave business to my solicitors, you know," he repeated in 

low tones. 

"Sir Rex has told us." the foreman declared, "that you were 
to be paid £30,000 if and when you married Miss Veronica Miles. 
Is that true ?" 

"I believe it is true, yes.” 

"How long have you known Miss Miles ?" 

"A few months.*' 

"How did you get to know her ?" 

"1 met her." 

The foreman scratched his head again. 

"What we are anxious to find out," he said, "is whether or not 
this business was arranged for you over your head, so to speak, by 
your solicitors ?" 

"It was arranged by my solicitors." 

"You were ready to marry any young woman whose father 
would pay you £30,000 ?" 

"You can put it in that way if you choose." 

The foreman sat down. A fat juryman who had betrayed 
signs of excitement jumped to his feet. 

"You were up for sale," he exclaimed, "and the young woman 
was up for sale ?" 

*‘Well?" 
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*'And you expect us to look up to you because you’re a lord.’’ 

*'No, sir.” 

say that a man who sells himself is no better than a man 
who sells his child-’' 

The Coroner rose. 

"This discussion must stop,” he declared in peremptory 
tones; "You have had your answer.’ ’ 

He addressed himself to Whitehouse. 

"Did you know that Pilot-Officer Brooke wanted to marry 
Miss Miles ?” he asked. 

"Not at first." 

"When did you find out ?” 

"About a month ago.” 

"And then?” 

Whitehouse shrugged his shoulders. 

"That is my business.” 

The fat juryman exploded again. 

"It is our business too !” he shouted. 

pr. Berwick threatened to suspend the proceedings. He 
advised Whitehouse to answer. 

"I am fond of Miss Miles.” 

"You mean ?” 

"What I say.” 

The foreman rose in an effort to forestall his noisy colleague. 

"Are we to understand, my lord,” he asked, "that, having 
entered into this marriage arrangement for purely business reasons, 
you fell genuinely in love with Miss Miles ?” 

"You can put it in that way.” 

"And refused to give her up to Pilot-Officer Brooke ?” 

Whitehouse nodded. The Coroner turned to him. 

"Was there a quarrel between you and Brooke ?” he asked, 

"There was.” 

"Please tell the jury what happened.” 

Whitehouse flushed again. ' 

"Nothing happened,” he said. "Brooke told me that he 
intended to marry Miss Miles; I told him that I intended to 
marry her. He then told me that Miss Miles wished to ma^y 
film but was being forced by her father into the marriage with 
me—^because I was a peer. I did not accept that view, though 
I knew of course that Sir Andrew wanted a peerage for his 
daughter. I suppose that Brooke and I ought to have hated 

each other; but we didn’t.” 
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“And Miss Miles ? What did she say ?" 

"She said that she would mari^^ according to her father’s 
wishes.” 

The Coroner called Veronica Miles. 


CHAPTER IV 

\’ERONICA MILES 

Veronica Miles possessed that quality which commands 
sympathy in advance of any claim. Her pallor forfeited the 
advantage wliich red cheeks bestow on fair girls but gained 
another less obvious advantage. Slie looked gentle without 
weakness. She was dressed in black, but there was no suggestion, 
curiously enough perhaps, that she was wearing mourning. She 
took the oath in low but clear tones, the Coroner reassumed his 
deferential manner. 

"I think,” he began, "that it was \ou. Miss Miles, who made 
tlie first discovery that the shelter had been sealed up by the 
bomb ?" 

\>ronii a hesitated as if the (piestion had surprised her. 

"I went to the shelter," she said, "because the bomb seemed 
to have fallen so near it.” 

“You knew that Pilot-Officer Brooke was there ?” 

"Ves.” 

"What (lid you find ?” 

"It was very dark. I could not see anything, although I 
had a torch. W'licn I got to the shelter I found that the door was 
blocked by a piece of concrete which had been blown out of 
place. I called and Mr. Brooke answered me.” 

'‘What did ho say ?” 

"He said my father was severely hurt.” 

Veronica’s voice had fallen almost to a whisper. It was a 
soft, resonant voice and her words remained distinct. 

I found, she went on, "that tlie obstruction to the door 
could be moved towards the door. I told Mr. Brooke to pull the 
door tight shut instead of Irving to force it open. That left 
enough room to push the stone back into its position.” 

^ on mean, Dr. Dcrwick asked, "that pressure from inside 
could not i)ossibl\’ have oj)ened tlie door ?” 

Not possibly. The stone had no space to move except back 


to its socket, so to speak. The whole of the wall stood against 
any attempt to push it outwards. But it moved inwards easily 
enough.’* 

“I understand.” 

The Coroner handed down a plan which the police had pre¬ 
pared for his use. ' He asked if this plan corresponded to the 
facts. Veronica took it in her gloved hand and looked at it 
closely. The paper shook in her hand. 

“Yes. That is exactly what I found,” she said. “The door 
opened easily enough after I had pushed the stone into position.” 

She returned the plan to the Bench. Dr. Derwick studied it 
for a moment through a big reading-glass. 

“You realize, I have no doubt,” he said, “tliat it is of great 
importance that the jury should be con\'inced that in no circum¬ 
stances could those inside the shelter have escaped unless and 
until the obstruction was removed ? I mean that no degree of 
force, short of the breaking of the door, could have released 
them ?” 

“They couldn’t possibly have got out. The door is very 
strong.” 

“Did you enter the shelter ?” 

“No.” 

“Mr. Brooke forbade that ?” 

' _ Veronica hesitated for a moment. She glanced at Brooke, 
without, however, showing any sign of recognition. 

“Mr. Brooke,” she said, “told me that we must get help at 
once. He said he would stay with my father. I knew then, 
. though he didn’t say it, that my father was dead. I started 
• back-” 


'‘Stay !” Dr. Derwick moved portentously in his big chair. 
; You thought the shelter had received a direct hit ?” 

thought it must have been hit. It was so dark that I 
coul^’t see.” 

“The lights in the shelter were out ?” 

“Yes.” 




1 ^!/. Did the idea occur to you that your father might have met 
0 -.. ^ ^®^th in any other way ?'' 

^ She shook her head. 

'k--. 

knew that Mr. Brooke had gone to the shelter ?” 

.Y^. I knew that.” 

; - Why did he go there ?” 
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The girl shook her head as if rejecting an unspoken demand. 
"He went to see my father." 

"Do you know why ?” 

Veronica glanced again at Brooke. 

"He had a personal matter to discuss with him/' she said. 
"And his leave was nearly up." 

"Do you know the nature of that personal matter ?" 

4 t \ r _ H 

\ es. 

"Please tell the jury wliat yon know." 

The girl raised her head as if resolution had suddenly banished 
her fears. 

"He wished to ask my father to consent to his engagement to 

f I 

me. 

The Coroner turned to the jury and then re-addressed himself 
to the witness. 

"Your engagement to Lord Whitchouse," he said, "was 
announced publicly about a fortnight ago, was it not ?" 

I es. 

"Sureh’ in these circumstances-" 

"iMr. Brooke wislied me to break off my engagement." 

"You mean that he wished to obtain your father’s consent 
to that step ?" 

"He wished both things." 

"Your consent depended on your father’s consent ?" 

"Up to a point, yes." 

"VVliat does that mean ?" 

The girl shook her head in a gesture which asked for release. 
But the Coroner knew that if he spared her the jury would pursue 
the investigation. 

"I shall be frank witli you," he stated in linn tones. "The 
jury has been told something about this business by Mr. Brooke 
and by Lord Whiteliouse. \Ve know that your father wanted 
you to marry Lord Whiteliouse ; we are under the impression 
that you yourself wanted to marry Mr. Brooke. Please tell us 
if these impressions arc correct." 

"My father wanted me to marry Lord Whiteliouse." 

"And you ?’’ 

Her eyes fell and she remained silent during several minutes. 

The foreman of the jury rose. 

"Did you write to Mr. Brooke ?" he asked. 

"Yes." 

Saying that you did not wish to marry Lord Whitehouse ?” 
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“Mr. Brooke thought that I did not wish to marry Lord 
Whitehouse.” 

The foreman scratched his head. 

“Are you telling us, miss,” he asked, “that you tried to 
create a false impression ? ’ ’ 

Brooke jumped up. 

“It was I,” he exclaimed, “who persuaded myself that Miss 
Miles did not want to marry Whitehouse and did want to marry 
me.” 

“Please sit down, sir,” the Coroner ordered. 

“I beg your pardon, sir. But I felt I owed you that ex¬ 
planation.” 

Dr. Berwick frowned heavily. 

“I certainly gathered from your evidence,” he said, addressing 
Brooke, “that Miss Miles had left you in no doubt that she 
wanted to marry you, and was ready to break \vith Lord 
Whitehouse.” 

“I am sorry, sir.” 

“I have asked you, already, to produce her letter.” 

“No, sir.” 

The Coroner turned to Veronica. 

“Can you tell the Court,” he asked, “what you wrote to 
Mr. Brooke ?” 

“I think not.” 

“You have seen that Mr. Brooke believed that you did not 
wish to marry Lord Whitehouse ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you deny that your letter gave him grounds for such 
belief ?” 

“No.” 

“And yet, very soon after you had written your letter to Mr. 
Brooke, you allowed the announcement of your engagement to 

Lord Whitehouse to be published ? ” . 

Veronica did not reply. Dr. Berwick repeated his question. 

The girl drew a sharp breath. 

**My father had set his heart upon my marriage to Lord 
Whitehouse,” she said at last. 

“You yielded to your father ?” 

“I did at first, yes.” , . , j a 

*'While at the same time hoping that he might be mduced to 

change his mind ? ” 

She agreed. The fat juryman jumped to his feeL 
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‘'\ ou were playing fast and loose with both men ?” he } 
demanded. 

X'eronica showed a sudden flash of resistance. 

“Is it necessary to insult me ?” she asked. 

“We .ire concerned with the reason why Brooke killed your 
father." 

The ('oroner jumped up. 

“Sileiice !" he commanded. 

Brooke also was on his feet, but did not speak. Dr. Derwick 
announced that the inquest would be adjourned until such time 
as the police were able to complete their investigations. He 
added : 

“It mav be necessary to dismiss the present jury if there is 
any likelihood that such a scene as we have just endured may be 
repeated." 

Me bowed to Veronica. 


CHAPTER V 


ITELINGS AND FIGURES 


"As von have seen," Wickham remarked on the way back to 
Low Firs, "Coroners* Courts are a menace to justice and an 
iniquity." 

Dr. Hailey nodded. 

"Especially at a moment when every political partizan has 
become infected with religious zeal. That seems to me to be the 
distinguishing feature of our age—that faith in religion is giving 
place to faith in politics. Man, it seems, must believe in some¬ 
thing." 

*T detest politics. Politics and science are the everlasting 
enemies. All politics are propaganda and all propaganda is 
distortion of truth." 


Wickham leaned back in his seat. He was a devoted, if 
unobtmsive, member of the Church of England, and held the 
essentially English view that people should mind their own 
business. The spectacle presented by the fat juryman was one 
which he found unendurable. 

Thank God, Dr. Hailev said, ‘‘we still retain the essential 
sanity of believing that a father creates his family and not 
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contrariwise. Europe is in flames today because Europe became 
infected with the idea that children create their parents.” 

He relapsed into silence. The car crossed a small bridge. 
Wickham pointed to a sweep of snow-covered ground descending 
to a stream which showed up dull black under the grey sky. 
Near the bank of the stream a raw mound of earth had been 
tom up out of the snow. 

“That’s where the bomb fell,” he stated. “The shelter is 
above.” 

A barrier of larches, dappled like Christmas trees, excluded 
the view. The car turned into the grounds. When they were 
seated in Wickham's room the detective asked Dr. Hailey what 
he thought about the case. 

“On the evidence Brooke kiUed the old man.” 

“Yes.” 

“But without sufficient motive.” 

Again Wickham assented. 

“Mechanically, so to speak,” he said, “the case is complete. 
There is not a flaw in it. But Brooke is not the kind of man who 
kills old gentlemen in order to marry tlieir daughters. And in 
any case, the old gentleman could not, permanently, have 
prevented the marriage. If I may say so, my dear Hailey, you 
have taught me again and again that' mechanism is no match 
for character, I do not believe that Brooke murdered Sir 
Andrew—not, at least, on the present showing.” 

He lit his pipe. 

“Brooke has killed several German airmen,” he said. “He 
killed them in unequal fight with his own life staked the whole 
time. Men do not get the D.F.C. for nothing these days. Brooke 
would kill any man who was engaged in attacking a woman or a 
child. But there, it seems to me, his activities as killer would 
come to an end. You heard him say that Whitehouse was a 
good fellow. He spoke quite respectfully, too, about Sir Andrew, 
and there is no doubt about his love for Veronica. Either, 
therefore, he was in possession of facts about which we know 
nothing or he is innocent. I have been called ‘hard as a hanging 
judge’, but I feel that, on this occasion, I have a duty to vindicate 
innocence. I am, in fact, making a beginning by going rather 
closely into Sir Andrew's business affairs. What is a financier ?” 

A smile flickered on Dr. Hailey’s lips. 

* “My financial friends tell me that the answer to that question 
lies beyond the understanding of ordinary mortals^” he said. 
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■'Yen' well. Let me put it m another way. What is t 
difference between a financier and an ordinary banker . 

“Financiers are richer than bankers. 

“Not always. A banker told me once that his kina are 
moderately rich all the time, whereas a financier is very nch 

part of the time.” 

Dr. Hailey took a pinch of snuff. “snecial- 

“The late Sir Andrew, as I liave been told, he said, 

ize.1 in lending money to obscure foreign Yfovem. 

ments with a short expectation of life , that is to sa> gmern 

inents the members of which had only a very 
which to get rich. Sir Andrew's business was to see * 
liability to himself was passed on from one government to 
another, so that, no matter what happened, he was safe as regards 

both principal and interest. 

“A difficult business.” 

“A very difficult business, involving a wide^ knowledge of 

politics ii/its most realistic form. Sir Andrew s 
rebels who hoped to become rulers and rulers wlio that 

they might become rebels. The rebels, and their writers and 
propagandists, grew powerful in proportion to the amount of the 

credits placed at their disposal, and the rulers 
proportion to the credits withdrawn from them Thus there 
was only Sir Andrew cither way. But Sir Andrew was only 
an agent. It was his constant endeavour to increase his own 

personal importance.” 

“His attempt to marry his daughter ? 

“Exactly. The marriage of his daughter to Whitehouse was 
well worth £30,000. Whitehouse is poor, but one of his sisters 
married a member of a family of world-wide financial importance. 
Sir Andrew, by this marriage, would have established himseU. 
What his son calls snobbery was, in fact, sound business. Ana 
it was more than that.” 


The doctor put his eyeglass in his eye. 

“Every quack,” he continued, “cherishes the hope of being 
recognized by the medical profession, or at least of becoming so 
famous that the medical profession dare not call his activity 
in question. That is human nature—the universal desire to be 
respected. In the same way every financier \\'ishes to attain to a 
position which, of itself, will guarantee his title to honour. He 
wants to be rich ; but, much more, he wants to be secure in nis 
riches and respected in his riches. That is why the House of 
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Lords exerts so potent an attraction. ^loney has conquered 
feudalism, but feudalism, like Ireland, conquers its conquerors.” 

Wickham rose and began to pace the room, a sign that his 
interest had begun to flag. 

“In fact,” he declared, “I was leading up to a visit which I 
expect to receive at any moment. I sent a message last night 
to Sir Andrew’s solicitor asking him to meet me. I want to hear 
what he has to say about his client’s business affairs.” 

He strode to the window and came back again. 

“The solicitor’s name is Scragge—Basil Scragge. I gather 
that he was very closely connected with all Sir Andrew's activities. 
He was here with his cUent on the afternoon of the day on which 
the murder was committed, and there seems to be no doubt that 
Sir Andrew sent for him urgently. There may conceivably be a 
link here between the marriage business and general business 
affairs, because, of course, since the outbreak of war, financial 

operations have been curtailed.” 

The detective glanced at his watch as he spoke. Before he 
had returned his watch to his jxjcket there was a knock at the 
door. A policeman entered and announced that Mr. Scragge 

was waiting. . ,3 

Scragge proved to be a man in early middle life, rather florid, 
with an expression of unabating cheerfulness. But he was by 
no means effusive in his manner. He accepted a chair and 
disposed his very well-creased trousers in such a way as to avoid 
bagging them at the knees. Dr. Hailey observed that he wore 
a signet ring with a diamond and that there were diamonds in his 
cuff-links. The man had a fine broad brow and short, strong 
nose. His eyes sparkled with eagerness and gave him an alert 
look which was wholly pleasant. But there was a suggestion 
of hardness about the cut of his mouth. Wickham asked him if it 
was true that he had been summoned urgently on the day of 
Sir Andrew’s death. 

“Not urgently,” Scragge said. “But I was summoned. In a 
sense every summons by Sir Andrew was urgent, you know. 

He possessed a deep voice, full of resonance. He chuckled 
as if the statement he had made was highly humorous. Already, 
the doctor noted, he had managed to convey a picture of his late 
client different from that conveyed by any of the witnesses at 

the inquest. , . • j 

“May I ask why he wanted to see you ?” Wickham inquired. 

“I am speaking to Scotland Yard ?” 
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A gleam shone in the lawyer’s eyes. , 

'Sir Andrew was engaged on a job.” he said, which lay 
far outside the accustomed sphere of his operations. He was 
marrying his daughter, and already he had discovered that 
feelings are much more difficult to manipulate than figures. If I 
may so put it, he was trying to marshal the figures against the 

feelings. ...” 

Scragge permitted himself a genial laugh. He glanced from 
one to the other of his companions as if gathering the mead of 
praise due to his wit. He added : 

“Sir Andrew suffered from the illusion, so comrnon among 
very rich men, that everything can be bought with money. 
He wanted his daughter to marry young Whitehouse and he 
believed that if the price was high enough the marriage could 
not fail to take place.” 

“The price paid to Whitehouse ?” 

“Oh dear, no ! That had been decided once for all. It was 
£30,000. I mean the price to Miss Miles.” 

\Vhckham opened his formidable mouth and Scragge’s humour 
was abated. 

“Are you suggesting that Miss Miles had asked for money ?*' 
he demanded. 

“Far from it. The daughters of rich men do not value money 
as do the daughters of the poor. But Sir Andrew believed that 
his daughter would not lightly disregard a good offer if it was made 
to her. See?” 

The unexpected interrogation caused Wickham to close his 
mouth with a snap. 

“Sir Andrew,” he ejaculated, “must have been a foolish man— 
a very foolish man.” 

“He was, where feelings w'ere concerned. That is exactly 
what I told him—not in so many words, of course—during our 
last talk. ‘Andrew,’ I said, 'you can make fortunes but you can’t 
make feelings. Your daughter isn’t going to be won with bank¬ 
notes.’ And I added, 'As a married man—and a happily married 
man—I tell you you are riding for a fall.’ ” 

Wickham frowned. 

“What had he proposed ?” he demanded. 

“He meant to give her a place he owtis in Devonshire and all 
the land round it as a wedding present—with the means of upkeep 
thrown in. Miss Miles is much attached to the place.” 
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“He had promised that ?“ 

“No, no. He was thinking about it. He hadn't spoken to his 
daughter. He wanted my advice—to know what I thought. 
Andrew set a lot of store by my opinion.’’ 

Scragge accompanied this last information with a nod which 
half emphasized and half excused it. 

“May I ask what you told him ?“ Wickham inquired. 

“I told him that he was on the wrong tack altogether. I told 
him that the only way to approach the matter was by diplomacy 
—open diplomacy, mind you. ‘Why not make it a question of 
confidence ?’ I said.” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

Wickham's exasperation strained at its leash so that his voice 
snapped. 

“I wanted him to show a bit of friendship, to come off his 
high horse and be human with the girl. But if you knew Andrew 
you’ll realize that I might as well have asked for the moon. 
Andrew wasn’t human ; though he could be kind enough 
sometimes.” 

“He refused to accept your suggestion ?” 

“He did. He did. ‘My daughter,’ he said, 'is infatuated with 
this airman, and consequently is blind for the moment to her own 
best interests. But she's my daughter, Scragge. The infatua¬ 
tion will pass ; shrewdness and common sense will remain.' I 
thought it funny that he should be so sure of himself, and said 
so. 'Maybe,'he told me,'I have my own reasons.’” 

Dr. Hailey had been watching the man closely. He asked him 
if he had got the impression that Sir Andrew felt confident of 
being able to achieve his purpose. 

“Yes, yes.” 

“He told you that ?” 

“He did.” Scragge lowered his voice as if he feared to be 
overheard. “And something more besides. Something more. 
Andrew had got wind of an event in Brooke’s life that was less 
creditable than his D.F.C.” 

The lawyer shook his head as he spoke. He sighed. 

“The old story,” he declared—“the old, old story.” 

He took a cigar-case from his pocket and offered it to Wickham, 
who refused. He cut a cigar and lit it. 

“It seems,” he stated, “that Brooke was involved some short 
time ago in a motor accident. There was a girl in the car. 
Brooke was charged with being drunk, and only escaped because 
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he wore the D.F.C. The case was reported in a local paper. 
Andrew was a terrible Puritan, you know; and Andrews 

daughter takes after her father in that respect. 

‘‘Sir Andrew told his daughter about tlie accident . W ickham 

asked. 

"He did. He did.*’ 

"Andslie?" 

"She wrote.to Brooke.’' 

A slight flush mounted to Wickham's cheeks. 

"Well ?” he demanded. 

"‘^hc enclosed the cutting from the local paper—or at least 
Andrew told me that she had enclosed it. The announcenrient 
of her engc<gciucnt to Whitehouse was p\iblished soon afterwards. 


CHAPTER VI 
rm*: rich man's burden 


ScRAGGK possessed the power of making those who listened to 
him feel themselves master of the situation which he presented. 
It is a power common enough among politicians and journalists, 
but rare among lawyers, whose mastery of anything is by 
reference rather than direct and personal. Dr. Hmley saw that 
even Wickham had yielded a little to the man s genial assumption 
of omniscience. He watched the movements of hands eyes 
with which Scragge’s words, and especially his repetitions of 
words, were accompanied. Every movement was an emphasis 
and an invitation. *‘Come with me,” the fellow seemed to ^y. 
"and I shall place you in a position to form correct judgments.” 

"So,” Wickham said, "the engagement to Whitehouse was. 
in fact, bought with the account of Brooke’s lapse ? Is that what 
you mean ?” 

"That's what I mean. You don’t know Veronica Miles, 
perhaps. She’s one of those girls who have scant s^mipathy for 
weaknesses of any sort, and especially for weaknesses that are not 
their own. This escapade must have bitten right into her flesh, 
and especially so because the girl in the car was a lady unknown 
to the world. There’s a pride of the flesh which people who are 
austere, as well as rich, always seem to possess. Veronica has 
that pride in full measure. She wall never forgive Brooke. The 
more she loves him the less will she be able to forgive him. The 
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less and the less. It was a poisoned arrow which Sir Andrew 
shot from his bow ; the wound is rankling at this hour.” 

“What did Brooke say ?” 

“What could he say ?” 

“He’s the kind of man who would not leave a letter of that 
sort unanswered.” 

Wickham’s tones were as positive as they were crisp. Scragge 
permitted himself a quiet smile. 

“He confessed his sin and asked forgiveness,” he stated. 
“He said he had drunk too much and had no recollection of what 
had happened. It was that letter which made Veronica give 
her consent to the publication of her engagement to Whitehouse. 
There, in her engagement, was her cri de cceur, her protest to the 
gods, so to speak. But she’s in love with Brooke. Feelings are 
real while pride of the flesh is a figment. The life in her was at 
grips with shadows. That is the beginning of human experiences 
and the beginning also of wisdom. When Brooke came here on 
leave she had already decided, without knowing it, that he was 
life and truth so far as she was concerned. Sir Andrew ought 
to have rushed the marriage with Whitehouse before Brooke 
got leave. I told him so.” 

He added after a moment : 

“I came here almost every other day. You see, Andrew 
wouldn’t leave this place because of the raids. Andrew was 
terrified of bombs.” 

Scragge blew a big whiff of smoke, watching it as it curled 
in the warm air. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t say that,” he amended. “For Andrew 
was no coward really. It was the idea that he could be shot 
at, smashed, which worried him much more than the fear of 
death. This was outrageous, monstrous, intolerable. It filled 
him with such fury that he could scarcely breathe when he 
thought about it. The idea of being smashed in a crowd was the 
most intolerable of all. Andrew hated crowds, and hated to be 
swallowed up in them. He saw himself alone and strong and 
splendid and he meant to be killed alone, if killed he must be. 
It was a variation of Veronica’s pride of the flesh and sprang from 
the same roots. Only Andrew had nothing real in his heart to 
set against it. Andrew was a shadow among his shadows, a 
figure ariiong his columns of figures.” 

Scragge smiled again, enjo5dng the exasperation which 
Wickham was unable to hide. 
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“What was the exact nature of Sir Andrews business? 

Wickham asked. . 

“He was a financier. He lent money to foreign governments 

. mostly small foreign governments." 

“He was a millionaire ?" . 

The cigar described a circle and came to rest again between 

Scragge’s white teeth. 

“Andrew lent other people’s money." 

“As a bank does ?" 

“My dear sir, banks do not lend other people s money. Umy 
financiers do that. Ihe money Andrew lent belonged to those 
whom he served, his masters, not his customers. He was a^o- 
ciated with a group which finances foreign governments. His 
own operations were mostly in Asia. He borrowed gold to lend 
to those who wanted it and he had two chief anxieties, namely 
that those to whom he lent might refuse to repay and those ^>^om 
whom he borrowed might refuse to lend. The latter was the 
greater—much the greater. Poor Andrew was always haunted 
by the idea that his masters were growing tired of him ; that is 
why he was always trying to increase his importance. Any land 
of a title impresses business men because they think it means that 
the possessor occupies a position of influence and importance. 
One of the things nobody outside of it can understand about this 
country is the fact that titles are mostly a sign that the titled 

person has no influence whatever." 

Dr. Hailey enjoyed the smile with which this statement was 
accompanied, and felt, in spite of himself, that Scragge was a man 
of insight. He assumed his eyeglass and asked : 

“Can a man play the game Sir .Vndrew was playing without 

making enemies ?" 

“Of course not. But Andrew was safe enough ; one does not 
kill Father Christinas, so to speak. Not that he didn t take 
precautions. 1 know that for a long time he carried a loaded 
revolver about with him, though I never heard that he had fired 
it. Even the people to whom he refused further financial help 
lived on, as a rule, in the hope that he might one day be con¬ 
strained to open his purse-strings." 

Scragge sighed easily. 

“What a game !" he exclaimed. “All the rulers of this wicked 
earth dancing attendance on obscure men without a trace of 
regard for them or their peoples." 

“In fact," Wickham said, "Sir Andrew was armed at the 
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time of his death. The revolver he carried had not been dis¬ 
charged.” 

Scragge nodded. “So I suspected,” he declared. 

“Was Sir Andrew engaged in any transactions at the time of 
his death ?” 

“Oh no ! The Government is the only financier these days. 
But there were loans outstanding, of course.” 

The lawyer lowered his voice and looked cunning. 

“That was the rub. Andrew lived in a lather of anxiety about 
his outstanding loans—in case the enemy got possession, I mean. 
That’s why he wanted me to see him so often. I knew some¬ 
thing about the laws of other nations and I was able to act as 
go-between with the Treasury. Foreign loans means foreign 
exchange, you know. The British Treasury is interested in 
foreign exchange at the present hour.” 

“The Treasury had taken possession of the loans ?” 

“That is one way of putting it.” 

Wickham frowned. 

“Please explain,” he demanded. 

“The Treasury is interested only in loans which are good, 
loans which can be made to yield foreign exchange and which, 
consequently, can be used to buy goods in the countries con¬ 
cerned. It is not interested in bad loans or very doubtful loans. 
Poor Andrew cherished hopes of being able to sell his ducks for 
swans ; but they’re no fools down in Whitehall.” 

“Are you saying that Sir Andrew's financial position was 
unsound—his personal position, I mean ?” 

“Unsound ?” Scragge emitted a deep chuckle. “My dear 
sir, it was impossible—so long as the war lasted. Everything 
was frozen, unsalable. Happily, Andrew’s creditors could not 
put any more pressure on him than he could put on his debtors. 
But everything had come to journey's end. The man didn’t 
know whether he was a millionaire or a beggar.” 

“And yet he could pay £30,000 for a peerage for his 
daughter ?” Wickham snapped. 

“He could write cheques against what he possessed.” 

“You said that he didn't know what he possessed.” 

Scragge shrugged his shoulders as a gesture of helplessness. 

“If I have £1000 in the Bank,” he declared, “I can write 
cheques against it, can’t I ? I may owe it all, and more, to some 
creditor or other, but so long as my creditor can’t bring any 
pressure to bear on me the money remains my money to do with 
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what I choose. That ww Andrew's position. MeanwhUe he 

had enough to go on with.’’ 

“Enough ready cash ?” 

“Yes, plenty of it.” 

“Had he any source of income ?” , _ . . , 

“His investments in British Stock and British Companies. 
And the payments he hoped to receive from Government against 

the foreign holding he had surrendered.” 

Wickham took a notebook from his pocket. 

“Can you suggest a figure of income ?” he asked. 

“Ten thousand.” 

“A year ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And of expenses ?” 

Scragge shook his head. 

“I don’t know exactly what he was spending. I fancy his 
expenses exceeded his income—I mean that he was li\ ing on his 
capital. He has been selling out securities since the war began, 
and he sold heavily after tlie Munich Agreement. I don’t know 
what he did with the proceeds of these sales. He trusted nobody 

fully about his financial dealings.” 

“It seems extraordinary,” Wickham commented, “that in 
such circumstances he should wish to buy peerages and give away 
his property.” 

Again Scragge looked helpless. 

“I'm afraid, sir,” he exclaimed, “that you don’t understand 
the ricli man’s difificulty—if 1 may so put it. Rich men ai;e 
concerned with capital rather than with interest. They are 
concerned to avoid payments to Government, which represent 
dead loss. It is better to buy a peerage than to hand over the 
money to the tax-collector. Andrew was engaged in taking 
his daughter and his son-in-law into partnership. They were to 
get a part of his fortune while his fortune still belonged to him. 
He was putting his money beyond the reach of his creditors and 
also, to some extent, beyond the reach of the Government. If 
things turned out well he could afford it ; if they turned out badly 
his daughter and her husband were provided for.” 

Wickham made a note, but his contracted brows showed that 
he was far from satisfied. Scragge threw the end of his cigar 
into the fireplace. 

“All rich men,” he went on, “keep lawyers at their elbows 
to steer them through the rocks and shoals of Government regu- 
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lations. The game just now is to reduce income in favour of 
capital and to place capital in such safe places as may be found 
for it. One's daughter is a safe place, and her possessions do not 
figure in one’s own transactions. Money in the bank is a safe 
place : it yields no interest, but it can be got at immediately.” 

Wickham shut his notebook. 

“At least,” he said, “Sir Andrew was in no immediate financial 
difficulty ? ” 

“He was in no immediate financial difficulty.” 

“Whereas Brooke was living under a cloud ?” 

X 6S# 

“Can you think of any reason why Brooke should have killed 
Sir Andrew ?' ’ 

“None except the D.F.C. Brooke got a head wound, you 
know. It was for that reason that the Bench took a lenient 
view of his escapade.” 

“One other question,” Wickham demanded. “Has Sir Andrew 
left a will ? ” 

Scragge shook his head. “He was always talking about 
making a will,” he said, “but he never made one. He hated the 
idea that the world would go on after he had left it.” 


CHAPTER .VII 


ti 


i t 


HEAD INJURY 

When Scragge had gone Wickham began to pace the room.^^ 
“Head injuries may change character, may they not ? he 
asked the doctor. 

They may weaken self-control.” 

‘It amounts to the same thing. Brooke must have been a 
steady fellow before he joined up. They don t let the other kind 
into the R.A.F. if they can help it. After he was wounded he 
got blind drunk in the company of a woman. And now this. 
I'm afraid, my dear HaUey, we're being pushed to the conclusion 
that I, for one, have tried my best to avoid. For, rmnd y^» 
Brooke must have been in a tremendously excited state. He 
was on his defence with the old man, and Sir Andrew was in 
no mood to spare him. And he was in love with Veronica, 
think Scragge is probably right when he says that Veronica ^ ® 

B 
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unforgiving sort. Escapades find no echo of s>Tnpathy in their 
hearts.” 

"I confess to a liking for Veronica.” 

"Quite. She’s a good-looking girl and a modest girl. But 
there’s a tiger in every woman's heart when jealousy comes into 
play. She must have hurt her airman's feelings as much as her 
own feelings had been hurt. And he was excitable and lacking 
in control. . . .” 

Dr. Hailey took a prolonged pinch of snuff. 

"Sir Andrew’s skull was smashed,” he said. "With what was 
it smashed ? Sir Andrew carried a loaded revolver. Why did 
he not defend himself ? For, remember, the dead man knew 
about the escapade and about the head wound and must have 
foreseen trouble. Another point. The skull was smashed from 
behind. How did Brooke manage to get behind his man ? 
And why did Brooke stab the corpse through the heart ? Men 
who lack control may strike ; but the blow, as a rule, exhausts 
all their anger if it achieves its purpose. This murderer was 
deeply concerned to make sure that his victim was really dead. 
Had Brooke stnick the blow such deep concern would almost 
certainly not have been felt by him. On the contrary, he would 
have summoned help and given himself up. Tm speaking as a 
student of psychology, of course ; and students of psychology 
are apt to make mistakes.” 

Wickham shook his head. 

"I agree,” he said, "that these arc all points of importance. 
But look at the facts. Look at the record of the snow. When 
I said I did not believe that Brooke was guilty I spoke without 
knowledge of the head injury, and without knowledge of the 
escapade. There was a motive ; and the head injury may 
easily have transformed exasperation into frenzy. It^s hard to 
know, as you say, how the blow was delivered or how the weapon 
was obtained. But Brooke had plenty of opportunity to supply 
himself with a heavy weight and plenty of opportunity to get 
rid of that weight. The old man, too, may have bent down or 
slipped or been pushed over before he was struck.” 

"What did you make of Scragge ?” 

Wickham shrugged his shoulders. 

"I dislike lawyers,” he said evasively. 

"A curious type, don't you think ?” 

"Possibly. The man is as vain as a peacock. He has the 
shrewdness of vain people, which is developed in order to spare 
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their feelings. I observed that he envied Sir Andrew almost as 
much as he sneered at him. Scragge would be a financier if 
he knew how, believe me.” 

There was a knock at the door. Veronica Miles entered the 
room. 

“May I speak to you for a moment ?” she asked Wickham. 

She glanced at Dr. Hailey, who at once moved to the door. 
She asked him to remain. 

“Colonel Wickham knows, does he not.” she asked, “that you 
have come to help us ?” 

“He knows.” 

She sat down and faced the detective. 

“I saw you in court,” she said. “So you heard about the 
letter which I sent to Mr. Brooke. I did not wish to tell the 
Court what was in the letter, but I am ready to tell you—if you 
wish to hear.” 

She was still self-composed, though there was an anxiety in 
her voice which -she had not been able wholly to exclude. 

“I shall be pleased to hear anything you wish to say,” 
Wickham told her. 

She hesitated for a moment and then stated : 

“I think you should know that I have Mr. Brooke’s consent 
and also Lord Whitehouse’s consent.” 

Wickham nodded. She leaned towards him. 

"Mr. Brooke,” she went on, “was injured in the head during 
the air battle for which he got the D.F.C. He became subject 
to fits of giddiness and he found that a little brandy was the only 
thing which warded off these fits. Sometunes he took too much 
brandy-’' 

She broke off and addressed Dr. Hailey. 

"It is a fact, is it not,” she asked, “that a man who has 
suffered a head injury is less well able to stand alcohol than an 

uninj ured man ? ’ ’ 

"That sometimes happens.” 

"You lose your tolerance ?” ^ t • j 

The medical term came roundly from her lips and proclamea 
that she had had it from professional sources. The doctor reahzed 
that he was witnessing a stage in a long process of c^fence 
whereby Brooke had achieved exoneration, or, rather, had been 
exonerated. 

“Yes,” he said, "a man may lose his tolerance. 

"That is what happened to Mr. Brooke. Unfortunately he 
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did not realize that it had happened to him. One evening he 
drove a car when lie was in no fit state to drive.” 

She paused and turned again to Wickham. 

“He had been out at a party of some sort—a party at which a 
number of pretty go-ahead girls were present. He must have 
offered to drive one of them home, because she was in the car 

with him when the accident took place.” 

Again she paused. Dr. Hailey’s face remained inscrutable. 

“The car,” she went on. “ran up a bank and overturned. 
i\Ir. Brooke was charged with being drunk. Mercifully, no one 
was injured. The rase was not reported except in one local 
paper, because the magistrates accepted the explanation 1 have 
given you—the loss of tolerance. But nn father got a copy of 
the paper in w'hich the report appeared.” 

“How ?” 

“I don't know. I asked him, but he refused to tell me. He 
showed me the report and asked me if 1 wished to have anything 
to do with such a man. I confess that I got a great shock—a 
terrible shock. At first 1 didn’t seem to be able to collect my 
thoughts, and I was unjust to Mr. Brooke in giving now'eight to 
his physical condition.” 

"You had meant to inarrv Mr. Brooke ?” Wickham 
asked. 

”Ves. But when I read the account of the case I felt that I 
could never marry him. Never. I wrote to him and told him 
that I could never marry him.” 

“That was the letter which was mentioned in court ?” 

”Yes.” 

"Had you promised to marry him ?” Wickham asked. 

“No. But he had asked me and I was going to promise. 
He knew that I was going to promise. My father had been 
pressing very hard for an engagement to Lord Whitehouse and I 
felt that I must face tliat and come to a final decision about it. 
I felt that I owed it to my father to be frank with myself. That 
is why I did not promise immediately to marry Mr. Brooke.” 

“Did you know that your father was prepared to pay Lord 
Whitehouse £30,000 if he married you ?” 

Veronica winced. 

“Yes, I knew' that. It sounds horrible, of course ; but it is 
really less horrible than it soimds. Lord Whitehouse is very 
poor and is trying hard to save his estates, w'hich I approve of. 
He must marry money or sell his estates. Had I been fond of him 
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I should have been delighted with the arrangement. But, though 
I like him very much, I don’t wish to marry him.” 

Wickham frowned. 

“You became engaged to him ?” he said. 

The girl shook her head in the manner of those who despair of 
making their meaning clear. 

“The blow I had received,” she said, “was a very severe one. 
I felt that it scarcely mattered any longer what I did with my 
life, and that, if I could help Lord Whitehouse and please my 
father at the same time, I ought not to refuse. But after the 
announcement appeared I regretted what I had done.” 

“Regretted?” 

“I mean I knew I could not marry Lord Whitehouse. T told 
him so. He asked me to leave matters as they were for a little, 
until my mind was clear, and I agreed to that.” 

“And Brooke ?” 

“He did not try to defend himself.” 

She took a letter from her pocket and handed it to Wickham. 

“That is his reply to my letter,” she said. “As I told you, he 
wants you to read it.” 

Wickham glanced at the envelope, which had been crumpled 
and then straightened out again. He took a half-sheet of note- 
paper, also crumpled and straightened, from it. The letter ran : 

R.A^F., 

Dec. 30, 1940. 

My dear Veronica, 

I plead guilty. It's true, and that’s all there is to say about 
it. When I get a chance I’ll come and see you. Till then give me 
the benefit of any doubts you may feel. 

Yours, 

Tom. 

Wickham handed the letter back. Veronica passed it to 
Dr. Hailey. She watched his face closely as he read it, but he 
betrayed no feeling. 

“At first,” she confessed, “I could scarcely believe it. I had 
expected that he would defend himself. I think I had expected 
that he would be able to say that the report concerned some other 
Tom Brooke. It seemed—it seemed almost an outrage that he 

should just calmly admit everything.” , u 

“Was it just after you got that letter that you agreed to be 
engaged to Lord Whitehouse ?” 
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‘'The next day." 

“You crushed the letter." 

She flushed. 

“Yes. I crumpled it up and threw it away. Then 1 felt it 
mustn’t be left lying about. I picked it up to put it in the fire. 
Instead, I put it in my pocket." 

“When did you straighten it out again ?’’ 

“When I began to realize that 1 couldn’t marry Lord White- 
house. It was only then that the fact of Tom’s head injury took 
possession of my mind. Suddenly 1 seemed to see ever^dhing 
from a ditlerent angle. It seemed to me that it was I. not he, 
who should ask forgiveness. I told my father that." 

“Well?" 

“My father wanted me to marry Lord Whitehouse. He said 
that men who had been wounded in llie head became epileptic 
sometimes and were dangerous and that he would never give his 
consent to such a marriage." 

“Your brother called your fatlier a snob." 

“I’m sorry he did. My father was kind to us in his own way. 

I can scarcely remember my mother, but I think she must have 
been a very unselfish woman, because my father seemed to expect 
always to get everything he wanted and to be told that every¬ 
thing he wanted was his right. Rex—that’s my brother— 
couldn’t stand it. and I found it difticult efiough ; but I could see 
that the poor man didn’t realize how exacting and self-centred 
he had become." 

Wickham nodded approvingly. 

“Your father was a timid man ?" he asked. 

"Not exactly timid. He was horrified at the idea that he was 
no longer safe in his own house. Outraged, if you understand. 
He was determined that the enemy should not score over him. At 
least I think it was like that. Rex says it was sheer cowardice. 
My father wouldn’t stay in the house if a warning had sounded, 
and he never went to London—or anywhere else. Most nights 
he slept in his shelter." 

"Alone ?" 

“Oh yes. We almost never went to the shelter.” 

Wickham consulted his notebook. 

“Lord Whitehouse was here,” he asked, “when the bomb 
fell ?“ 

“Yes." 

“Staying in the house ?" 
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“He had come for the week-end. He nearly always came for 
the week-ends.” 

She drew a sharp breath. 

“A great many wedding presents kept coming,” she added. 
“Presents for him as well as presents for me.” 

“And of course you were still engaged ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You broke off your engagement that last week-end ?” 
Dr. Hailey asked. 

Veronica started. 

“Lord Whitehouse told you ?” 

“No.” 

“Tom, then ?” 

“No.” 

“It's true. That was what Tom went to see my father about 
—he had to go back to duty.” 

Wickham made a note. Then he raised his head sharply. 
“Was there to be another announcement ?” he asked. 

“An announcement that the engagement had been broken 
off. The stream of presents had to be stopped at once.” 

“So that Whitehouse had been told definitely ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Whitehouse said in his evidence that there had been a 
quarrel between him and Brooke and that you had stated, on 
that occasion, that you would marry according to your father s 
wishes.” 

“That was just after the announcement of the engagement on 

January 2nd.” 

“Brooke came to see you then ?” 

“Yes, for a few hours. I didn’t see him, and my father didn t 
see him. He saw Lord Whitehouse and Mr. Scragge.” 

“What kind of quarrel took place ?” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Were blows struck ?” 

“No, no. Of course not.” 

“Your brother was present ?” 

“No.” Veronica hesitated, and then added ‘ My brother 
knew nothing about the report of Tom's escapade.” 

“Did Whitehouse know ?” 

“I think he did. But he didn't speak about it to me. 

“What happened when you told Whitehouse that you couldn t 

marry him ?” 
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She shook her head. , 

“Nothing. He accepted that. Lord Whitehouse is a splendid 

fellow really.” . 

“He didn’t insist on knowing your father’s mmd ? 

“No. But I wanted to play fair by him and my father,” 

She paused in embarrassment. 

“I had behaved badly.” she said. “I had failed to make as 
much allowance for Mr. Brooke as the magistrates had made and 
I had put Lord W’hitehouse in a foolish position. I was dread¬ 
fully ashamed of myself. 1 was most anxious to do what I could 
do to mend matters. I thought that if Tom spoke plainly to my 
father, telling him that Lord Whitehouse was ready to release 
me, he might be induced to consent.” 

Wickham nodded. 

“Did it occur to you.” he asked, “that Brooke’s injury might 
make it difficult for him to keep his head in such circumstances ?” 

He spoke gently, but Dr. Hailey saw the chill of fear fall upon 
the girl’s face. 

“No.” she faltered. “That didn't occur to me.” 


CHAPTER VIll 

THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE 

Wickham was a shy man, very reluctant to display feeling. But 
Veronica's honesty and courage had touched him and he did not 
try to disguise the anxiety in his voice when he asked her if 
Brooke had seemed unduly excited when he left the house to go 
to the shelter. She shook her head. 

“He was quite calm and he was very cheerful.” 

“Did he know that your father usually carried a loaded 
revolver ?” 

“Yes, he knew that. He had a revolver himself, of course, 
but he hadn’t brought it with him. He was unarmed when he 
went to the shelter. He hadn’t even a walking-stick. His 
footprints show that he didn’t pick up anything on the way.” 

“Whereas your father was, in fact, armed ?” 

1ft 

1 es. 

The detective leaned towards the girl. 

“I want to tell you,” he said, “what 1 have already told Dr. 
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Hailey. I think that all the evidpce except what I call the 
purely mechanical evidence is against the idea that Brooke is 
guilty. But I must ask you to remember how deadly the 
mechanical evidence seems to be.” 

“I know. I know.” 

“There is not so much as a ruffle on the surface of the snow 
anywhere except at the footprints, and these are clear and clean- 
cut. And the shelter is twenty yards distant from the stream 
which runs below it, and seventeen yards distant from the belt 
of trees which separates this property from the main road. 
Nobody could cross either of these distances without leaving 
footmarks.” 

The fear in Veronica’s eyes had quickened with every word of 
this recitation. She caught her breath as Wickham finished 
and then exclaimed : 

. “Tom didn’t do it ! He didn’t do it!” 

“Suppose that his injury-” 

She made a swift gesture of repudiation. 

“No, no ! His injury cannot have made a murderer of him. 

That is impossible.” 

Wickham glanced at his notebook. 

“How long had Brooke been with your father before the bomb 

fell he ssksd 

“Only a few minutes. I am quite sure, because he ^ 
were in this room just before he went away and I was watching 
tli6 clock# 

She pointed to the small clock on the mantelpiece as she spoke. 
Wickham thanked her for her visit, but she seemed reluctant to go. 
“Have you any—any clue ?” she asked wistfully. 

“None, beyond those already discovered.” , , , j 

“You can see, at any rate, that Tom had got what he wanted. 
I mean that I was going to marry him whatever Father mig 
say. He had nothing to gain and everything to lose by quar¬ 
relling with Father.” , , • ^«A ^ 

“Yes. that’s plain enough.” Wickham had risen. As a 

motive for murder the difference with your father is scare y 

worth considering. But we can’t overlook the 

afraid. Excitement of any kind seems to disturb the brain m 

He turned to Dr. Hailey for confirmation. The doctor 

of the victims of severe head injuries do tend to suffer 
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from what are called 'brain-^storms’,” he said. “But not all the 

victims, by any means.” 

“I'm dealing with possibilities.” 

■'Ves. I know.” Dr. Hailey turned to Veronica. “Do you 
kuow if your father ever suffered from giddy attacks ?” 

“I don't think so.” 

"It is just possible that he might have slipped and smashed 
* 1 * * 

"Dr. Jollywater,” Wickham interrupted, "discounted that 
idea altogether. Besides, that would leave the knife unex¬ 
plained. There were no recent finger-prints on the handle of the 
knife, which means that the handle had been wrapped in a 
handkerchief or that gloves were worn.” 

Dr. Hailey nodded. 

"I agree. The knife discounts accident.” 

"It’s a big clasp-knife. A very ordinary sort of weapon.” 

"New?" 

"Not verv new, perhaps.” 

"I think,” Veronica said, "that it was my father’s own knife. 
He always carried a knife. I meant to tell the police.” 

"Really ?” 

Wickham’s face, which liad been blank, expressed, suddenly, 
a lively interest. 

"I didn’t sec the knife,” the girl added. "And Tom wouldn't 
know. But I could tell you at once if 1 saw it, and so could Rex. 
The description Tom gave me of the handle made me think it 
must be Father’s.” 

Wickham turned to the doctor. 

"Sir Andrew’s revolver, on the other hand,” he said, "hadn't 
been touched.” 

Veronica left them. Wickham invited Dr. Hailey to accom- 
panv' him to the shelter. They left the house by the Nvindow in 
Sir Andrew’s room, through which the dead man was accustomed 
to go out when the air-raid warning sounded. Wickham bade 
the doctor take careful stock of the room, saying that he had 
already examined it. It was a big room, expensively furnished, 
florid in patches, but elsewhere rather empty, as if the impulse to 
decorate and cndcjw had spent itself or been suddenly restrained. 
A huge bookcase with glass doors contained elaborately bound 
volumes of classics, the Waverley novels being specially 
prominent. The bay window on the left was, in fact, the base 
of one of the turrets. Dr. Hailey entered it and looked out on the 
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big shrubbery, which seemed to extend across to the highway. 
The shrubbery was separated from the tower by a path, but this 
was closed by an iron gate, so that the front of the house was shut 
off from the lawn behind. The room had an enormous fireplace 
furnished mth an inglehook in the manner of old public houses. 
A small table in the nook bore copies of the Listener and the 
Radio Times. 

'T believe,” Wickham said, ‘‘that the old man was a great 
radio fan.” 

He turned and pointed to an imposing-looking wireless set 
which filled a comer of the room near the door. 

“He must have paid a long price for that luxury,” he com¬ 
mented. “There can't be a station on earth that lies outside 
of its radius.” 

They walked on the footboards which the police had laid do\yn. 
The lines of footsteps remained clear and sharp in the crisp 
snow and it was easy to distinguish the prints of Sir Andrew s 
goloshes from Brooke's shoes and Veronica's slippers. Only 
the shoes and slippers returned. Dr. Hailey stood for a moment 
to familiarize himself with the scene. The roof of the shelter 
was clearly visible, protruding, like some huge tortoise, from the 
small mound which had been chosen as the shelter's site—no 
doubt to secure sufficient drainage. The sloping roof was a big 
slab of concrete. On every side of it the snow spread out undis¬ 
turbed, except where the crater of the bomb gashed the lawn. 
The crater was situated near the shelter. 

“Where does the stream run ?” Dr. Hailey asked. 

“Below the crater. There's a steep bank. Sir Andrew seems 
to have taken every precaution to make sure that he would not 
be flooded out in winter, as so many others have been. The 
shelter has a sharp fall to the stream on the one side and a good 
usable fall towards the main road on the other. Look at that. 

Wickham pointed to a wireless aerial which stretched along 
the facade of the house, some distance from the turrets. Dr. 
Hailey glanced at it through his eyeglass. 

“Now,” he remarked, “I can understand what the official 
forms speak about ‘wireless receiving stations’.” 

“Nothing cheap about this place, eh ?” 

“No, only nasty.” 

Wickham laughed. 

“Fve been told that the financial people make more use oi 
their wireless sets than is generally known. Most foreign govern- 
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ments broadcast market prices, especially the South American 
Republics. I suppose the old man sat in there picking up bar¬ 
gains in the ends of the earth. No gale would ever be strong 
enough to p>ut him out of business. But the bomb did the trick 
all right ; snapped the aerial post at the shelter as if it had been a 
match, as j^oii’ll see.” 

Tlie ground sloped gently to the shelter. Just beyond the 
door, which was placed on the side away from the house, there 
was a steep declivity. A dark, shallow stream ran between 
ragged snow-covered banks, like jet on silver. Bare fields 
stretched away beyond the stream. 

■'You see,” Wickham commented, "how impossible it is that 
anj'one can have left tlie shelter without advertising the fact 
by footprints. My first idea, before 1 came here, was that the 
stream might have furnished a way. 1 thought it might have 
been possible to jump from the shelter door do\\m the bank into 
the water. But you have only to see the place to realize the 
absurdity of such guessing. It must be fully twenty yards from 
door to water.” 

"More than that.” j 

"Probably. I told the police to make exact measurements.” 

The approach to the shelter was by a flight of concrete steps. 
The bomb crater was situated about twenty yards away, on the « 
top of the bank, in the direction of the main road. The blast < 
had struck the side of the shelter, cracking it and dislodging pieces J; 
of brick. A small piece of the edge of the roof had been broken 
off, but the slope of the roof from the direction of the bomb down- ' 
wards had protected it. The bomb had also distorted the flight ^ 
of steps so that lumps of concrete were flung down against the . 
door, which opened outwards. Wickham pointed to these 
heavy obstructions. 

"Veronica Miles,” he said, "possessed just enough strength 
to clear a way for the door and enable Brooke to squeeze out. 

No strength could have forced the door from inside because the 
steps acted as a barrier. It can be taken as absolutely certain 
that, after the bomb had fallen, the shelter was sealed. Nobody 
left it until Veronica cleared the door.” 

« 

He pointed to the roof as he spoke. 

"The blast must have been terrific,” he said. "That slab 
of concrete is heavily reinforced: othenvise it would have 
fallen in.” 

The}' descended the steps, which had been partially cleared - 
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by the police. Wickham stood back to allow the doctor to enter, 
calling his attention to the indentations on the door where it 
had been forced against the obstruction. 

"Obviously,” he said, "Brooke tried to break out. These 
are stout planks and they are reinforced by an iron plate behind.” 

The shelter was in darkness. Dr. Hailey lit his electric lamp 
and placed it on the top of the wireless set. The room was 
much larger than he had expected and had been very carefuU 3 " 
furnished. There were two beds of the bunk type, both ready 
for occupation, each fitted with an electric reading-lamp. The 
concrete floor carried a parquet and was covered with a thick 
rug. The walls had been washed with rust-coloured ochre. An 
electric fire of large size was built into the wall opposite the beds, 
so that these could be dried effectively even in the dampest 
weather. It was possible, too, to control the wireless set from 
the lower of the two bunks so that the occupant of the bunk 
need not get out of bed. 

"Notice,” Wickham said, "how every detail of safety and 
comfort and even decoration has been considered. The electric 
wires were broken, but had this not happened the elaborate system 
of fuses would have prevented any electric shocks.” 

He opened the lid of a fuse-box high up on the wall, as he 
spoke, disclosing a complicated mechanism. Then he pointed 
to the wireless set. 


"It is the same as the set in the study,” he commented. 
"Business as usual seems to have been the idea. It rather 
surprises me that there is no telephone, but I suppose that long¬ 
distance calls are out of the picture when raids are in progress. 
The old man must have settled down every night to his work of 
hearing what his debtors in all the ends of the earth were doing. 
He spent the day, no doubt, telling them, through his various 
agents, what he thought about them. And people say that 
financiers do not work for their livings.” 

"Where was the body lying ?” Dr. Hailey asked. 

"There.” 


Wickham indicated a place on the floor just below the bottom 
bunk. He added : 

"There are no stains of blood on the carpet, so that it seems 
that he must have fallen on his face. He was dead, apparently, 
when he fell.” 

The doctor stooped and passed his eyeglass backwards and 
forwards across the spot indicated. He nodded. 


" rhere are no stains,” he agreed. 

He glanced round the room. Wickham told him that no 

stains had been discovered anywhere. ■ 

"The murder was committed.” he said, "with one smashing 
blow, which did its work instantly and completely. I understand 
that if death had not been instantaneous there might have been 
bleeding from nose or ears. As you see. tlicre is no sign of such 
bleeding." 

Dr. Hailey bent again and then knelt on the floor. He 
moved his glass slowly and carefully. It came to rest upon a 
tiny piece of material which lay on the carpet. The doctor took 
his’ pen from his pocket and turned the material over. He 
invited Wickham to inspect it. The detective brought the electric 
lamp down to the floor. When Dr. Hailey turned the material 
over again one side gleamed. 

"By gad !” Wickham exclaimed. 

Dr. Hailey took an envelope from his pocket and moved the 
material on to it. Both men stood up. Wickham lit his torch, 
which was an extremely bright one. 

"Looks like gold,” he exclaimed in eager tones, and then 
immediately added : "All is not gold that glitters, eh ?” 

"It has been cut recently. Only freshly cut metal would 
gleam like that.” 

"Copper?” 

"That’s possible. He may have had some repairs done to his 
wireless set.” • 

The doctor knelt again and resumed his search. After a few 
moments he rose with another piece of the same material. 

"I fancy it is copper,” he declared. 

Wickham opened the back of the wireless set and looked 
into it. 

"Plenty of copper in here,” he stated. 

"I’m afraid we shall want an expert. Wireless sets are the 7^ 
great unknown so far as I am concerned.” 

Again the search began and again it was rewarded, though 
the piece of material on this occasion was much smaller. The 
doctor collected the pieces and transferred them to an envelope, 
which he handed to Wickham. 

"I think it might be worth while to have them tested,'* he 
said. "One never knows.” 

Wickham put the envelope in his pocket case. 

"Where is the emergency exit ?” the doctor asked him. 
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There. The bricks are left loose so that the}' can be pushed 
out in case of necessity. They're smaller than the other bricks." 

Dr. Hailey tried to move one of the bricks. It moved quite 
easily. He worked at it for a moment and then drew it into the 
shelter. He brought it to the light and examined it closely. 
He swung it in his hand. 

That would make a formidable weapon," he commented. 

He glanced at Wickham and saw a gleam of excitement in 
his eyes. 

^^<^ohe said he had failed to find the emergency exit,” 

Wickham said. 

He lifted another of the bricks and examined it as the doctor 

had examined the first. 

There's nothing," he announced. 

“No." 

replaced the bricks and stood back to look at them. 

One might easily fail to find the exit in the dark," he said. 

Oh yes. Unless one knew exactly where it was, one would 
almost certainly faU to find it." 

They left the shelter. Wickham pointed to the mast of the 
aenal which the bomb had broken. It stood close to the end of 
the shelter on the side opposite to the door. 

“ nearly as thick as a telegraph pole," he commented, 

and yet it has been snapped like a twig. One scarcely realizes 
the^ormous strength of high explosive." 

He hd the way to the mast, using the footboards with great 
care. The strong pine seemed to have been snapped across some 
giant knee. He picked up the aerial and showed the doctor the 
excellence of its manufacture. 

Sir Andrew," he remarked, “was certainly not numbered 
among those who believed that the Settlement at Munich had 
averted the possibility of war. This place was built in the late 
autumn of 1938 ; it was built for the rough handling which, in 
^as received. If the bomb had come down a dozen yards 
arther away there would have been no damage at all." 

Hr. Hailey took a penknife from his pocket. 

permitted," he asked, “to scrape the wire ?" 

^He cut away the waterproof cover by which the thick copper 
^rre was protected from the weather. He drew the blade, of his 
Kmfe over the twisted strands and presented the wire to his 

companion. 
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It gleams," he said, "exactly as the pieces I picked off the 
floor gleam.” 

Wickham nodded, and then contracted his brow. 

“The floor must have been swept every day, don’t you 

think ?” he queried. 

“Oh yes.” 

“And this aerial has certainly not been disturbed for a long 
time. No hurricane could have blown it down.” 

He drew on the wire as he spoke, raising it from the snow. 
The second post was situated fifteen yards away near the belt 
of trees which separated the lawn from the turnpike. Wickham's 
strength was not enough to cause the post to bend in the least 
degree. He flung the wire down and turned to the doctor. 

“There,” he said, “is the evidence in the case. All the 
evidence. As you can see, it points in one direction, and in one 
direction only.” 

\ 

CHAPTER IX 

RUNAWAY 

They walked back to the house. The policeman named Dickson, 
who had given evidence at the inquest, met them at the window 
of Sir Andrew’s study. He told Wickham that he had been 
unable to find Brooke and that nobody knew what had become 
of the man. 

“He’s staying in the house.” 

“Yes. sir. But he’s not here now.” 

Wickham frowned sharply. 

“I gave orders that he was to be kept under observation,” 
he snapped. “Who was told off to watch him ?” 

“Constable Smith, sir.” 

J'Send him here.” 

Dickson went away. Wickham turned to the doctor. 

“If he’s bolted,” he declared, “the matter is ended so far as 
I’m concerned. Fool 1” 

Smith entered the room and stood uneasily near the door. 
Wickham told liim to shut the door. 

“You had orders to keep an eye on Pilot-Officer Brooke, I 
understand,” he said. 

“Yes, sir.” 
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Where is Pilot-Officer Brooke ?*' 

“I—I don’t know, sir.” 

“When did you last see him ?" 

“He came back here after the inquest, sir.” 

“When did you last see him ?” 

“I saw him in the hall here after the inquest. He went 
upstairs to his room.” 

“And then ?” 

“He didn't come downstairs again, sir, and his room is 
empty.” 

“Has the house been searched ?” 

“I have looked in all the upstairs rooms, sir. He isn’t in any 
of the rooms.” 

Wickham strode to the fireplace and rang the bell. Dickson 
answered his summons. 

“Have the house searched immediately,” the detective 
ordered, “from floor to ceiling. Everywhere. Search the 
grounds, too.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

‘And telephone to Walsingham station and find out if anyone 
answering his description has boarded a train.” 

Dickson turned to the door. Wickham recalled him. 

“What about cars ?” he demanded. “Has Mr. Brooke got a 
car?” 

Yes, sir. His car is in the garage, sir. We have nearly a 
dozen men posted round the house, sir, and they report at 

regular intervals.” 

“Use them, man—use them. Spread them out. All over the 

countryside.” 

The policeman left the room. Wickham turned to the 
doctor. 

*9”Iy fools bolt,” he declared. “And a man who bolts at 
this time is a bigger fool than most. Nobody can get out of the 
country and nobody is safe who does not show an identity card. 
If the fellow has really gone he has hanged himself, whereeis 
there was a good chance that a plea of insanity might have saved 
hhn. Juries look upon men who run away as sane men.” 
w sentence was spoken bitterly and advertised 

Wickham’s exasperation. The man was a good specimen of his 
kind, but the book of rules was in his heart and he foresaw, 
f rf questions and difficulties which the disappearance 

of Brooke must occasion. A message was brought to him from 
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the representative of one of the newspapers. He returned a 
curt refusal and then picked up the telephone. He informed 
Scotland Yard that Brooke was missing and told them that he had 
some scraps of metal about which he wanted a chemical report. 

“I shall have to get a warrant against Brooke immediately/’ 
he told the doctor. "I had hoped to postpone that step a little 

longer." ' , • 

Dickson came back to the room. His face proclaimed his 
news. Brooke was not in the house. Wickham asked him if he 
had spread out his men and then told him to send Veronica to the 

study. 

"That girl is bound to know where he is," he declared. 

"If she knows she won't tell you." 

"Possibly not." 

There was a grim tone in the detective's voice which formerly 
had been absent from it. When Veronica entered the room he 
turned sharply to face her. 

"Mr. Brooke is missing," he declared. 

"Really?” 

Veronica’s face expressed no surprise. Her habitual pallor, 
which veiled the distant glow of red blood, seemed to emphasize 
her unconcern. She glanced at Dr. Hailey as if she expected him 
to offer some explanation. 

"He has been missing since he came back from the inquest,*'^.1 
the detective went on. "If he has, in fact, bolted from the house ; 
he has acted in the most foolish manner conceivable, b^ause 
flight, so far as British juries are concerned, is a confession ofj 
guilt. I had hoped to defer his arrest ; now I find myself forced 
to obtain a warrant." 4 


< 

tt; 




The words were pronounced slowly, at what Nvireless an -: 
nouncers call dictation speed. But if the effect aimed at was aj 
breakdown of the girl's resolution, they failed of their purpose.' 
Veronica only nodded. 4 

"I quite understand," she Siiid laconically. 

"Did you know that he had left the house ?’’ Ti'l 

"Why shouldn’t he leave the house ?" 

The detective blinked. Then he opened his mouth for an^. 
instant. 

"In the circumstances-' 




he began. 


"Had you wanted to arrest him you could have done so. • 
Had you wanted to keep a watch on his movements you couldj 
have done that also." ’ 
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“That is a foolish way of talking,” 

Veronica ignored the rebuke. 

“I don’t know where he is,” she said. “But, obviously if I 

did know I should not tell you.” 

“Don't you see how greatly his flight is likely to prejudice his 
chances ?” 

"His chances ?” 

“Of obtaining a verdict of temporary insanity.” 

Mr. Brooke would not wish to obtain such a verdict I 
think.” 

“That is his only chance—to disclaim all recollection of 
the events in the shelter. A man who has no recollection of 
crime doesn’t bolt in this fashion.” 

"And an innocent man, Colonel Wickham ?” 

The question was asked simply and sincerely. Again 
Wickham looked nonplussed. 

“An innocent man,” he said, “does not bolt from the police.” 

“Not even when the circumstantial evidence against him is 
overwhelming ?'' 

“Certainly not. Those who run away condemn themselves.” 

Veronica shook her head, 

"Innocence fights,” she said cryptically. 

Wickham told her that he had no further questions. He 
returned \wth the doctor to his own room. Police reports 
occupied him immediately, for the search of the grounds had 
yielded as little result as the search of the house. Nor had the 
station-master at Walsingham any information. A number of 
people had used the station but none of them were members of 
the Services. 


'So we draw blank,” the detective exclaimed. 

He ordered that the domestic staff should be summoned 
immediately. The maid whose work was to clean Brooke’s 
bedroom was brought first to him. She was a country girl 
named Polly Washburn. A lively terror possessed her in 
presence of the police. Wickham bade her be seated. 

‘Did you make Mr. Brooke’s bed this morning ?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, sir.” 

Did you see Mr. Brooke come back to his room a short 
time ago ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

I go downstairs,” she stated, “when the rooms are done.” 

Is there anybody upstairs except yourself ?” 
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“Do you mean working upstairs, sir ?” 

“Yes.” 

“There’s two more.” 

"Were either of them upstairs after you came down ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Might be. I don’t know.” 

“They have other duties ? I mean, they don't go into 
Mr. Brooke’s room ?” 

“Oh no. sir.” 

Wickham thought for a moment. 

“Was Mr. Brooke's kitbag in his room ?” he asked. 

“It was, sir.” 

“Is it there now, do you happen to know ?” 

“Yes, sir. The policeman, sir, told me that it was there.” 
Wickham told the girl to send in the other two chambermaids 
and then changed his mind and ordered them to come separately. 

The first was obviously a product of the town, quick-eyed 
and as smartly dressed as her occupation permitted. 

“What is your name ?” the detective asked. 

“Rose . . . Rose Martin.” 

“Is it your duty to go into Mr. Brooke's bedroom ?” 

A gleam of anxiety appeared in the girl’s eyes. 

“No. sir.” 

“Did you go into his bedroom this morning ?” 

Rose turned pale and sat down suddenly in the chair left 
vacant by Polly. She began to mop her eyes with her apron. 
“Well ?” Wickham demanded sharply. 

The girl began to cry. 

“I did go into his room,” she confessed, adding : “Please, sir, 
I—I wanted to see his flying medal.” 

“His medal ?” 

“ 'E 'as theD.F.r.. sir.” 

“But surely you know that airmen do not carry their medals 
about with them ?” 

The girl continued to cry. Wickham repeated his question. 
“I~I didn’t know that, sir.” 

“You looked into his kitbag ?” 

She nodded a bowed head. Wickham ordered her to sit 
upright. 

“What did you find there ?” he demanded. 

“Nothing but ’is clothes, sir. Collars and shirts and such¬ 
like.” 
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The detective assumed a look of great gravity. He leaned 
tow^ds the girl with half-open mouth and fixed stare. 

“Did anyone," he asked, “come to the room while you were 
there ?" 

She did not reply. The question was repeated sharply. 

“Yes, sir." 

“Who ?” 

Rose shook her head in token of her inability to make further 
confession. 

Wickham stood up. 

I am a police-officer,” he declared, “investigating a case of 
murder. Those who refuse information in such circumstances 
take a grave risk—a very grave risk." 

He sat down again. The girl had been cowed into sub¬ 
missiveness. 

“Pilot-Officer Brooke came to the room,” she said in low tones. 

“While you were there ? ’' 

“Yes, sir." 

“Was he not surprised to find you in his room ?” 

She shook her head. She glanced about her helplessly, as if 
looking for some means of escape. Wickham called her sharply 
to attention. 


“Did he speak to you ?" he asked. 

;;Np. sir." 

“Did you leave the room as soon as he came into it ?” 

Rose had began to weep again. Wickham repeated his 
earlier warning in more gentle tones, adding ; 

you tell me the truth no harm will come to you. That is 
the only safe thing for you to do—to tell the truth and to hide 
nothing. Hiding the truth is lying, you know.” 

He allowed his face to relax very gradually. Dr. Hailey could 

not but admire the technique of the performance, little as he 

hired or approved of it. Wickham began by an attack which 

robbed his victim of her wits and then, gradually, effected a 

r^ease of the tension he had produced. Thus he became the 

physician of the disease which he had caused, the deliverer from 

his own judgment. Rose responded to this treatment and dried 
her tears. 


into a cupboard in the room," she declared. 

He didn't see you at all ?" 

No, sir. 'E wasn’t alone, sir. Miss Veronica was with’im." 
Miss Veronica?" 
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Yes, sir. 

Wickham displayed an interest which had the effect of 
transforming the girl’s anxieties into self-importance, a proc^ 
which, apparently, he welcomed. She described how Veronica 

seemed to be pleading with Brooke. 

"I didn’t ’ear very well, being in the cupboard ; but Miss 
Veronica she was begging and urging ’im terrible." 

"Begging and urging him to do what ?" 

"I didn’t ’ear that. sir. They must ’ave been talking when 
they came to the room. She didn t say what it was she wanted 
’im to do. ’E was trying to shake ’er off. in a manner of speaking. 

I ’card him say to her ; 'Truth will out. my dear,’ 'e said. But 
she would ’ave none of that." 

"UTiat did she say ?" 

"She said ; Tt takes time. Tom. It takes time. And we ’as 
no time to spare. I know what is coming.’ ’E seemed to ’esitate 
after that. She said : 'For my sake. Tom,’ and she kept on 
repeating‘For my sake’." 

"Had you any idea what they were talking about ?’’ 

Rose raised her head, displaying, in the movement, her new¬ 
found self-confidence. She was a pretty girl, but without , 
sweetness of expression ; a fighter for her rights, pert and quick. , 

"I thought," she said, "that they were talking about the 
murder. I thought Miss Veronica was asking ’im to ’op it.” 

"Hop it?" 

She simpered. 

"That means," she said condescendingly, "to get out, to do 
a bunk." 

"To run away from the police ?" 

"Yes.sir." 

"What else did yon hear ?" 

"Pilot-Officer Brooke ’e said to ’er : ‘You know that I did not 
kill your father, dear ?’ and she told ’im she knowed that and would J 
never believe 'e ’ad killed the old man. That didn’t seem 
enough for ’im somehow and 'e kept ’arking back to the foot-^ 
prints in the snow what the police 'as been photographing.' 
'On the evidence,* 'e says, ‘I must ’ave killed 'im. There aint 
no doubt about that. But I didn’t kill 'im and I want to know 
—to know—that you believe me and not the evidence.’ Miss - 
Veronica said : 'I do believe you, dear ; whatever happens I shall 
always belie\'e you.’ 'E says : ‘God knows ’ow he met ’is death*' 
—meaning Sir Andrew." 
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Wicldiam's frown announced tliat his interest was flagging 

escaped from her hiding-place, and was 
told that Brooke and Veronica left the room together. 

As soon as I ’card them go," she declared, "I 'opped it 
doTOstairl"^^^ nobody in the corridor and I got away 

“Where had they gone, do you know ?“ 

“I don’t know, sir. Maybe to 'er room." 

“Did you see anything of Sir Andrew ?" 

‘Not much." 

“What sort of man was he ?" 

^ master and a proper gentleman,” 

Wickham announced that he did not wish to see any more of 
the servants. 

^ It s as I thought," he told Dr, Hailey. "Veronica persuaded 

“How did he manage to leave the house ?" 

io f at least two other staircases. And the place 

IS full of french windows. After all, he hadn't been charged 

vtrZf^ spealdng, to come and go as he chose.’ 

Veronica s position is unassailable in law." 


CHAPTER X 


A GENTLE KNIGHT 

afternoon. Dr. Hailey asked 

^ inspection on his own 

further regard to the snow. He left the house 

a glimpse of the roof of the shelter round the comer of the belt 

to Shith flanked. The snow had turned 

walked along the deeply excavated banks of the 

K “fl swoUen. Then he 

M^s« of H ® looking down into the huge hole. 

wSn7roof^ as big ^ a horse s body lay piled up in the kind of 

is t?^ ^ appalls an ordered mind and 

and bn.tfl stigmata of modem war. The ruthless 

and brutal exhibition of force held him for a few moments in 
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fascination. Then he turned from it and came to the door of \ 

the shelter. . v • 

The footprints had disappeared. He wondered what view, _ 

had there been no snow, the police would have taken. He looked 
down the flight of steps leading to the shelter and marked the 
places where the various electric wires entered. The blast from 
the bomb had snapped all the wires, tearing them asunder^e so | 
much gossamer. He turned sharply, hearing a footstep behind 
him. Lord Whitehouse greeted him. 

“Forgive me if 1 am in the way. Dr. Hailey, the young man 

apologized. 

“Not at all.” . 

“One feels that the solution must lie hereabouts, don t you 

think ?” . , i. . f 

The doctor nodded. Whitehouse pointed to the top oi the 


“There was no snow there,” he stated. “I noticed that on 
several occasions. I suppose the blast from the bomb swept 

it away.” ^ 

“Scarcely that, 1 think. The roof slopes away from the bomb, 

so that the snow on it must have been protected more or 1^. 

But the shelter was well heated, you know, by the electric fire.” 

Whitehouse drew his breath sharply. 

“Of course,” he exclaimed. “I had quite forgotten the fire. 
The snow must have melted as quickly as it fell.” - 

He paused a moment and then added : 

“I had an idea that it might be possible to reach the roof by ^ 

climbing up the door. Shall I try?” 

Dr. Hailey assented. The young man went down into the 
shelter and opened the door. He put his hands on the top of the 
door and drew himself up, until he was able to throw one leg over 
the top. He moved a short distance and grasped the edge of the 
overhanging roof. A moment later he was seated on the roof. 
“You see?” 

“Yes. I'm afraid one must be active of body to do that 
successfully.” 

Whitehouse nodded. He took a cigarette from his case 
and lit it. 

“Murderers,” he said in his rather whimsical way, ‘ are 
supposed, are they not, to be athletic? The trouble is that, 
having got so far, one can’t get any further. And this was a 
two-way journey with scarcely a minute to spare.” 
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He walked up the roof of the shelter and stood looking down 
at the broken stump of the aerial post. 

It must have been possible to reach the post from here ” 
he commented, "before the bomb fell." 

0r. Hailey followed him round the shelter. 

possible," he said, "but unless one was 
prepared to cl^b the post one couldn't reach the aerial; and 

would come away." 

Whitehou^ jumped down and picked up the end of the 
aenal. He glanced at it and dropped it again 
I suppose you're right." he declared. 

expression proclaimed the high hopes which he 
naa based on his theory. 

to be able to show the police." he confessed, "that 
an active man might use the aerial to reach the covert over there, 
mere wa^s not much snow under the trees and the high road 
IS so much trodden that footprints wouldn’t matter ” 

Dr. HaUey picked up the aerial in his turn. 

covereH °° w Commented, “and the wire is 

time^*^' ^ 

Whitehouse strode across the lawn to the post which re- 

Dr. Hailey joined 
*°°P ^ dangling wire and set his foot 
in It, raising himself from the ground. He allowed his body to 

s^g shghtly from side to side. The fastening, which bound 

post, snapped, throwing him down. When he 
rose the last gleam of hope had faded from his eyes. 

So that s that,” he declared. 

^ beivUderment in his face, as 

though he had come at last to a reality which reason and inclina- 
non alike rejected. 

he said, “that Brooke would have 
touched a hair of the old man’s head. Brooke is as good a fellow 

Sir Andrew must 

to the dortM^ 

recat^n^^ shelters,” he declared, in tones which had 

iiSemess, “have double bottoms. I mean there 

for better drainage. Sir Andrew was 
^ his shelter might get flooded in winter.” 

Iney re not fitted with trap-doors. I’m afraid." 


c 
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"Still, it's worth trying, don’t you think ?'* 

Whiteliouse descended again into the shelter and Dr. Hailey 
followed him. He lifted the rug from tlic floor and then piled 
the bedclothes of the bottom bunk on to the top one. He raised 
the bottom bunk on its hinges and exposed the entire floor. 
The parquet showed no break. Whiteliouse pushed the solitary 
chair farther back and then bent and looked under the wireless 
set. I le stamped on the floor. 

"V\h(>ng again," he commented bitterly. 

I m afraid so. Air-raid shelters are scarcely the places 
where one expects to lind a secret passage." 

Whiteliouse rei>laced the furniture and relaid the rug. The 
eagerness which had flamed up in his eyes was wholly 
extinguished. 

No man, he said sadly, "can jump twenty yards, and that*s 
what the man who killed Sir Andrew must have done.” He 
shook his liead. 'T've been driving myself mad," he went on, 
with every kind of fantastic idea—stilts, a bicycle, ski. Colonel 
Wickham allowed me to look at his photographs, and there isn’t 
even a ripple in the snow. I know the photographs are accurate, 
too, because I looked myself." 

They returned to the lawn. Whiteliouse asked the doctor if 

Brooke had disappeared. 

I hey walked a short distance in silence, then Whitehouse 

exclaimed ; "I’d like to go back to the shelter with a gang of 

workmen and pull it to bits, right down to the foundations. The 

secret must be there, .‘\fter all, there are drain-pipes leading from 

It, and these may be much bigger than we know. Sir Andrew 

terrified that he might be buried in the place as he was 

t^ernfied that he might be driven out of it by flooding. He may 

have combmed the idea of an additional exit with the idea of a 

specially efficient drain. .\nd the murderer may have known 

about that combination. Did you notice that the banks of the 

stream are heavily excavated ? 1 low do we know that some sort 

ot a drainage tunnel docs not come down under one of the hollow 
banks ? 

He paused and then added ; 

7 ?^” wouldn t allow otter-hounds over his laud." 

Did he allow foxhounds ?" 

"Oh yes. Veronica rides to hounds regularly " 

Otter-hunting is rather cruel, isn’t it ?" 
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Perhaps. But that may only have been an excuse—the 
objection of cnielty, I mean.” 

A faint smile touched the doctor's lips. 

‘‘I'm quite sure,” he said, “that if Wickham thinks there is 

any possibility of a secret passage he will have the shelter due 

nght out of the ground. Wickham is one of those men who loves 

justice enough to cherish no other ambition than the doine 
of justice. 

. already told him what I thipk,” Whitehouse said. “I 

told him yesterday. He didn’t seem very interested. Mr 
Scragge was there and he agreed with what I said.” He paused 
and then added : I m afraid, however good a policeman may he 
be, he isjUways concerned to get a conviction. He must be, 
because It s his job to clear up the case as soon as possible. Al¬ 
ready the newspapers are beginning to put up theories of their 
own ^d to ask why something isn’t being done ; in other words 
why Brooke hasn’t been arrested. Unless Brooke is found at 
once the newspapers will open a big attack on Wickham. Pm 
saying this because I believe you are the only man who can get 

Dr. Hailey shook his head. 

III see what can be done,” he said evasively. 

He left Whitehouse and walked across the lawn to the covert 

was enclosed by 

a rail-fence that ran nght up to the shrubbery beside the house 
where the gate, which he had seen already from Sir Andrew's 
room, adrnitted to the carnage drive. He noted that there was 
no tree big enough to carry a rope ; all were small larches or 

u On the far side of the 

shelter the lawn stretched away towards a walled garden which 

was situated about a hundred yards distant. It was simply 

incredible that anyone could have entered or left the shelter 

without leaving footprints in the snow. He climbed the fence 

and entered the covert. The snow still remained here in patches ; 

the idea that if the murderer had succeeded in reaching the 

tr^ his difficulbes would have been at an end could be dismissed 

®*®®P‘ tl'® '"ain road, where 
anyone could have gone without advertising the fact. He 

the covert and climbed out into the road. The snow had 
^ppeared except from the borders; but these, too, would 
certmnly have borne faithful witness of any passer-by 

He walked back to the bridge and stood looking down at the 
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turgid stream below. The banks were certainly very deeply 
underwashed and there was ample room for the emergence, 
unseen from above, of the largest drain-pipes. His mind drifted 
to the more interesting phenomenon of Whitehouse's solicitude 
for his rival. Whitehouse was essentially a young man bom 
out of his generation. The peerage was an ancient one and the 
succession had been unbroken. The spirit of another age had 
been transmitted, a silver thread of chivalry in which the clash 
of steel was tempered by good manners. That mingling had 
given Europe her soul in days gone by. It had survived a 
thousand upheavals, so that, in England at any rate, the dearest 
ambition of everybody was to deserve the title of gentleman. He 
glanced up at the heavy sky and reflected that the English folk, 
by their sheer courage in face of the new danger, had proved once 
more that their leaders of old time, nobles and squires, had set 
their course in diligent and worthy ways. No wonder young 
Whitehouse had determined to marry enough money to maintain 
himself among his people. What a blessing, too, that the 
daughters of rich men could be turned by marriage to account 
of nobility just as their sons were turned to the same account in 
the public schools. He recalled the King’s holiday camp for 
public schoolboys and boys from poor homes. There, indeed, 
was a triumph of the native tradition. He turned and saw the 
lawyer, Scragge, coming towards him. 

"You are thinking. Dr. Hailey," Scragge remarked in genial 
tones. 

"Yes." 

"About the case ?" 

"No, I was thinking about England ; thanking God that she 
remains a kingdom with a nobility and a squirearchy." 

Scragge was smoking a cigar. He nodded, making rings of 
smoke with every movement of his head. 

"I agree," he declared. "The squires have died harder here 
than anywhere else on earth. But they’re going. Poor Andrew 
was no squire, though he liked to pretend that he was one. 
Most of the squires had guts. Poor Andrew never dared to ride 
a horse, let alone riding to hounds. That wrecked shelter of his 
always seemed to me to be a kind of dreadful caricature of a 
feudal castle, a castle that some evil spirit had bewitched and 
shrunk to the proportions of a pig-sty." 

The lawyer permitted himself another chuckle. 

"Whitehouse is full of ideas," he said, "because he is full of 
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goodness of heart. Brains and goodness of heart are not usual 
bedfellows, eh ? Wanted to pull the shelter to bits to look for 
secret passages. Did he tell you ?” 

“He told me, yes.” 

Dr. Hailey had his eyeglass in his eye. He was watching 
Scragge closely and trying to reach conclusions about the man. 
Scragge was obviously a bit of a rascal, but he seemed to be a 
kindly rascal, and he was brimming over with that kind of worldly 
w^dom which is a full understanding of the methods of success 
without the power to put these methods into execution. Scragge 
knew only too well how Sir Andrew had become rich ; but 
Scragge's knowledge had not, certainly, made a rich man of 
Scragge. Dr. Hailey found himself wondering why. He recalled 
other men of the same type whom he had met in the past. They 
were astonishingly alike, these instructed onlookers at the great 
game of beggar-my-neighbour, and they were, all of them, of the 
utmost use to the real operators. For they obeyed without 
question and without scruples and were able, at the same time, 

so that they saw flaws and dangers which 
their masters had overlooked. In their hearts they hated their 
masters, but their hearts lacked resolution, or daring, or enough 
ruthl^sness. One of the quotations which all of them repeated 
was, “To him that hath shall be given and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath". Most of 
them died poor, though there were a few exceptions. 

“I’m afraid,” Scragge went on, “that there isn’t much hope 
for Brooke. We've got to take his head wound into consideration. 
It is a case of temporary insanity; for, of course, he would never, 
m his sound mind, have raised a finger against poor Andrew. 
They'll find him guilty but insane, and, with luck and some 
support from your profession, he ought to get out of Broadmoor 
pretty soon. The D.F.C. is a title of nobility these days. He’s 
not in any real danger." 

Dr. Hailey offered no comment. The lawyer produced 
another cigar, and then, recollecting himself, presented his cigar 
case to his companion. 

“No, thank you. I take snuff." 

“Really. By gad, that’s interesting ! Interesting. So the 
wheel of fashion revolves, eh ? We shall all be taking snuff soon 
If the war lasts much longer. ' Tobacco in some form seems to be 
the bedrock of democracy, eh ? There’s an idea for you. Would' 
civilization crash if the enemy succeeded in seizing all the tobacco 
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in the world ? I’ve often wondered. Tobacco is the Benjamin 
of the family of intoxicants ; the little, last child that makes all 
its big brothers, alcohol and opium and the rest, look like bullies. 
And yet the world would give the lot, nowadays, for a pipeful 
of shag. There’s more in that than meets the eye, don’t you 
think?” 

He lit his own cigar. 

“Take Andrew,” he went on. “There’s a man who never 
smoked in his life. A man as far removed from his generation as 
the ichthyosaurus. Couldn't bear smoke anywhere near him, 
which may have had its advantage, seeing that nobody stayed 
with him longer tlian he could help. Andrew called smoking 
'waste’ because you couldn’t turn it to account ; he had got 
himself to believe that waste was the devil.” 

A loud chuckle announced an impious thought. 

“I saw him once,” he added, “looking at a storm on the 
esplanade at Brighton. Me favoured Brighton because of the 
sea air and the business one could do there sometimes. He 
watched the big waves for a long time with tears, or maybe salt 
spray, in his eyes. Then he turned to my wife, who was with me, 
arid exclaimed : 'Oh. Mrs. Scragge, what a waste of power! It 
breaks my heart. If I could only harness that to the uses of the 
world!’ He was dead serious, mind you ; he had kidded himself 
that he was getting rich for the good of mankind.” 

Another and louder chuckle followed. 

“I crossed the Atlantic once with a millionaire who had 
invented a new toothpaste. Moonlight night, and the dear 
fellow got as sentimental as an old maid. Told me he thanked 
God he had been called to do so much good to the millions of 
suffering humanity who had got ‘dental health from his 
dentrifice'. Believed it too. By gad, Doctor, the rich beat the 
band every time. Big blubbering babies with the wits of children 
and the hearts of wolves.” 

Scragge was obviously very much pleased with this aphorism ; 
he kept chuckling to himself as he smoked. The doctor turned 
back towards the house. 

“I'm coming the same way,” the lawyer siiid. “I have a 
tremendous job in front of me clearing up the old man’s affairs. 
The worst of it is I don't know all the facts. Andrew never 
opened his mind. He gave you bits of it—in more senses than 
one—but the door was always kept half-closed, and it was 
always shut with a bang if you'tried to push against it. He had 
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SO many investments that it may take years to discover them 
all." 

"Are you going back to London tonight ?" 

"I am. My business at the house won’t take more than a few 
minutes. But I shall have to put in whole days before long." 

Dr. Hailey thought of telling him about Brooke’s disappear¬ 
ance, and then changed his mind. Long experience had taught 
him that it is always unwise to retail news, and that most of 
the troubles in life are made by the itch to do so. He returned 
to Wickham's study. The detective was walking about, pipe 
m hand, in evident uneasiness. 

"We have no news of Brooke," he exclaimed. "He seems to 
have vanished off the face of the earth. A description has been 
circulated to every police-station in the country. It's that girl 
of course. Meanwhile I’ve sent the crowd here bustling over the 
neighbourhood." 

Dr. Hailey repeated what Scragge had said to him about 
Broadmoor. 

"Men who will face hanging," he declared, "will bolt at the 
bare idea of an asylum. I've observed that often enough. He 
must have known that his head injury would make a verdict of 
insane a certainty, and, if he didn't know, Veronica’s fear must 
have instructed him." 

"Possibly. So far as we can discover he didn’t travel by 
train or by bus. He must be in the neighbourhood.” 

Wickham strode across the room and came back again to the 
fireplace. He knocked the ashes out of his pipe on one of the 
ribs of the fire and then returned his pipe to his pocket. 

"Do people who have suffered from head wounds tend to 
commit suicide ?" he asked in anxious tones. 


CHAPTER XI 

"THINGS THAT GO BUMP IN THE NIGHT" 

Dr. Hailey dined with Veronica and Whitchouse in an enormous 
room which seemed to constitute an unhappy cross between a 
restaurant and a public hall. The walls were wainscotted almost 
to the ceiling in black oak, which was heavily carved above £md 
plain below. They bore shields and helmets and crossed swords 
?n great profusion. A note of scarlet had been added by placing 
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these weapons on pads of that colour. The only picture was a 
portrait of Sir Andrew above the yawning fireplace, a portrait 
which proclaimed its exceedingly fashionable artist in every 
line. Dr. Hailey knew the artist well; he knew also that most 
other artists held the man in contempt as a kind of Mrs. Hemans 
of their craft. Sir Andrew was pictured among swelling robes, 
which related perhaps to his baronetcy. He stood against a 
tremendous battle-sky with which he seemed to be able fully 
to cope. An elegant white hand was extended, as if to impose 
respect on the thoughtless spectator. Van Dyke might, or 
might not, have painted the hand. 

Whitehouse observed the glance which the doctor bestowed 
on the picture and offered the comment that it was a remarkably 
good likeness, adding : 

"There is an artist who really can get likenesses, don’t you 
think?" 

"People always seem to be pleased with his work," Dr. 
Hailey said. 

"Yes, always. I can’t understand why other artists turn up 
their noses. They do, you know." 

"Artists are all dreadfully jealous of each other," Veronica 
said. "The only pictures they ever seem to admire are those of 
the great masters who are dead and gone. Musicians are just 
the same." 

She spoke without interest, but Whitehouse flushed in a way 
which showed that his sensitiveness was excited. Dr, Hailey 
concluded that he remained as deeply in love ^vith the girl as 
ever and wondered, vaguely at first and then with deepening 
interest, wherein lay Veronica’s special attractiveness. He 
studied her more closely than he had done before, trying to 
discover the way of her thought. 

"La Valence," he said roundly, "is a bad artist because he 
lacks all creative power. His pictures are caricatures." 

Veronica flushed. 

"Is that a caricature ?" she demanded, indicating her father’s 
portrait with a nod of her head. 

"Yes." 

"But you knew my father. It is exactly like him." 

She didn’t appeal to Whitehouse for confirmation, but he 
confirmed without being invited. Dr. Hailey shook his 
head. 

"His sitter can never be more to an artist, a real artist^ 1 
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inean, than raw material, into which he can put the virtue of 
life.” 

He assumed his eyeglass to obscure the fact that he was 
watching Veronica closely. 

“Surely,'* she said, “if one has one's portrait painted, one has 
a right to expect as good a likeness as possible ?” 

He shook his head. 

“One has no rights where Art is concerned. One ought to 
count oneself lucky that an artist consents to make use of one's 
face or figure.'* 

The girl s eyes flashed as her father’s eyes would certainly have 
flashed in similar circumstances. 

I m afraid I don’t agree with you, Dr. Hailey,'* she declared 
m firm tones. 

She turned to Whitehouse, who assured her that he held her 
views and who succeeded immediately in restoring her equanimity, 
Whitehouse knew exactly how to handle Veronica. The doctor 
wondered if Brooke possessed the same understanding. It was 
strange that Brooke should have been preferred to this excellent 
young man. He let his eyeglass drop. The explanation was 
simple. Brooke, in his own way, was an artist, whereas White- 
house was ready to produce admirable likenesses. Youth prefers 
the strife of creation to the ease of acquiescence. 

The dinner was as elaborate as the rationing rules permitted. 
An excellent dinner to the accompaniment of such good wines 
as only long purses or knowledge can command. It was a pity 
that Wickham, who enjoyed good wine, had refused to come to 
table. Veronica left the room as soon as dinner was over. A 
few minutes later Rex Miles appeared. He announced that he 
had been to London. A footman brought him a belated meal, 
while he talked about Brooke’s disappearance. 

“I admire him,” he declared. “Of course he didn’t do it ; 
but they’ll try to put him away in Broadmoor if they find him. 
Meanwhile, murder will out.” 

_ Dr. Hailey reflected that he had not, so far, heard any expres- 
sion of regret at the passing of Sir Andrew or even of indignation 
at the manner of his death. The man had lived like an arithmetic 

unsuccessful game of patience. Youth is not 
thankful for wealth or grateful to those who provide it. He 
excused himself and went to the suite of rooms which had been 
assijpied to him. They were as splendid as all the other rooms and 
he had a turret to himself. He sat down before the log fire and 

c* 
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took a notebook from his pocket. He recorded the facts of the 4 
case as lie had gathered them and then added his personal 
impressions. This last record concluded : 

"If Brooke did not in fact kill Sir Andrew, then one must 
consider the cases of Rex, Whitehouse and perhaps even of 


Veronica. And there were the servants also.” 

He replaced the book in his pocket. As he did so Wickham 

entered the room. 

“Forgive me.” tlie detective apologized, “but I've just had a 
message from Scotland Yard. I sent them those pieces of 
material you found on the floor of the shelter. They report 
now, within an hour of receiving them, that they consist of gold 
mixed with various impurities. A little gofd, a great deal of 
impurity. rioodne.ss knows what it means.” 

He sat down beside the tire and handed the doctor the report, 
which he had transcribed from the telephone message. It stated 
that the gold was in small quantity and that the impurities 
consisted mostly of dirt, but there was a small admixture of a 
salt of gold. Tlie opinion was expressed that some gold object, 
which had for long been exposed to the weather, had been - ^ 
scraped recently in the shelter. There was no trace of any 
other metal. Part of the dirt consisted of yellow chalk or 

ochre. ^ 

Dr. Hailey assumed his eyeglass and read the report a second 


time. Then he handed it back. ^ 

“I can't pretend to understanding,” he said. 3 

“The stuff may have been in the shelter for some time, of . *i 
course.” 3 

“Not for very long. The metal shone.” | 

Wickham nodded. I 

“That’s a point,” he agreed. He filled his pipe. 

“It looks as if Sir Andrew had left some gold article lying 
about and then found it again. If it was tarnished he might 


scrape it.” 


Dr. Hailey shook his head. 

“One doesn't scrape gold articles : one polishes them.” 
Wickham smoked for a few minutes in silence. Then he 


announced that he had no further news of Brooke. 

“I’ve been on the 'phone myself to the railway-station at , 
Walsingham. They are positive that he didn’t travel by train. 
The station-master thinks he could recognize him, though hes 
not quite sure. The only person from here who left in the earlier 
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part of the day was Scragge ; he came back later and has now 
gone away again/’ 

"Scragge seems to travel a great deal." 

"Yes. He’s bus}^ on the old man’s estate." 

The doctor recounted his meeting with the lawyer, adding : 
"It’s hard to see why a second visit should have been necessary 
for a^ job of that kind. Scragge interests me. I had an idea 
that it might be a good thing to make some inquiries about him." 

He spoke diffidently. Wickham assented with a nod and then 
drew his little black notebook from his pocket. 

"That has been done," he said. 

He turned the pages of the book and read : 

"Scragge, Basil; solicitor, married. No children. Came to 
Low Firs by train from London at about half past three on the 
afternoon preceding Sir Andrew’s death. Spent the afternoon 
with Sir Andrew in his study. Left the house at half past five." 

"Did he go back by train ?" 

"That isn’t stated." 

"The station-master would know, surely ?" 

Wickham shook his head. 

"It was pitch dark, remember, and the station is blacked out. 
Apparently a number of people went to London by train that 
night. Scragge told me himself that he did travel by train. 
There’s no doubt about his coming; the station-master saw him, 
and the chauffeur here met him near the bridge. I've seen the 
chauffeur. The elder of the two footmen. Baker, admitted him 
to the house and saw him go away again. Sir Andrew had sent 
for him by telephone; the same footman transmitted the 
message earlier in the day. Sir Rex met him in the drive on his 
way back to the station and, in fact, his footsteps were clearly 
marked on the snow in the drive. We had photographs made 
all round the house." 

Wickham closed his notebook in the manner of a man who has 
fully discharged his office. 

"Things don't get easier," he commented bitterly, "and one 
begins to imagine things. You know that Whitehouse wanted 
me to have the shelter dug up in case there may be a hidden 
chamber under it. 'Pon my soul, I feel half inclined to give the 
order." 

Dr. Hailey told him about his own inspection of the shelter. 

"I am certain," he added, "that there is no hidden chamber. 
Sir Andrew would not have gone down there at every alert if he 
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had not felt a wholesome fear of being buried under a pile of 
masonry. The same fear would have prevented his going far 
underground anywhere. Otherwise, iu all probability, he would 
have built a really deep shelter. The horror of entombment is 
one of the most commanding of all feelings. Men prefer to die 
in the open.” 

Wickham nodded. 

"It boils down to this.” he said : ."that we’ve got to face facts 
and find Brooke. The fact that lie hasn't been found is aston¬ 
ishing, because the countryside is so full of refugees that there 
isn’t a hole or corner left, apparently, where anyone could hide 
himself. We've searched this house from floor to ceiling, even 
the cellars. The police have called at every cottage.” 

Wickham went away. Dr. Hailey switched out his light and 
opened his bedroom wiiulow, drawing back the curtains so that 
the light of morning might come to him. He undressed and 
got into bed. He fell asleep almost immediately. He was 
wakened by the sound of a bomb which seemed to have fallen 
within a short distance of the house. He lay in the curious state 
of detached expectancy which soon becomes the normal condition 
of all those subjected to aerial bombardment. A second bomb 
came down with heavy, insolent crump, then a third and a fourth. 
The doctor lay awake for a few minutes, in wonder at this newest 
manifestation of Fate, which found its chosen victims in darkness 
and, night after night, slew them without mercy. Not a single 
man or woman or child in Britain could feci assurance that he or 
she was not numbered among tlie doomed. Britain had become 
a vast new Concicrgcric in a greater terror. All lay, indiscrim¬ 
inately, under sentence of death. 

But nobody was afraid. The threat of the air war had 
become joined already to the threat of disease and the threat 
of accident. It was part of life rather than partner of death; 
and just as men lived hopefully and cheerfully in a world \asited 
by such monsters as cancer or tuberculosis, so they lived and 
worked, hopefully and cheerfully, among the ruins of their 
neighbours’ homes. Sympathy was not dulled, but had been 
quickened immeasurably. The source of strength was the will 
to make an end of the horror—that deej). instinctive faith in 
goodness which is the sign and seal of worth in any people. He 
recalled the ancient term "Werih-geld" by which the Franks 
had measured a man’s spiritual and moral as well as his physical 
stature. The "Werth-gdd" had its basis in self-sacrifice, and a 
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people rich in that possession had nothing to fear of any enemy* 

He fell asleep again, but suddenly knew himself so wide awake 
that every sense seemed to be strained. He was listening, not 
this time to the crump of bombs but to a small sound which, 
for a moment, he was unable to interpret. He continued to 
listen, holding his breath. A faint creak came to his ears, followed 
by a very light thud. He jumped out of bed, aware now that a 
bolt had been drawn in one of the french windows downstairs. 
Someone had pushed the window open and shut it again. He 
walked to the open window and leaned out. The night was 
dark in that absolute sense with which a world at war has become 
familiar. There was no half-light upon any horizon, not even 
that ghostly flicker which, in other days, proclaimed the distant 
town. 

He stood listening until the stream of cold air drove him back 
into a more sheltered part of the room. He found his torch and 
his clothes and dressed as quickly as the darkness allowed. He 
opened the door of his bedroom and stepped out into the corridor. 
The house was absolutely silent and absolutely dark. The 
police had gone away to search for Brooke or to perform A.R.P. 
duty and the household was exhausted mentally and physically. 
The distant screech of an owl seemed to claim the house as part 
of the woods and fields which surrounded it and conveyed a 
sudden and sharp sense of the end of things, as if civilization had 
tottered already to its fall. He used his torch for an instant 
and reached the top of the great staircase. Another gleam of 
light showed him Sir Andrew’s Museum of the Ancient and 
Modern, looking now much more immediate and actual than 
when he had seen it for the first time. He descended the broad 
wooden steps, some of which creaked slightly under his weight. 
The darkness in the hall was so substantial as to suggest a fog. 
He stood listening, fearful of announcing his presence by a false 
step. He heard the ticking of the grandfather's clocks and the 
sound beat into his brain. There was no other sound. He dared 
to use his torch once more. The hall was empty. He crossed it 
and came to the door of Sir Andrew’s study, which, as he now 
recognized, was situated directly under his own bedroom. 

The door was locked ; but there was no key in the lock. He 
tried the door nearest to it. It was open. He entered the room 
in which Sir Rex had received him. This room also was empty. 
He stepped behind the heavy curtains with which the french 
window was covered and, very gently, drew back the bolt of the 
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window. He marked the sound of the bolt, comparing it with 
the sound which he had heard in his bedroom. He pushed one 
side of the window open and stepped out into the night. A 
sudden burst of distant gunlire warned him that the air raid 
was still in progress. He drew back. The gunfire rolled along 
the bottom, below the house, like some monstrous echo. He saw 
the reddish stars of the '‘flak” spitting above a nearby ridge. 
Suddenly a loud explosion announced the dropping of a fire 
bomb. A great red mass, like a barrel, hung for a moment in the 
sky, illuminating the countryside for miles, then it burst asunder 
like some drunken rocket and set free its spawn of incendiaries. 
He recognized the so-called Molotoff bread-basket. It was 
miles away ; the fires which it had ignited caused scarcely a 
flicker in the darkness. He heard the ’plane that had discharged 
it come droning towards him, and was reminded again of an old 
three-horse coach in which he had travelled often as a boy. '^e 
old coach had started by means of a series of heavy jerks which 
produced exactly the sound that was threatening overhead. 

He waited, half expecting to hear the whistle of a newly 
released bomb, but the ’plane went over without further attempt 
at molestation. He waited for a few minutes to allow any frag¬ 
ments of shell to come down to earth and then stepped out and 
closed the french window behind him. He could see nothing and 
did not wish to make furtlier use of his torch. He took a step 
forward and immediately slipped on the damp, sodden earth. A 
curious sense of being lost returned to him from his childhood 
and caused him to glance back over his shoulder as if he feared 
some following danger. Though he had advanced only a yard 
or two he could see nothing. He stretched out his hands, turning 
slowly as he did so ; they touched nothing. He pressed the 
button of his lamp. He saw the footboards a few paces ahead of 
him where the lawn reached the path that circled the house. 
He went forward until his foot struck against the wood. 

The footboards were made of new planks, but their lighter 
colour offered no help. Dr. Hailey felt his way with his feet, 
taking steps so small that if he left the board he could return to it 
without the necessity of making use of his torch. He stood, at 
intervals, listening with such intentness as he could command. 
The screech-owl, which seemed to be in a rage because of the 
gunfire, punctuated the solemn night with its yells and made 
careful hearing difficult, but at least the air was free of the 
pollution of any droning 'plane. 
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He moved cautiously down towards the shelter, determined to 
complete the task he had set himself, but more than half con¬ 
vinced now that he had set out on a fool’s errand. It was quite 
likely that the french windows in Sir Andrew’s room had been 
left insecurely locked and that the earth tremor from the bombs, 
which had awakened him, had opened them. The windows 
would move under a small wind pressure, and as they came 
together the bolt might emit the sound which he had inter¬ 
preted. ... 

He stood still again. He felt his heart thumping against his 
ribs. The sound which had reached him was repeated, a faint 
thumping, heavier than a rap on wood but with the same resonant 
quality. It was repeated again and again, and then suddenly 
ceased altogether. He crept forward, going down on his knees 
to touch the footboards. He imagined that he could see the 
outline of the shelter against the darkness, but quickly assured 
himself that this was an illusion of his overstrained eyes. The 
shelter was still some considerable distance away. He stiffened 
to attention. Footsteps were approaching. 

The steps were slow and short, as his own had been ; his 
neighbour in the darkness was experiencing the same difficulty 
as he had experienced. A sudden impulse to avoid discovery 
made him step off the footboard and take a few quick paces 
across the turf. 


CHAPTER XII 

BLACK-OUT 

Dr. Hailey had a long experience of work in the dark and knew 
the exaggerations which invariably attend it. He knew, too, 
the sense of isolation and remoteness from reality which is its 
most characteristic feature. He set his mind, therefore, to ob¬ 
serve and to discount. He knelt on the sodden grass and held 
his ear close to the ground. He heard the short, shuffling foot¬ 
steps go up towards the house, without haste but without 
pause. He stood up, wondering whether to follow or to resume 
his own journey to the shelter. The latter might reveal what had 
been afoot; by the former he stood a chance of discovering the 
identity of the midnight visitor. 

A qualm of self-accusation carne to him in the question 


whether or not he should have hidden himself. If he had re¬ 
mained within striking distance of the pathway he might have 
seized his man unawares and forced him to discover himself. 
On the other hand, he might have found himself face to face with 
a strength greater than his own or even witli lethal weapons. He 
concluded that discretion remained the better part of valour. 
He walked a few paces and listened again. The shuffling foot¬ 
steps were still clearly audible. Was this Brooke, who had re¬ 
turned to the scene of tragedy in the manner in which, according 
to French criminologists, murderers always tended to return? 
Or was the owner oi the shutfling feet \"cronica ? That was quite 
possible ; for the footsteps were light. He regained the path and 
then left it again lest his footsteps should give warning to his 
quarry. He walked in what he conceived to be the direction of 
the house. The sound which he had interpreted as that of a 
window being shut came again to liis ears. It was repeated after 
a few moments and then the sluihling footsteps approached once 
more. He moved back again. J'lie steps went past him towards 
the shelter. 

A great indecision seized him. If he followed the steps he 
might announce his presence and lose what chance existed of 
obtaining knowledge. If he tried to arouse the household . . . 
He started as a new plan formed in his mind. He walked again 
towards the path ; tlien stumbled on it and fell. When he picked 
himself up the steps were coming back. He retired once again 
and waited. The slight thud made by the french windows was 
repeated, and then again repeated ; and again the footsteps 
shuffled towards the shelter. As soon as they had passed he 
began his journey to Sir Andrew’s room. He walked very care¬ 
fully, making as little sound as he could and listening intently the 
whole time. He had not gone far when the footsteps announced 
another jounicy and forced him to clear the way for them. They 
seemed to move faster than before and with a greater assurance 
and proclaimed the result of an increasing experience. The 
window shut. A faint, confused kind of noise followed and then 
again the \yindow shut. The footsteps hurried past. 

Dr. Hailey pursued his way to the house, groping, with his 
hands outstretched in front of him. He found the window and 
drew it open. He was about to enter the room when a burst of 
nearby gunfire announced the coming of another ’plane. A great 
searchlight stabbed the darkness, then another and another. He 
had a glimpse of the roof of the shelter, damp and shining. He 
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walked to the side of the house and passed through the small iron 
gate which admitted to the front drive. He stood here in such a 
position that he could command the path to the shelter without 
showing himself. The path remained empty. He watched the 
searchlights, dim antennae of death, in their restless movement. 
The guns bellowed from ridge to ridge but the raider pursued an 
unimpeded way. The lights went out as suddenly as they had 
come. At the same moment the shuffling began again. He 
walked back towards the window, directing himself by a hand 
outstretched to touch the wall of the house. He had his torch 
ready and, as the steps drew near, crouched against the wall. 
Once again the great lights swept the sky. He had a glimpse of a 
woman approaching along the path and then darkness fell. Next 
instant a lamp flashed in his face. He went down with his head 
reeling and his eyes full of strange lights. . . . 

When he came to he saw that the first streak of a winter 
dawn was in the sky. He tried to rise and immediately grew 
giddy, so that he was forced to lie down again. He passed his 
hand over his head. His hair was sticky just above the nape 
of the neck. He-realized dimly that the fact that the blow he 
had suffered had struck him on the muscles at the back of the 
skull rather than on the skull itself had saved his life, and that 
assurance gave him comfort and confidence. He made a second 
attempt to rise and this time gained his feet. But he staggered 
and had to support himself against the french window. The 
window seemed to be shut. He took a few steps towards the 
window of Sir Rex's room and gradually regained his sense of 
equilibrium, a fact which further convinced him that his injury 
was not serious. The window by which he had come out in the 
first instance was still open. He entered the room, which, be¬ 
cause of the black-out, remained in complete darkness. He 
bolted the window and then lit his torch. He went into the 
hall. 

He had to sit down here owing to the pain in his neck. He 
felt the injured place again. There was a cut, but the bleeding 
had stopped. He climbed the stair slowly, without the neces¬ 
sity of stopping, and came to the door of his bedroom. He threw 
back the curtains and let the feeble dawn creep into the room. 
It was eight o'clock. He washed his wound and then completed 
his dressing, though this occasioned him a great deal of pain, 
because the injured muscles were quickening as the blood began 
to flow more vigorously through them. Happily the thaw had 
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brought a warm south-west wind, which had saved him from 
being frozen. 

He experienced a sense of satisfaction, which made his injury 
seem insignificant. Here at last was a gleam of truth. He tried 
to recall the glimpse he had obtained of the woman but found his 
impressions clouded and difficult. He had not seen her face, for 
the searchlight had been behind her. She was not exceptionally 
tall nor exceptionally small. Veronica answered the description 
in that respect. He wondered why she had gone backwards and 
forwards between the house and the shelter, and concluded that the 
shelter was being made the repository of articles which it was 
desired to hide—for there had been no such articles there when he 
searched the place with Whitehouse. Was it possible that \Vhite- 
house was right, after all, in thinking that a secret chamber of 
some sort existed under the shelter ? 

He took out his snuff-box and helped himself to a large pinch. 
Then he left the room and went to Wickham's bedroom. The 
detective was awake. He sat down in an armchair beside the 
empty fireplace. He gave Wickham a full account of his 
adventures. 

“My impression,” he concluded, “was that some sort of a 
removal of goods was taking place. I may be wrong, but I 
think that there were two people on the job.” 

“A man and a woman ?” 

“Presumably. Certainly a woman. Possibly two women.” 

“You say the french windows leading to Sir Andrew's room 
were locked when you recovered ?” 

"Yes. I think so. But my head wasn’t clear and it was still 
very dark, remember. I am quite certain that the door of Sir 
.Andrew’s room which admits to the hall was locked. I tried the 
door on my way out.” 

“Was it still locked when you came back ?” 

“I didn’t try it.” 

Wickham got out of bed, throwing back the bedclothes in the 
manner of a man who is delivered out of custody. 

“I do hope, my dear Hailey,” he exclaimed, “that you are 
not badly hurt. Are you quite sure ?” 

“Quite. I ha\'c strong muscles, you know. And a thick neck. 
The blow was misdirected because of the darkness and because of 
the fact that I had crouched down. A heavy blow, all the same.” 

The detective insisted on examining his friend’s injury. He 
exclaimed in horror: 
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“There’s a tremendous bruise. Really, you ought to go back 
to bed.” 

No. Bruises are harmless. Is the skin badly broken ?“ 
There's a small cut.” 

Good. For the next few days I shall be numbered among the 
stiff-necked, that's all. A little witch-hazel will deliver me from 
my affliction.” 

“The blow must have been struck with a very heav)^ weight— 
a loaded stick perhaps; only it looks too big, too broad, for that.” 
I think so.” 

Exactly the kind of blow that smashed Andrew Miles’ skull.” 

Wickham’s voice fell as he spoke, as if he feared that he might 
be overheard. He pulled on his dressing-gown and disappeared 
into the bathroom, the door of which he left ajar. Dr. Hailey lay 
back in his armchair with half-closed eyes. He must have dozed, 
because Wickham had finished dressing when he saw him 
again. 
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“Really,” the detective exclaimed, “you ought to go back to 
bed. As a doctor, my dear friend, you must know that head in¬ 
juries demand rest.” 

“Neck injuries, on the contrary, benefit from exercise.” 

Dr. Hailey rose. 

“I feel,” he said, “that I can do with a bit of breakfast.” 

He saw that Wickham's mind was grappling already with the 
new facts and took a pinch of snuff. He sat down on the end of 
the bed. 

“The woman can only have been Veronica,” the detective 
declared. “But who was the man ? Is it possible that she has 
found some comer in this house in which to bestow young Brooke ? ’' 

He began to stride about the room. 

“And yet,” he exclaimed, “that cannot be possible. Why on 
earth should Veronica wish to go to the shelter ? There is no 
place there in which to hide a mouse. And Brooke cannot have 
had any object in assisting in an enterprise which could only, if 
discovered, have the effect of advertising his guilt.” 

They went downstairs together, and Wickham led the way 
into Sir Andrew’s room. The door was locked ; the key was in 
the lock, on the outside. They entered ; the detective strode 
across to the french window. He glanced at the bolt by which it 
was secured and turned to his companion. 

“It’s bolted,” he declared. 

He went to each of the other windows in turn. All were 
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bolted. He rang the bell. The elder footman answered his 
summons. 

“Has anyone been into this room this morning ?” he asked. 

“No, sir. We had instructions to leave Sir Andrew’s room 
alone, sir." 

Wickham turned to Dr. Hailey. 

“The room could only be entered from the house,” he said. 

He asked the footman if the front door had been locked the 
night before. 

“Yes, sir. I locked the front door myself. I've just unlocked 
it.” 

“You heard the raid last night ?” ^ 

“Yes, sir. And the bombs, sir. The milkman, sir, says they 
came down the other side of Walsingham station. They was ' --r 
tryin’ for the railway, it seems. 'E did 'ear that the 'Green 
Man’—that’s the public ’ouse a mile beyond the station—’ad a 
bread-basket down in the garden. But they got the fires out 
wonderful quick and there were no bombs to follow them.” 

Wickham dismissed the man. 

“Show me where you were knocked down,” he asked the 
doctor. 

He unbolted the window and they went out into a mild, misty, 
morning. Dr. Hailey indicated a dark stain on the red blaze 
path which ran round the house and which the thaw had now 
discovered. 

“I was crouching, as I told you,” he said. “I must have fallen 
like a stone, because I felt nothing.” 

He walked a few paces along the footboard and then turned. , 

“The woman was about here when the lights flashed up. I ■ 
had gone round the corner to keep out of sight but I was taken j 
unawares.” ^ 

They walked down to the shelter. Wickham entered first.. 
The place was exactly as it had been when last inspected. 

“I shall have a new search for finger-prints made,” thej 
detective declared. “Our first search gave us nothing but Sir 
Andrew s finger-prints and a few of Brooke's. Can you see any a 
sign of the removal of anything ?” , ^ j 

Dr. Hailey shook his head. He looked weary and seemed to j 

be reluctant to concentrate. Wickham announced that his mind,; 

was made up to have the shelter demolished and its foundations 
exposed. 

People,” he declared in a tone of assurance which his uneasy/ 
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expression belied, “do not walk about at night for the good of their 
health. They were moving stuff from the house. They must 
have bestowed that stuff somewhere.” 

“I had an idea,” the doctor said, “that they might be moving 
stuff into the house.” 

"From here ?” 

"That occurred to me.” 

"Another reason for digging. His spade, you know, is as 
useful to the policeman often as to the farmer. Criminals are 
ostriches ; once a thing is put out of sight they delude themselves 
with the idea that it has ceased to exist.” 

Wickham lifted the rug and shook it. He inspected the 
floor^ as the doctor and Whitehouse had inspected it on the 
previous day. He knelt to look under the lower of the two 
bunks. Finally he tapped on the floor with the heel of his boot. 

"If we find anything here,” he exclaimed, “tlien I'm a Dutch¬ 
man.” 

They returned to the house to breakfast. Veronica and Rex 
were already in the room. Whitehouse entered a few minutes 
later. All three seemed to have slept well in spite of the air 
raid. Veronica asked the doctor if he had heard the bombs. 

"Yes, I heard them.” 

"They were near, weren't they ? I believe they fell a short 
^stance on the other side of Walsingham station. The milkman 
is our authority for that. Milkmen always seem to know where 
bombs fall. He says that nobody was hurt.” 

"What a world!” Rex declared. "Bombs for breakfast and 
guns to put you to sleep.” 

Rex had a commission in the Coldstream Guards, and his 
leave was nearly at an end. Whitehouse, on the contrary, had 
been rejected on the grounds of his eyesight. 

"I couldn't sleep last night,” he said, "and I began to fancy 
I heard things. People shuffling about outside. I got out of 
bed and put my head out of the window. There was a thump 
as if somebody was being pole-axed.” 

Dr. Hailey glanced at Wickham. The detective made no 
sign. 

"That was a bomb,” Veronica declared. "I counted four of 
them—a whole stick.” 

"It wasn’t a bomb and it wasn't a gun.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. Dr. Hailey turned to White- 
house. 
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“You say you heard shuffling feet 

"Yes. And I did hear them too. I’m quite sure of it.” 

■'Did they go on—the shufflings. I mean—after the thump ?” 

■'Yes, for quite a long time. It was so dark that I couldn’t 
see anything. I tliought it must be the police, and went back to 
bed. The shufflings were still going on.” 

"Were there any other sounds ?” Wickham asked sharply. ^ 

"Creaking sounds every now and then. And small thuds as if 
a window was being shut. That’s made me think the police 
must be at work.” 

"You thought they were going in and out of the house ?” 

"Yes." 

Wickham turned suddenly to Veronica. 

"Did you hear these sounds ?” he asked. 

"No. I heard the bombs and the guns, but I’m afraid I went 
to sleep again at once.” 

"And you. Sir Rex ?” 

"I heard nothing except the bombs, and I heard them in my 
dreams.” 

Breakfast consisted in chief part of porridge, though there 
were eggs to follow. Dr. Hailey observed that everyone seemed . 
to possess an excellent appetite and reflected that, in the days 
before the war, lialf a dozen different breakfast dishes would not 
have proved so tempting as this austere fare. The war had 
restored their appetites to the English people, and especially to the 
richest of them ; the whole people, in consequence, was in good 
health as well as in good heart. He glanced from the homely f^ 
to the gilded ceiling above it and experienced a sense of relief. 
Men, he reflected, made their own slavery and built themselves 
into their own prisons. 


CHAPTER XIII 

R.\TIONS 

Dr. Hailey carried out, on his own account, an inspection of 
Sir Andrew’s room. It did not take him long, because the room 
contained few things except its big chairs, its big bookcase and 
its bigger wireless set. He soon convinced himself that the 
idea that the midnight visitors had come to transport goods of any 
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kind from the room to the shelter or from the shelter to the room 
must be abandoned. Nothing had been transported. 

He went to his room and lay down until luncheon. After that 
meal he went out to the shelter with Wickham. The police had 
already secured a number of workmen and the shelter was in 
process of demolition. Wickham went down to see what was 
happening inside. He returned with a blank expression on his 
face. 

“There is nothing under the floor,” he said, “except clay.” 

He began to fill his pipe. 

“This procession of yours up and down, to and from, the 
house seems to be wholly inexplicable,” he added. “One might 
have been tempted to suppose that the blow had produced 
delusions if Whitehouse hadn’t confirmed every word you said. 
I spoke to him just before luncheon. His description of what he 
heard tallies in every respect with yours. It leaves very little 
doubt that the night-walkers came from the house. I grow more 
and more convinced that Brooke is in the house, and that 
Veronica is hiding him.” 

Wickham's voice carried the suggestion of an appeal to the 
doctor for help. Dr. Hailey offered to help. 

“It's obvious,” the detective said, “that Brooke must be 
fed; equally obvious that the servants must not be allowed to 
suspect that he is being fed. Everyone is rationed nowadays. 
Consequently, Veronica must be sharing her rations with him.” 

'Wickham started as a new idea crossed his mind. 

“Where is the gate into the kitchen garden ?” he siid. 

“I don't know.” 

He turned and led the way along the bank of the stream to¬ 
wards the walled garden. The turf was fairly firm the whole 
way. 

“You see,” the detective commented, “we leave no traces 
here, though nearer the house, where the grass is thin, we cer¬ 
tainly should leave footmarks.” 

They reached the wall and followed it to a door, which was 
closed with a latch. Wickham tried the latch ; the door swung 
open. They entered a big and exceedingly well-conditioned 
garden. They walked between the bare beds to a shed at the 
far end. The door of this shed was locked, but the windows had 
been blown in. Wickham pointed to a row of sacks on the floor 
and to shelves on which a vast array of fruit was displayed. 

“Potatoes,” he remarked, “and apples and pears.” 
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He Stretched out his hand but could not reach either the fruit 
or the sacks. He turned to the doctor. 

"We could find out if the gardener was asked recently to sur¬ 
render his keys ; but it may be better to defer that question till 
later. They must have carried enough potatoes and fr^it to keep 
him going for a day or two.” 

Dr. Hailey nodded. 

"It would be exceedingly difficult,” he agreed, "to obtain food 
in the house without arousing the suspicion of the servants.” 

They walked back towards the house. As they approached 
the windows Wickham called attention again to the soft state of 
the ground and to the imprint of their shoes upon it. He led 
the way to his room and sat down at his table. Dr. Hailey 
watched him through his eyeglass. Wickham had not yet re¬ 
covered from the disappearance of Brooke and seemed to have 
been thrown off his accustomed balance. The analogy of a 
general, who has suffered an unexpected reverse and cannot 
immediately resume the execution of his plan, had met the case 
exactly. But there was a stubborn element in the man’s nature 
which made up, to some extent, for lack of improvisation. Where 
he could not succeed by plan he was ready to exhibit hard 
fighting. 

"It is no good,” he said, "asking the police to search the house 
again. They will fail and they ^vill put the enemy immediately 
on his guard. The only reasonable course is to watch the girl.” 
He raised his hand sharply. 

"Veronica,” he went on, "is her father’s daughter. She’s 
hard and she loves money. If this business can be got over she 
will marry Brooke as a very wealthy woman. How do we know 
that the old man hadn’t threatened to cut her off altogether unless 
she married Whitehouse ?” 

The question came sharply. Dr. Hailey shook his head. 

"That is possible, of course. Probable, perhaps.” 

"It is exceedingly probable. Andrew had set his heart on the 
peerage and he was as stubborn as a mule. Imagine the scene 
in the shelter. Brooke announces that Veronica is going to 
marry him and that Whitehouse is finally and definitely out of the 
picture. Sir Andrew begins to storm and then, when that fails, 
turns to threats. He will disown his daughter: he will make 
Rex his sole heir. Veronica can starve for all he cares. And so 
on. Brooke is a decent fellow ; he has no money except his pay 
—at least so far as I know. The idea of separating father and 
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daughter is distressing to him. He begins to waver. Down 
comes the bomb and the two are held prisoners together.” 

Wickham paused and began to charge his pipe with quick, 
short movements of his fingers. His eloquence had excited him 
and seemed to have released a pent-up store of self-confidence. 
He lit the pipe and puffed at it for a moment. 

“The bomb,” he resumed, "brought Veronica on the scene. 
She opened the door of the shelter and entered. Her father 
must have been severely shaken by the explosion. The place 
was in darkness. If I know anything about Sir Andrew I can 
swear that he had lost all his powers of self-restraint. Veronica’s 
presence must have offered the means of release that his feelings 
demanded. The odds are that he told her exactly what he 
thought about her and what he meant to do if she continued to 
resist his wishes.” 

Wickham leaned towards the doctor, pointing the stem of his 
pipe towards him and using it as a kind of indicator of his 

thought. 

"Veronica,” he repeated^, "is her father’s daughter. She has, 
in addition, the courage which he lacked and the hard temper 
which discounts danger. She had just cleared the door and knew 
therefore where lumps of brick and cement were to be found— 
close beside her, that is. She struck in the darkness as women 
strike when exasperation and disappointment have swallowed 
tip all their other feelings and all their caution. Struck, per¬ 
haps, without meaning to kill or even, it may be, to injure. Fate 
did the rest.” 

He got up and began to walk about. 

"Was the old man dead ?” he demanded. "They didn’t 
know. Fury had given place to panic cind the girl's nerve w^ 
breaking. Brooke’s unstable mind began to reel. He turned his 
torch on the old man and may have thought that he detected 
some sign of life. He found the old man’s knife and stabbed him 
through the heart. You know as well as I do that one blow 
nearly always, in such cases, leads to another until all the rage 
and fear and horror is spent from the murderer’s heart.” 

Dr. Hailey assented. 

"I am ready to keep watch again,” he said, "if you think a 
useful purpose can be served. I suppose there will be more 
journeys to the kitchen garden.” 

"Unless they have laid in big supplies. Veronica can get 
meat zmd other things by taking to her bed and having her meals 
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sent up. She can cook for him in her room if she has an electric 
fire there. And there are still things which she can buy in the 
shops. I imagine she will go shopping this morning.” 

Wickham’s eagerness began to cool as the obvious difficulties 
in the way of his theory presented themselves to his mind. Dr. 
Hailey had been awaiting this moment. 

"It seems difficult to believe,” he suggested in his quietest 
tones, "that so much trouble would have been taken to secure 
potatoes and apples—and really there is nothing else to be got 
in the kitchen garden. After all, Veronica could have bought 
potatoes, or taken them at night from the household store. 
There's a housekeeper, I know. But Veronica is the mistress of 
the house and can take what she chooses.” 

"Not without attracting attention.” 

"I’m not sure about that really. I am sure that Sir Andrew i 
kept large stocks of food in his house. That kind of man always 
does. There are probably hundreds of tins of beef and fish and 
vegetables and fruit. Veronica has access to them all and they 
all belong to her.” 

Wickham sat down again and leaned his head on his hands, 
gazing into the fire. 

"I suppose you’re right,” he said. 

He rang the bell and asked the footman to send the house¬ 
keeper to his room. 

"I haven’t seen her before,” he told the doctor. "The police , 

told me that she knew nothing.” 

The door opened to admit a woman of a singular stoutness, 
very red in the face and notably short in the wind. She was 
dressed in black, but wore a small apron with flounced borders. 
Her hair was dyed a vivid henna. It was obvious that she was 
greatly alarmed at the sudden summons. She sat do^vn heavily 
in the chair which Wickham indicated. 

"What stores of food have you at present ?” he asked her 
crisply. 

The question was so wholly unexpected that Mrs. Higgins— 
that was the housekeeper’s name—started in her chair. A look 
of deep apprehension appeared in her eyes. 

"We don’t ’ave 'alf what we need,” she exclaimed, defending, 
womanise, by attack. "Too much of some things, not enough 
of others. There’s muddle somewhere, believe me.” 

"Have you supplies for a week ?” 

"Supplies of some things.” 
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Mrs. Higgins was watching Wickham as closely as he was 
watching her. She shook her head. 

“Sir Andrew,” she said, “was sure that, if war came, trouble 
about food would come with it. 'E took time by the forelock, as 
the sayin’ is. Before the war began we 'ad enough tinned stuff 
'ere to feed a village.” 

“And now ?” 

“Some of it ’as gone, of course. But to the last Sir Andrew’s 
order was : ‘When a tin is opened another tin must be bought.' ” 

“The stock hasn't gone down, then ?” 

Mrs. Higgins permitted herself a shrug of her large shoulders. 
A sly look accompanied the shrug. 

"It 'as and it 'asn’t,” she announced. “Tins are 'ard to get 
these days. Sir Andrew, 'e says to me, ‘Mrs. 'Iggins,' 'e says, 
‘now that no more fruit in tins is to be 'ad we must stop using 
fruit in tins.' But 'e was fond of them Californian pears, and 
when I sent them up to 'im 'e didn’t complain. We’re down now 
on pears and peaches and apricots. But you can buy sa^on 
and pilchards and 'erring and tomato. But Sir Andrew didn’t 
care for fish and beef out of tins.” 

“Do you keep an account of all the stores ?” 

“I do. Every tin of ’em and every pound of ’em and every 
jar of ’em.” 

“When do you check your account ? How often, I mean ?” 

“Monday morning, sir.” 

The housekeeper spoke with slightly less assurance. Wick¬ 
ham intensified his watch upon her. 

“You have the keys of the store cupboards ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. And I may say as I never trusts nobody with them 
but myself. If you never trusts nobody, I says, you never puts 
temptation in nobody’s way.” - 

“What about Miss Miles?” 

“Miss Veronica ? She don’t interfere at all, sir. Miss 
Veronica leaves everything to do with the 'ousekeeping to me. 

“Has she got keys of her own for the store cupboards ? 

Mrs. Higgins’ small eyes opened to their widest extent. ^ 

“She’as not,” she declared categorically. “Nor never as ad. 

“Could she get food if she wanted it ? I mean without 
coming to you ?” 

“I don’t understand you, sir. Of course she could get food. 
Isn’t this *er father’s 'ouse ? 'Er own 'ouse as things stand today. 

“She would have to ask for it ?” 
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“She would tell one of the servants to bring it to 'er. She did 
that yesterday when she was going down to the village to Mrs. 
'Grace’s^ wot's been so ill since 'er babv was boni. Miss Veronica’s 
a real angel, she is, sir, as all the people round ’ere knows very 
well. There's Mrs. 'Grace. 'Kr husband’s in the Civil Defence 
and she 'as nobody to look after the children. Miss Veronica 
got a nurse for 'er and she takes food to 'er most every day—or 
sends it, when slie can’t go 'erself. Even on the day when 'er 
father was murdered she didn't forget Mrs. 'Grace. ‘Mrs. 
'Iggins,' she says to me, ‘you will see that poor Mrs. 'Grace as 
'er food as usual,’ she says.'' 

“W’hat did Miss Veronica take yesterday to Mrs. Horace?” 

“She took chicken broth in a thermos flask and cutlets and 
some calf's-foot jelly. And cakes for the children as well.” 

“Did she take more yesterday than she usually does?” 

Mrs. Higgins stared again. Then, as understanding began to 
dawn in her mind, her face ilushed and her eyes dashed. 

“She did not,” she declared in final tones. 

She clo.scd her eyes as if a sudden resolve to take the plunge 
had awakened fears which seemed likely to bring it to defeat. 

“If you’re trying, sir,” she added, "to get me to say that Miss 
Veronica is idiug Hilot-Oflkcr Brooke and is taking food to ’im, 
I can tell you, 'ere and now, that it is not true. Miss Veronica 
is taking no more than she *as always took.” 

Wickham frowned. 


“Have the goodness,” he said, “to answer my question.” 

"I am answering your question, sir. And other people’s 
questions, too.” 

“Gthcr people’s questions ?” 

“The police. Ain’t they been searching this ’ouse from 
garret to cellar for the poor young man ? ’Gw many times, 
do you suppose, tlicy’vc asked me if any food is missing from my 
stores ? I says to you what I said to them ; ‘Nothing is missing 
because nothing ’as been taken.' ” 

Mrs. Higgins drew a deep breath. 

“As if,” she added scornfullv, “Pilot-Gfficer Brooke would 


raise 'is 'and against Miss Veronica’s father ! 'E’s in love with 


Aliss Veronica, and no blame to 'im. People what thinks that ’e 
did-in Sir Andrew are stupid.” 

Wickham announced his intention to make a piersonal in¬ 
vestigation of the store cupboards. The housekeeper rose to her 
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“You can see ’em and welcome." she declared. "I’ll get the 
keys for you." 

a room which looked like the manager’s 
? factory. A large bunch of keys was thrust into 
Wickham s hands. He took them and then asked Mrs. Higgins 
how long she had held her present post. 

"Ten years and four months, sir. Before that I was ’ouse- 
maid for two years." 

'[You knew the late Lady Miles, then ?" 

“I did. sir, and a finer lady never lived in this world. ’Er 
death was a temble blow to me. sir." 

Higgins shook her head sadly as memories rushed into her 

“Lady Miles,” she went on, "was as good a wife as she was 
mother and that's saying a lot. believe me. Miss Veronica she 

mother. Many’s the time I used to say to myself 
that It was a miracle these two could put up with Sir Andrew's 

s .oSt- ■ o»».. 5^- Sndw‘:.rs 

She hesitated and then added ; 
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was arcl on cr, just like 'e ad been ard on er mother. Used 
to stand with ’is watch in 'is ’and before every meal. If we were 
’alf a minute be'ind time Miss Veronica ad to suffer for it. Ow 
often ’aven’t I ’card ’im saying : 'Punctuality is the courtesy of 
kings.' 'E was full of proverbs and sayin’s like that, and texts 
out of the Bible too, and every one of them with a sharp sting in 
its tail. Only once I gave 'im a tiny bit of my mind after 'e ’ad 
blamed me for being extravagant. 'Is face flushed up good and 
'is eyes flashed. Says 'e : 'Better it is to dwell upon the ’ouse- 
tops than with a brawling woman in a broad 'ouse.' I asked a 
friend of mine, what knows the Bible from one end to the other, 
where that came from, and she told me it was King Solomon. 
And it is.” 

Wickham permitted himself a sour smile. 

“Sir Andrew,” he said, “wanted Miss Veronica to marry Lord 
Whitehouse. Hut she became engaged to Mr. Brooke.” 

He spoke quietly, but Mrs. Higgins became e.xcited m a 

moment. 

“And I say 'Thank God!"’ she exclaimed. “Wicked. I calls 
it. to try and force a girl to marry a man she 'as no care for. 
Wicked. 'Ow can she make a wife to 'im, any'ow ? But ’e 
was after the title. All of us knowed that well enough. 'E 
loved anyone with a title, believe me—lords and ladies. E 
was the biggest snob wot ever lived. But tliat was where e 
didn’t know 'is own child. Miss Veronica is a proper lady. 
'Er time and 'cr temper and ’er patience was all at ’is disposal to 
do with wot c might choose ; but 'er 'cart was not at is dis¬ 
posal.” 

“She quarrelled with him about her marriage ?” 

"No, sir. Miss Veronica isn’t the quarrelling kind, believe 
me. She just told 'im wot was in ’er mind. ’E was a bully to 
those wot couldn't stand up to 'im, but 'e knew when 'e ’ad met 
'is match.” 

Wickham’s interest quickened. 

“You say,” he asked, “that Sir Andrew had yielded to Miss 
Veronica ?” 

” *E would 'ave vielded to ’er.” 

"That’s different, you know.” 

“No, sir. I knowed Sir Andrew. 'E could be 'ard and 'e 
could be cruel. But 'e was a coward at 'eart. And both 'er 
ladyship and Miss Veronica knowed that well enough. They 
was fond of 'im, devoted to 'im, but they knowed that 'e 'ad 
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no real strength in 'im. 'E wouldn’t ’ave stood up to Miss 
Veronica because'e ’adn’t the strength to stand up to ’er. ’E 
would 'ave stamped and raged and then e would ’ave whimpered 
and whined. But 'e would 'ave yielded.” 

Mrs. Higgins filled her lungs once more. 

"And that,” she declared in final tones, ‘‘is why the police, 
saving your presence, is making fools of themselves in this case. 
'Go’s going to kill a man wot don't say no to 'im ? Go's going to 
kill the father of the young woman ’e wants to marry when all 
'e ’as to do is to talk about it ? Them footsteps in the snow 'as 
turned all your 'eads and made you believe that black's white and 
white's black. Now, I 'as my own ideas on the subject.” 

A mysterious look came into the woman's eyes. She waved 
her substantial arm in the direction of the doctor. 

“Ever seen a man going along a tight-rope ?” she asked. 

‘‘Yes, often.” 

“Wot about that there wireless aerial? John—that’s the 
under-footman—told me 'e could stand on the top of the shelter 
and catch 'old of the wire. 'E could pull 'isself along the wire 
to the trees.” 

”We tried that. The wire came down,” Dr. Hailey said. 

‘‘Because, saving your presence, sir, you’re a big 'eavy man.” 

”Not at all. Lord Whitehouse was the person who tried.” 

The housekeeper shook her head. 

'That was after the bomb came down,” she said. “Bombs 
break everything they touches. Must 'ave weakened the aerial 
when the post went.” 

She glanced scornfully and triumphantly at the two men. 

“If you 'ack at a wire,” she added, “a mouse's weight will 
bring it down. 'Gw can you say that the wire wouldn’t carry a 
man before the bomb fell ? I say it must 'ave carried a man, 
seeing that 'e left no tracks be'ind 'im on the snow, and seeing that 
nobody here what knows Pilot-Officer Brooke and Miss Veronica 
would believe for one single moment of time that either of these 
two would lift their 'ands against anybody.” 

“Mr. Brooke has gone into hiding,” Wickham said. 

"God be praised for that!” 

Wickham went to the first of the store cupboards. An ex¬ 
pression of astonishment broke from his lips as he entered it. 
The place was full almost to overflowing of every conceivable 
kind of food. Great sides of bacon hung from the roof and there 
were enormous cheeses on the shelves. Kegs on the stone floor 
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promised a supply of butter until the end of any conceivable 
"duration”. The detective turned to Mrs. Higgins. 

"Did Sir Andrew,” he asked, "order aU these things?” 

"'E did. And more besides, as you shall sec.” 

She led the way to another store room. It contained tinned 
foods, and there were thousands of tins on its narrowly separated 
shelves. Each group of tins was marked by a label on the shelf 
edge. Dr. Hailey read; "Salmon Slice. Crayfish. Pilchard, 
Herring, Lobster. Sardines. Corned Beef, Tongue, Ham Roll, 
Brawn.Peaches. Apricots, Pears . . He glanced at Wickham. 
The man’s mouth had opened in a stare that lacked even the 
suggestion of aggressiveness. 

"Will you sec the jams and jellies next, or the sugars and 
sweet-stuffs or the cereals ?” Mrs. Higgins asked. 

"No more, thank you.” 

Wickliam restored' the keys and returned with the doctor to 


his room. , 

"That was a point the old woman made.” he declared. Ihe 

aerial may have been damaged when the bomb fell. And before 
that it may have been strong enough to carry a man. A light 
man, in that event, may have reached the shelter and left it 
again before the bomb fell. As you pointed out, the roof of the 
shelter was free of snow, and, goodness knows, it was dark enough 
for anything.” 

"T looked at the fastenings of the aerial,” Dr. Hailey sajd. 
"They seemed to be intact.” 

"Except when they broke, eh ?” 

W ickham ranc the bell and ^avc orders that the aenal was to 


be re-erected at once. 

"Use tlie same fastenings,” he said, “in exactly the same Nvay 
as they were before. And ask Lord Whitehouse to come here. 
l,et me know when you arc ready.” 

He turned wearilv to the doctor. ^ 

"Tlicre’s enough food here to feed a regiment of soldiers, he 
said. "And tlic old woman would do anything for Veronica. 
In the circumstances we must think again about those midnight 


excursions, I'm afraid.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE GAP 


Whitehouse expressed his readiness to make a second trial of 
the aerial. 

“I was something of a gymnast once upon a time,” he said, 
“and I haven't put on much weight since those days." 

He was smoking a small pipe which seemed to have been chosen 
for a curious resemblance it bore to himself. His rather dark 
skin and eyes gave him a slightly sour look, but his smile, Dr. 
Hailey thought, was proof enough of his good nature. 

“Have you any news of Brooke ?“ he asked Wickham 

“None." 

“It's a queer case, isn’t it ?" 

“He’s made a fool of himself. Behind everybody’s mind is 
that old text : ‘The wicked flee when no man pursueth’." 

Whitehouse nodded. 

“It w^ the fear of being certified as insane," he declared 
firmly. “Nobody is brave enough to face that possibility." He 
relit his pipe. An anxious look appeared in his face. “Unless," 
he added, “something has hapf>ened to him." 

‘‘ What could have happened to him ?" 

I don t know. Insanity apart, Brooke could be counted on 

to face up to anything. I’m sure of that. Brooke is as brave as 
a lion." 

The whole countryside has been searched. If anything had 
happened to him we should have known about it by this time." 

stream ? Have you had that dragged ?" 

“One never can tell." 

The melancholy look on Whitehouse’s face deepened. He 
gave the impression of a man who had preserved a decent 
optimism in face of ever mounting disaster and who has found no 
discharge in the unequal struggle. There was a suggestion of 
weariness m his manner which was sharply discounted by the 
agihty of his movements, just as the flexibUity of a whipcord is 
di^ounted by its hardness and strength. But above all a 
whimsical quality marked and distinguished him. 

I shall have the stream dragged," Wickham said. 

He lit his pipe and leaned back in his chair. 
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“I have been told,” he remarked, “that Sir Andrew was a 
very selfish man without, however, real strength of character. 
Was that your impression ?” 

“He was a timid man, a nervous man, an insensitive man — 
except when his own feelings were concerned. A sarcastic man 
too, and bitter, who could imt himself endure the slightest 
sarcasm.” 

Whitehouse blinked like a bird in a strong light. 

“Tliat is the way, of course, witli most sarcastic people,” he 
added. “Bitteriuss, don’t you think, is resentment against 
Fate? Bitter people are disappointed people.” 

“Sir .Andrew had been e.xceptionally successful.” 

”Yes, I know. But not in the way he wanted to be success- 
fill. Me was a puritan.” 

Wickham frowned. 

”I don't understand.” 

"Me tliouglit one could turn oneself into a kind of god by 
hard work and high thinking ; and one can't, you know. He 
couldn’t understand why the miracle hadn't taken place.” 

A smile and a shrug expressed the remainder of Whitehouse’s 
thought. Wickliam showed not the slightest interest. 

"Rich men,” Whitehouse continued after a moment, "can buy 
so much with their money that what they can’t buy hangs round 
their necks like a halter. It worries them to death. As they 
grow older they get more worried, because youth is the chief of 
the unbuyables. That is why the fashionable quacks all pretend 
to sell rejuvenation. If money could buy immortal youth all the 
millionaires would attend a 7 V Dcnm in the temple of the Golden 
Calf. One sees liow much they value titles which are hercditaiy 
and masterpieces which arc immortal ; things that don't die. 
Death is money’s .Arlullcs’ lied, you know.” 

His faint smile appeared again. Dr. Hailey wondered if he 
was thinking about the £30.000 which his lawyers had asked as the 


price of his title. 

A policeman entered the room to announce that the wirele^ 
aerial had been re-created. Wickham jumped to his feet in 
obvious satisfaction that Whitchouse’s further comments must be 
deferred. Thc\- went down to the shelter. The police had 
restored the broken pole by digging a deep hole and setting the 
pole in it. They had fixed the aerial at both ends. 

"Are the fixings,” Wickham asked, “the same as were there 
before ?” 
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“Yes, sir. We cut away the broken pieces. There was 
enough material to make a sound job." 

The aerial was lower than formerly, so that it could be reached 
easily by anyone standing on the roof of the shelter. Whitehouse 
mounted the roof and drew on a pair of thick leather gloves with 
which he had provided himself, ide tried the wire once or twice, 
allowing more and more of his weight to bear upon it on each 
occasion. 

“Go as gently as you can," Wickham instructed him. “If the 
wire was used, the user, it’s a safe bet, put just as little strain on it 
as he could help." 

Whitehouse launched himself with great care. The wire 
sagged where he was holding it, but held him well up above the 
ground. He moved one hand a little distance along the wire and 
then brought the other hand in front of it. His body swung for¬ 
ward on the way to the covert near which the second pole was 
situated. 

“By gad," Wickham exclaimed, “the old woman was right. 
The fastenings had been weakened." 

Whitehouse’s progress continued without interruption until 
he had accomplished about half his journey. Then, suddenly, the 
wire broke free from the distant post and he was flung to the 
ground. He rose smiling and shaking his head. 

“No good," he exclaimed. 

“You've gone about half-way," Wickham said. “A lighter 
man might have completed tlie journey." 

“I am very light, you know." 

“Still, we must have assurance." 

The detective instructed the police to set up the aerial once 
more. Then he turned to Whitehouse. 


“Would Miss Miles consent to trj' ?" he asked. 

“I'll ask her. She got a prize for gymnastics at school, I 
believe." 

Whitehouse went back to the house. Wickham stood watch¬ 
ing the police. They had a step-ladder which they set up beside 
the post from which the aerial had broken away. A dangerously 
big policeman began to ascend the ladder. Wickham turned to 
the doctor. 


“Policemen are no good unless they are burly," he remarked, 
“but burliness is a handicap on jobs of this sort." 

He whistled through his teeth as the ladder swayed and 
staggered. He ran to the rescue, outstripping a second police- 
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man. He brought the ladder to equilibrium in the manner of a 

man stopping a runaway horse. 

“Has tlie wire gi^’cn wiiy he asked the policeman on the 

ladder. 

“No. sir. The fastening, sir, ’as given way. 

Wickham left the second policeman to hold the ladder and 
walked across to the other post, lie stood looking up at the 
fastening for a few minutes and then returned to the doctor.^ 
“What gives way,” he said, “is the connection of the aerial to 
the insulating button. The aerial has been twisted round the 
button : the weight pulls out the twist. I feel convinced that, 
foi-mcrly, the aerial was more effectively secured.” 

lie returned to the ladder. Dr. Hailey heard him questioning 
the police, who di<l not seem to be able to answer his questions 
very prompt I v. 

“1 looked at the fastening myself,” the doctor said, “when I 
came out with Whitehoiise. So far as I can remember the wire 

was firmly enough ti.ved.” 

He joined the men at the ladder. 

“The fastening to the post which got broken by the bomb has 
never given way,” he slated. “ fliat was the fastening which 1 
examined. The other fastening ma\- have been strained when the 
post snapped. The question, therefore, is whether or not the 

fastening here was as strong as it could be.” 

“The fastening the police made before Wndtehouse tried the 
aerial ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I don’t tliink that it was. So far as I have been able to 
discover, the wire was twisted round the insulating button and 
then, again, twisted round itself.” 

He raised his voice and addressed the policeman on the top 

of the ladder. 

“\'oa must tie the wire,” he declared. “Twisting is no good. 
And then you must tie your knot in such a way that it cannot 
slip or be pulled out.” 

The policeman assented, but in tones which sugg^ted that he 
felt far from sure of himself. Dr. Hailey asked Wickham if he 
might employ his skill as a medical man wdth a surgical training. 
“We know something about knots, you know.” 

“My dear Hailey, the ladder wall not carry you.” 

“We can try, anyhow.” 

The policeman was told to come do\vn. Both policemen then 
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supported the ladder. The doctor climbed slowly to the top of 
it. He found, as Wickham had surmised, that the wire had been 
threaded through the insulator and then twisted several times. 
It had not, in fact, broken, but had pulled free. He tied it in such 
a fashion that it could not possibly break free, experiencing once 
more, in the process, the thrill that comes to every medical 
student when he learns how to tie reef and surgical knots and how 
to avoid tying "grannies". He descended. 

'T think we might ask Whitehouse to repeat his experiment," 
he said. "The first time he tried, when he and I were out here 
together, the fastening had probably been strained by the snap¬ 
ping of the post ; the second time the wire had not been tied 
securely." 

Whitehouse was coming down from the house with Veronica. 
He agreed at once to try again, earning thus the girl's lively 
approval. Veronica had changed in these last minutes by reason 
of the new hope which had come to her. Her cheeks glowed ; her 
eyes were alight with eagerness. 

"That must be the explanation," she exclaimed, addressing 
Dr. Hailey. "For, of course, there was no snow on the shelter 
and nobody could see anjdhing in the dark. It’s just pitch dark 
these nights, isn't it ?" 

"Is is very dark, yes." 

She turned to watch Whitehouse testing the wire before he 
launched himself. 

"He's good and kind, isn’t he ?" she exclaimed. "I do hope 
he doesn’t get hurt." 

Whitehouse repeated his earlier performance exactly. When 
he reached the place at which the wire had broken away he seemed 
to pause for a moment as if affording an adversary the fullest 
opportunity to strike back at him. But the wire held. He 
began to move again, going now at an increased rate of speed. 
One of the policemen brought the ladder to the end of the wire. 
Whitehouse descended the ladder and came back, smiling faintly, 
to Veronica. 

"It can be done," he said quietl3^ He added : "I want to do 
it a second time, if I may.” 

He obtained Wickham's consent and repeated his journey 
without incident. He travelled much quicker on this occasion. 
When he came back Veronica’s enthusiasm broke its bounds. 
She seized his hand and patted his shoulder. Tears ran down her 
cheeks. 
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“You’re wonderful 1 ” she exclaimed. "Wonderful !" 

“It seems, therefore," Wliitehouso said to Wickham, that 
one might have entered the shelter and left it again without 
setting foot on the snow." 

The detective nodded and then frowned. He walked to the 
far end of the aerial and stood looking across the narrow strip of 
grass wliich intervened before the covert was reached. Dr. 
Hailey and Whitehouse and Veronica joined him. 

“Nobody,” he declared, "could jump from here into the wood. 
And it isn't by any means certain that footsteps would not have 
been left in the wood itself. The trees are bare and there was a 
lot of snow." 

Whiteliousc answered him bv walking to the railway, winch 
sejiarated the wood from the lawn, and opening a gate which gave 
access to the road through a narrtnv cutting. The gate was big 
enough to allow a cart to pass. When it was wide open it short¬ 
ened the distance between the aerial post and the railing by h^f. 
Veronica, who liad watched with bated breath, exclaimed again. 

"Look, look !" she demandetl of Wickham. 

"There's still a gap.” 

"But don't you sec if he got to the railing he could work ms 
way ahuig it without touclnng the ground at all ? The railing 
goes right round the covert. lie could get to the road through 
the cutting." 

The detective nodded. 

"Yes. I sec that," he said. "But what I don’t see is how any¬ 
one can have reached the gate from the post." 

"Yon could jump it." 

"No. That is impossible." 

"I’m sure la>rd Whitehouse coidd jump it." 

"Remember that it was dark when these events took place. 

The girl’s face fell sadly. When Whitehouse came back she 
asked him if it was possible to jump the gap between the post and 
the gate. 

"Not to j\imp it." 

"Can you suggest any method by which it could have been 
covered ?" Wickl\am asked. 

For answer Whitehouse returned to the post and jumped ui 
the direction of the gate. Ho landed about half-way and then 
jumped again, coining to the gate. 

"It can be done easily in two jumps," he said. "One might, 
if one had a torch, smootli out one’s footprints." 
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He stood on the gate and stretched out his arm towards the 
place where he had landed. Then he reached up to an over¬ 
hanging branch. 

“I could get a stick from one of these trees and smooth out the 
snow, if it was still there,” he declared. 

VVickliam shook his head. 

“Not in the dark, I’m sure of that. Besides, our photographs 
show that the snow was absolutely unruffled.” 

“It could be done,” Veronica exclaimed. ‘T mean, it might 
have been done so well that it would not show on a photograph. 
After all, he may ha\-e used a torch ; there was nobody to see 
what he did.” 

“You can look at the photographs if you wish, Miss Miles,” 
the detective declared. ”1 think, then, you will agree with me 
that nobody passed across the snow.” 

Veronica caught her breath. 

“If he had had a rope attached to one of the trees-” she 

began. She broke off, realizing the futility of her suggestion. 
She turned despairing eyes to Whitehouse. 

“Can you think of no way in which it might have been dorfe ?” 
she asked in tones that were half plea and half challenge. 

He glanced at her mournfully and then shook his head. 

“No way except the way I have suggested. I wish the snow 
would come back so that we might try it out.” 

“If one had a pole,” the girl exclaimed, “one might get across, 
don't you think ? I mean if the pole was standing beside the 
post so that it wasn't necessary to come down to the ground.” 

Wickham left them and walked back to the house. They 
followed him, and Veronica asked him to show her his photo¬ 
graphs. She stood gazing at the pictures of the snow between 
the post and the gate as if she believed that her necessity would 
effect a miracle. At last she handed the print to Whitehouse. 

“I can’t see anything,” she said in faltering tones. 

He glanced at it and restored it to Wickham immediately. 

“There is nothing to see.” 

The girl turned to Wickham. 

“Suppose he had gone in the other direction,” she asked. “I 
mean towards the stream. The bomb came down there, re¬ 
member ?” 

“I don’t follow you.” 

“Did you take photographs of the bank below the crater ?” 

The detective shuffled his prints and presented another of 
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them. It showed the ground between the Up of the crater and 
the stream. The snow was unruffled except where lumps of 
earth had fallen on it. 

“You could jump." \'eromca said, "from the post which was 
knocked down to the edge of the crater." 

"I doubt it." 

Siie set her finger on the print. 

“Yes, you <ould. Took. There arc pieces of earth all over 
tlie grouml. .\ny footsteps that may have been made on the 
snow must liavc been covered after the bomb fell. 

Wickham frowiu-tt slightly. 

" riie point is that there arc no footprints between the crater 
and the stream. And the distance is too great to be jumped." 
“The bank is high, you know." 

“It is liigh : but one couldn’t jump from the edge of the 
crater into the water. Besides, how could anyone be sure that a 
bomb was going to fall on tliat particular spot ? 

Veronica abandoned the unequal contest ; but Wliitehouse 

insisted : . , j 

“We know at least that it was possible to use the aenal and 

to get to the end of it. Anyone who did that could be sure that 

no trace had been left." 

He paused, blinking his heavy eyelids. Wickham's f^o^vn, 

which had not dissipated, deepened. 

"What good would that do him ? He couldn’t get away. 
"The bomb must liavc fallen just about the time he got to 
the end of the aerial." 

"Well ?" 

"People have been blown long distances by the blast of 
bombs. I know of several cases myself." 

Veronica uttered a cry of joy. 

“Of course that is the explanation," she cried. "He was 
blown from the post at the moment when the other post \y^ 
snapped. A blast that was strong enough to break a thick 

post-" She caught her breath. 

“He must have been blown from the post," she exclaimed. 
“Nothing could resist the blast. Nothing on earth." 

Wickham’s frown was transfonned into a look of bewilder¬ 
ment. 

“That is just possible," he declared. 

He resliuffled his pack of prints but could not, apparently, 
find what he was looking for. He raised his hand. 
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"We have no photograph of the ground in the covert," he 
said. 

"The covert is mostly firs and larches. If a man was flung 
in there he couldn’t be hurt. The trees would act as a spring 
mattress,” Whitehouse said. 

"That is possible.” 

"And when he came to he had only to walk through the 
covert to the main road.” 

Whitehouse spoke now in finn tones. His smile had returned 
to announce the satisfaction in his heart. Veronica clutched at 
his arm. 

"What a fool I was not to think of the bomb!” she exclaimed. 

Her eyes were shining. Dr. Hailey saw the melancholy in 
Whitehouse’s eyes with a pang of regret. How merciless, really, 
were the uses of the heart! Wickham made it plain that he 
wished to get to work. When he and the doctor were alone he 
began to fill his pipe. 

"Unhappily," he remarked in his dryest tones, "it is with 
probabilities, rather than with possibilities, that we have to 
deal.” 

He sat smoking for a few minutes, turning over the photo¬ 
graphs on his desk. Once he focused a reading-glass on one 
of the prints. 

"If a man was blown away in that fashion," he asked the 
doctor, "would he lose consciousness—assuming that he had 
suffered no actual injury ?" 

"Not necessarily. If he did it would only be a temporary 
matter." 

Wickham rose and began pacing the room. 

"At least,” he said, "we ought to find some evidence of such 
an event in the covert itself, among the branches of the trees.” 


CHAPTER XV 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER 

Dr. Hailey lay down again during the late afternoon. He fell 
asleep, and when he woke experienced so great a stiffness in his 
neck that he could scarcely endure to move. He delayed for a 
few moments and then suddenly sat bolt upright; a sound like 

D* 
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a low growl escaped his lips. He found his snuff-box and took 
several large pinches. Then he went in search of Wickham. 

The detective was still at work. He assured his friend, the 
moment he saw him, that no broken branches had been found 
in the covert. 

“That is not an absolute answer,” he added, “because if a 
man was. in fact, blown from the aerial, or the pole, he may 
have fallen between two trees. These larches would simply 
bend tt) give him passage. I confess that I find it very difficult 
to accept the idea at all.” 

Dr. Hailey sat down. 

“Tve been sleeping.” he said, “and, as often happens to me, 
I've been asking myself questions in the period between sleep 
and waking. One of those questions was about the key to the 
door of Sir Andrew's study. Does anybody know where that 
key is ?” 

“The key to the door leading into the hall ?" 

'‘‘No, no! The key to the french windows.” . 

“It was missing when the police came to remove Sir Andrew’s 
body from the shelter,” Wickham said. “I know that, becau^ 
they had to take the body into the house by way of Sir Rex’s 
room. The police were told that the old man always locked 
the french windows when he went to the shelter. He was 
exceedingly nervous about burglars in these times. But they 
couldn't find the key in any of his pockets.” 

Wickham reached for his pipe, a sign that his interest was 
quickening. 

“A new key was obtained next day. I don’t know how. 
I’m afraid the fate of the old key was overlooked after that.” 

“Sir Andrew had locked the door when he went out to the 
shelter ?” Dr. Hailey asked. 

“One can’t say that. But it is certain that the door was 
locked when the police came on the scene. It may have been 
locked by somebody inside the house.” 

The doctor took snuff. 

“The door was open last night, as I told you,” he said. “But 
when I found my wits again it had been shut.” 

“We found the key in the lock this morning on the inside 
and, in addition, the window was bolted.” 

Wickham consulted his photographs once more and showed 
the doctor two prints which covered the ground in front of Sir 
Andrew's study, and the path leading round it to the front of 
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the house. Both displayed unruffled snow, except for the prints 
of Sir Andrew's goloshes. 

“Nobody except Sir Andrew," he said, "left the house by 
the french windows. That’s certain. The evidence that he 
locked the french windows is that the police found them locked, 
but unbolted. This morning, as you say, they were bolted and 
locked, and the key was in the lock. Unfortunately that path 
along the windows shows no footprints; but in the circum¬ 
stances it seems reasonable to suppose that action last night 
was from within." 

Dr. Hailey nodded. 

"That does not clear up the mystery of the missing key, 
however," he said. "What I found myself worrying about was 
how Sir Andrew got out of the house without opening the french 
windows." 

"He did open them, of course." 

"Then he must have locked them again on the outside and 
taken the key away." 

Wickham shook his head. 

"No, my dear Hailey," he exclaimed, "that doesn’t follow. 
He may not have locked the windows. Somebody inside the 
house may have locked them after he went away." 

"They were unbolted, remember." 

"I know. And the odds are that whoever locked them would 
have bolted them as well. Still, you can't say for certain that 
he or she would have bolted them." 

"Sir Andrew, as you admit yourself, always locked the 
windows when he went out at night to the shelter." 

Dr. Hailey spoke tentatively and without any argumentative 
quality in his tones. 

"Yes, that seems to be the case. Everyone whom we 
questioned said the same thing. The old man was terrified of 
burglars." 

"Consequently, don’t you think, it is a reasonable assump¬ 
tion that he did lock the windows on this occasion and take the 
key with him ?" 

"It may be ; in fact, hoWever, the key was not found on his 
body. And thorough search was made for it." 

"Quite so." 

Dr. Hailey picked up the print which showed Sir Andrew’s 
footsteps leaving the french windows. 

"He had the key in his pocket. He did not fling the key 
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away. The ke^', therefore, was in his pocket when he was killed. 
It follows that the murderer possessed himself of the key." 

"Well ?’’ 

"Nobody in the house would do that seeing that everybody 
in the house had easy access to the study." 

Wickham nodded. "Yes, that’s true." 

He took his notebook from his pocket and made an entry. 
Then he handed the book to the doctor. 

"It’s mv chronological table of events," he said. "It begins, 
as you can see, with the snowfall. As far as I can discover, 
the first flakes of snow came down soon after three o’clock. But 
the heavy fall did not begin till three-thirty, and did not reach 
its height till four o’clock. I make that my starting-point. At 
that moment Sir Andrew, who had just returned from taking 
cover in a short d.iylight 'Alert’, was in his study with his lawyer, 
Scragge, whom he had summoned by telephone in connection 
with the marriage business. The snow stopped at five o'clock. 
Scragge left to return to London. The footman in the hall 
helped him on with his coat. Sir Andrew remained alone until 
the ‘Warning’ was sounded at six o’clock." 

Dr. Haile\' handed back the notebook. 

"Why do you note," he asked, "that Sir Andrew seems to 
have been in a bad temper during the interview with Scragge?" 

"The footman in the hall heard raised voices on several 
occasions. After Scragge left, the footman heard Sir Andrew 
pacing up and down the room—a habit he had when he was 
upset." 

Dr. Hailey dined again with Veronica and Whitehoiisc. The 
girl was full of the aerial and the effect of the blast, and could 
talk about nothing else. 

■T've been making calculations," she declared, "and I think 
it is certain that tlic man wc arc looking for had come to the 
end of the aerial when the bomb fell. He must have heard the 
bomb coming down. Wc all heard it. You know, that rush¬ 
ing. whistling sound that catches you in the throat." 

She broke off and shook her head. 

"One doesn’t get frightened," she said. "At least, not till 
afterwards. If 1 were clinging to that post and heard a bomb 
coming down I would stay put. I wouldn’t drop to the ground." 

She spoke with a trace of contention in her voice, as if she 
were making a point against probable opposition. Dr. Hailey 
nodded agreement. 
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“At least,” he said, addressing Whitehonse, “you have 
established an alternative in a case in which no alternative 
seemed to exist, or even to be possible. That is a very great 
deal really, because, in a mystery of this kind, a jury v^l cer¬ 
tainly demand complete satisfaction. The fact is now estab¬ 
lished that a man of light build may have escaped from the 
shelter without leaving any traces of his escape.” 

Whitehouse flushed with gratification at the compliment. 

“What I can't quite understand,” he said, “is why the snow 
under the aerial wasn't blown away by the bomb. I should 
have thought that the ground would be swept clean.” 

“Oh no. These bombs burst upwards. The good clay of 
the English soil has done more to protect English lives than 
anything else.” 

Dr. Hailey set his eyeglass in his eye. 

“In fact,” he added, “bombs cause no blast of air in the 
sense of a wind blowing from them to places at a distance. The 
air moves very little ; the effect is produced by a blow from 
the air, and not by a blowing of the air.” 

“But surely,” Veronica exclaimed, “there is a blast.” 

Her face had hardened, declaring her readiness to fight if 
any attempt was made to discredit her theory. 

“Undoubtedly there is a blast: only the blast doesn't blow. 

It strikes.” 

The doctor rose and turned the handle of a door at the far 
end of the room so as to leave this door off the latch. It led 
to the servants' quarters, and opened outwards. He came back 
to the main door, which faced the fireplace. He opened the 
door suddenly and very sharply. The first door instantly fell 
wide open. 

“You see,” he said, “there was very little movement of the 
air in the room. That door over there opened because of the 
increased pressure, not because of a draught blowing against it. 
The snow got little or no pressure because it lay below the range 
of the bomb's activity. But a man clinging to the post must 
have experienced the full pressure.” 

Veronica's doubts were dispelled ; after dinner she asked 
Dr. Hailey to accompany her to the small drawing-room which 
was her exclusive possession. She shut the door herself and 
then joined him at the fireside. 

“I'm terribly anxious about Mr. Brooke,” she confessed. 

He assumed his eyeglass, leaving her free to develop her 
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thoughts. She sat down and then, immediately, got up again. 
She stood with one elbow touching the mantelshelf. 

“I want to tell you." she said, "that I did try to persuade 
him to go into hiding. I was so—so terrified." 

She turned sharply. 

"Don't think that that means that 1 have any doubts. I 
know that he is innocent, and I have always known that he is 
innocent. But the police couldn't feel as I feel, and the facts 
were against us. There seemed to be no other possible ex¬ 
planation. And then there was the fear that they might try 
to save him by saying that the wound he got in the head had 
made him mad. He was terrified about that himself. He kept 
saying to me, 'Guilty, but insane ; guilty, but insane', over 
and over again." 

She broke off and caught her breath in a gasp. 

"Do you know, I think there were moments when he doubted 
himself, when he began to think he might have lost his reason. 
It was that horrible accident in the car. ... If only we had 
thought then about the aerial and the bomb ... I" 

Her face was drawn, but as she mentioned the aerial the 
anxiety in her eyes diminished. There was the life-line. The 
doctor experienced a feeling of pity. 

"Did he promise to hide himself ?’’ he asked. 

"No. But I felt pretty sure he was going to do it. 'I’m 
not afraid of death,' he told me, 'but I am afraid of Broadmoor. 

I am afraid of that. Dreadfully afraid,’ he said. 'If you are 
out of the way we shall have time to find out the truth.' And 
I was right, as you know. But . . ." 

Again she caught her breath. 

"Suppose—suppose that something has happened to him?" 
she exclaimed. 

Dr. Hailey shook his head. 

"If anything had happened to him the police would know 
about it by this time ; and they are as ignorant as you are." 

"Yes, I’ve thought of that. If he had—if he had put an 
end to everything he wouldn't have troubled to hide it, would 
he ? I mean, his body would have been found ?’’ 

"Exactly." 

"But where is he? Where can he have got to? They’ve 
searched the whole countryside. One of them told me that they 
had made inquiries at every cottage. None of the cottagers 
round here would help him because they all know he is wanted, 
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and they always help the police. He must have gone to 
London." 

She shook her head. 

"If only we could tell him that it’s all right now!" she added 
in tones of despair. 

Dr. Hailey waited for a few moments and then asked her 
about the key to the french windows. 

"Did your father always lock the windows when he went 
out to the shelter ?" 

"Always. Father was terrified of burglars. He used to go 
round the house himself at night to make sure that every door 
and window was fastened. He alwa5^s kept the key in his 
pocket.” 

"He spent most nights in the shelter ?" 

"Practically every night. Sometimes, if a ‘Warning’ didn’t 
come till late, he stayed in his study. But when the siren 
sounded he always went out." 

"You know that the key was not found on his bod3^" 

She nodded. 

"Yes. I can’t understand it." 

"He had locked the windows, or at least the windows were 
locked. Could anyone have locked them from inside after he 
went out ? ’' 

"Oh no. He always locked them himself. He wouldn't 
have liked to be locked out; he wouldn't have tolerated it for 
a moment. He must have locked the windows himself." 

"That means that the murderer must have taken the key ?" 

"Yes." 

"In order to use it later ?" 

"Yes. How terrible! . . 

Veronica’s anxiety quickened again. Dr. Hailey considered 
for a moment and then told her about his experience of the 
night before. She listened with bated breath. 

"So you see,” he concluded, "that the people who attacked 
your father are still alive. The windows were locked and bolted 
this morning. That can only mean, surely, that somebody is— 
working from inside the house." 

She frowned. 

"In that case no key would be needed," he said. 

"No. That is admittedly one of the difficulties. If a person 
can unlock a door from inside he, or she, has no need to possess 
another key. He or she, therefore, has no need to steal that 
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otlier key from a dead man’s body. It seems to me that when 
we can explain this matter of the keys we shall have learned a 
great deal about the truth of this mystery." 

He rose to leave the room, but the girl begged him to stay 
a little longer. She talked to him about her father, and told 
him how much she had regretted his attitude to life. 

“He seemed such an unhappy man really ; when he had so 
much to make him happy. My mother adored him, and thought 
about nothing but pleasing liim. But he was never pleased and 
never satisfied. There was always something amiss somewhere, 
so that when you expected to see him smile you saw him frown 
instead. I’m afraid my patience was not as great as mother's ; 

I lost interest and didn't care whether he was pleased or 
not." 

"Your mother’s death must have been a heavy blow to 
him ?■' Dr. Hailey said. 

She shook her head. 

'T don't know. Perhaps in a way it was, because she was 
so useful to him, and so careful to do everything he wanted. 
But I tliink he li\ cd far away from her—too far away to notice 
very much. It sounds terrible to say it, but I had a queer idea 
that he was annoyed with her for dying, just as you might be 
annoyed with a servant for giving notice. Her death upset the 
order of the household, it was something that he couldn't cope 
with by his usual methods. He never had much to do with 
things that lay outside of his power." 

She paused for a moment and then sighed. 

"He gave people the impression tl»at he was a nervous m^, 
a timid man ; and he was nervous and timid when his own life 
was threatened. But below all that he was a t>Tant with a 
wonderful power of forcing people to do what he wanted. He 
kept up a kind of propaganda about himself that never stopped. 
He seemed to be talking to himself, but really he was talking 
at you, wearing down your resistance and driving you towards 
the object he had in He kept on quoting proverbs and 

verses from the Bible and sayings of famous people ; and always 
in the same reproving tones as if your behaviour were paining 
him terribly. Paining him and also paining God. He was 
constantly talking about God ; but when he talked about God 
he meant himself." 

She paused again. The doctor realized that she was leading 
up to some disclosure about herself, and offered no comment. 
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She clasped her hands round one of her knees and leaned towards 
the fire, the light of which softened and caressed her beauty. 

"I told you/' she went on, “that I agreed to marry Gavin 
Whitehouse because I was so upset about Tom's escapade. 
This is true, but I don’t think it is the whole of the truth. I 
ought to have added that my father had been working for weeks 
to get me to consent to maiTy Gavin. He had been conducting 
a land of war of nerves. I don’t know if he did it deliberately 
or if it was instinctive with him, but I do know that I got the 
feeling that it was my duty to marry Gavin—my duty to my 
father and to my mother’s memory, even my duty to God. 
That feeling clutched at my heart and darkened my eyes ; I 
couldn’t get away from it, and the more I told myself it was 
absurd, the stronger it seemed to grow.” 

She shook her head again. 

“I don't know how he produced that feeling in me, but I 
had seen the same sort of thing done in my mother’s case, and 
even in Rex’s case. You couldn’t oppose my father without 
feeling guilty and without feeling sorry for him. I remember 
how, one evening, before he found out about Tom’s escapade, 
he told me about a talk he had had with my mother about my 
future. He always called my mother ‘Your dear mother’, and 
he had a way of lowering his voice as if he were speaking about 
one of the saints. He said ; ‘Your dear mother felt that you 
might allow yourself to be carried away and so suffer great 
unhappiness. She hoped that you would rely on my judgment 
and on my experience rather than on your own feelings.' A 
little later he said : ‘Your dear mother distrusted feelings as a 
guide to conduct. Feelings,’ she used to say, ‘are often only 
another name for selfishness.’ He was constantly talking about 
selfishness, which he said was increasing everywhere, and 
specially among young people. He seemed to be staking out 
claims to all the grievances in the world, so that nobody else 
could possibly have a grievance because he had already got it. 
When I said that I did not think I could marry Gavin he seemed 
very much pained. He sighed and shook his head, and began 
to talk about mother and his devotion to her, and the beautiful 
life they had led together. He quoted the verse 'Even Christ 
pleased not Himself’ several times, and also a line which ran : 
‘For Love's strength standeth in love’s sacrifice.’ 

“I felt most terribly depressed and shaken—and I felt mean 
also, as if I were behaving without regard for other people’s 
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feelings and purely to please myself. I felt like that although 
I knew quite well that my father’s only object was to marry me 
to a peer. He never said that was his object, of course ; but he 
kept dropping hints about the help which a ‘good marriage’ 
would be to him in his business. 'I’m getting old,’ he told me, 
'and the strain is beginning to tell. I go toiling on for your sake 
and Rex’s sake, but sometimes I feel that I am asking too ‘ 
much of myself, and that I ought to look to you and your brother 
for assistance. Rex is a good boy and will join me in the 
business. It will help him as much as it will help me if you are 
suitably married and established.’ ” 

She shrugged her shoulders helplessly. 

“I am not trying to revenge myself on him,” she declared. 
“In many ways, I suppose, he was an exceptionally good father. 

I am trying to explain to yon, and to myself too, I think, why I 
agreed to marry Ciavin and allowed the engagement to be 
announced.” 

"I understand,” Dr. Hailey said in quiet tones. 

“I wonder if you do, because I don’t quite understand my¬ 
self. I know that I was dreadfully upset about Tom’s escapade 
in the car. And I'm still upset about it, in spite of everything 
that has happened. I don't really know myself properly.” 

The doctor remained silent for a few minutes. Then he 
said : 

“None of us know ourselves. Not thoroughly, at any rate. 
And youth perhaps is more exacting and less tolerant than age. 

I fancy you were shocked, honified even, that someone who 
had won your love could behave as if such a prize was of small 
account. It made you feel that love was an illusion—exactly 
when your father had been telling you.” 

"It made me feel angry. I was terribly, tremendously 
angry.” 

"Quite. But you were shocked too, I think ; and ready, 
like people who are shocked, to throw all your feelings and ideas 
overboard. It is at such moments that a careful propaganda 
comes into its own. One turns to authority when the adventure 
of life has failed.” 

She did not reply. He was not looking at her, but he knew 
that she was searching his face, as if she doubted his sincerity. 

"At least,” he added, "Lord Whitehouse knew how to up¬ 
hold his dignity ; how to behave himself. And behaviour was 
what seemed to you, at that moment, to matter most in the 
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world. There must have been a feeling in your mind that 
perhaps, after aU, your father could see further than you could 
see, and could recognize faults which yon had not recognized.” 

“I am very, very fond of Tom.” 

"My dear, the fonder one is of anybody, the more unfor¬ 
giving one becomes. So many women love men whom they 
cannot forgive ; they cannot forgive because they love. Re¬ 
member that your attitude to Mr. Brooke changed only when 
you began to realize that he was not, probably, wholly respon¬ 
sible for his actions.” 

A gasp escaped her lips. 

"Yes, that's absolutely true,” she exclaimed. "It made all 
the difference. All the difference.” 

"And now you find yourself on the horns of a dilemma—if I 
may say so. Because irresponsibility might have explained this 
crime, the fact that you accepted irresponsibility in the first 
instance makes it doubly difficult to reject it in the second 
instance.” 

"Yes.” 

Her voice was so low that the monosyllable was scarcely 
audible. She sat gazing into the fire during several minutes. 
Then she told him : 

"I hate to think he may have been irresponsible. Thank 
God I don't need to think that any more ! If only I hadn't 
urged him to run away . . .!” 

"Be careful,” Dr. Hailey cautioned. "You are contradicting 
yourself, you know.” 

"I don’t see-” 

"He ran away because you thought him irresponsible ; I 
feel sure of that. You wish he hadn’t run away ; but are you 
ready to face the possibility that his escapade, as you have 
called it, was no piece of irresponsibility, but just—an escapade ? 
In short, are you ready to forgive, and so to dismiss all question 
of responsibility from your mind ?” 

She turned troubles eyed to him. 

"I don't quite understand,” she said gently. 

He swung his eyeglass on its ribbon. 

"I shall be qxiite frank,” he said. "You know, you must 
know, that while the aerial offers a possible explanation of the 
escape of the criminal, it does not offer a very probable explana¬ 
tion. Wickham is shrewd and full of experience ; he is more 
than anxious to find a way out of the present difficulty, if only 
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because of Mr. Brooke’s record in the air. But he sees, as we all 
see, that a jury will take a great deal of persuading that the 
murderer did. in fact, cross the aerial and was. in fact, blown 
into the covert. Bombs arc everyday affairs now in this 
country, and most people know a great deal about them.” 

“It could have happened that way.” 

'I agree. It could have happened that way. But so long 
as you cling to the idea of irresponsibility you will not really 
believe that it did happen tliat way.” 

Veronica frowned. 

"Does that matter ?” 

"Yes.” 

lie pronounced the word in tones so positive that she glanced 
at him in surprise. 

"Why ?’’ she asked. 

"Because once you have cleared your mind of excuses for 
Mr. Brooke you will be ready to find the real explanation.” 

“The real explanation ?” 

"It is my firm conviction tliat Tom Brooke did not kill your 
father. It is. further, my conviction that his head injury had 
nothing whatever to do witli his escapade. In my experience 
the victims of head injuries do not indulge in escapades of that 
kind. I am therefore convinced that there is a clear and simple 
explanation of the mystery which can be found if we set about 
looking for it with unprejudiced minds. But we shall not find 
it if we continue to harbour ideas that are at best mere excuses.*' 

Dr. Hailey sjioke quietly but with convection. Veronica 
remained uneasily silent. 

"Suppose,” he asked her, "that you knew that Brooke had 
got drunk on that particular occasion ; frankly got drunk. 
What would your attitude be ?” 

"No, don't ask me.” 

"You could not forgive that ?” 

"I despise men who get drunk.” 

"Men who have faced death witli the noblest courage so that 
you may be siife ? Men who have made overwhelming demands 
on their courage and on their nerves ? So that some kind of 
release, and the cruder the better, has become a condition of 
sanity ?” 

He saw tears spring to her eyes. She pressed her handker¬ 
chief to her eves. 

"It is easy to forgiv^e,” she whispered, "but not to forget." 
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“Forgetfulness follows forgiveness, you know.” 

She dried her tears and faced him. 

“You are kind,” she said. “You have helped me to under¬ 
stand. What was difficult was to choose between Tom and my 
father. I tried to choose them both, but really I was a slave 
to my father’s wishes, and slaves tr\’ to pretend, do they not, 
that they are free ?” 

She hesitated a moment and then added : 

“Perhaps, too, I am my father’s daughter. Mother told me 
once that she saw Father in me. I seem to be tom between his 
way of thinking and my own way of thinking. My own way of 
thinking finds no fault in Tom. I love Tom.” 

The doctor jet his ej’eglass drop. It swung in the firelight, 
gleaming and darkening as it caught and lost the bright flames. 

“Good!” he ejaculated. “Now we can begin in earnest. 
Dismiss all questions of head wounds and their effects and face 
the facts. Brooke did not kill your father. The person who 
killed him, therefore, escaped before Brooke reached the shelter. 
He may have escaped by means of the aerial, but the odds are 
that we must seek a simpler explanation.” 

He turned to face her. He recalled what he had told her 
about his adventures of the night before, repeating : 

“It seems almost certain that my assailants came from in¬ 
side the house. Wickham, who knows the facts, is of that 
opinion. I want you to realize that suspicion did not exclude 
yourself.” 

“What, that I tried to kill you ?” 

There was a note of raillery in her voice which brought a 
smile to his lips. 

“Brooke's whereabouts are still unknown,” he said. “It was 
inevitable, in the circumstances, that the possibility of his return 
here should be considered.” 

“But why ? What had he to gain by marching backwards 
and forwards between the study and the shelter ? What had 
I to gain ?” 

Her face was grave. She drew her hand across her brow. 

“What does it all mean ?” she asked. 

“Wickham had an idea, now abandoned, that you might be 
trying to obtain a supply of food for Brooke.” 

He told her about the visit to the store cupboard. But she 
scarcely seemed to listen. When he finished she confessed that 
her mind had been wandering. 
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“I know so little about Father’s business affairs,” she said, 
"that I can’t say if there was anything there which might have 
made enemies. I thought until today that Father was a very 
rich man ; but Mr, Scragge told me just before dinner that he 
was afraid things were not s<) good as he had hoped. Eyery- 
thing seems to be frozen, whatever that may mean. It is likely 
that we shall have to sell this place.” 

"Your father was a very rich man.” 

"I know. But what counts, Mr. Scragge says, is not so 
much the money you have in shares and things as the money 
you have actually in the bank, tlie ready cash. Fathers bank 
accounts arc much smaller than Mr. Scragge expected. He seems 
to have been drawing large sums, especially just before the 
war, and there is no trace of that money.” 

Dr. Hailey's expression showed that his interest had 

quickened. 

"Did he spend more money at that time ?” he asked.^ 

"He didn’t seem to. Things went on just as before.” 

She shook her head and then atldcd : 

"He did buy pretty big stores of food, as you know.” 

"That doesn’t count. If he had lost money how could he 
offer so large a dowry to Whitehouse ?” 

"I don't know. I know he did offer that dowry.” 

"His stockbroker ought to be able to tell you if he was 
buying shares heavily before the war.” 

Again she shook her head. 

"He wasn't. Mr. Scragge saw his stockbroker. Father sold 
shares heavily after Munich, on the idea that war was bound to 
come. He put the money in the bank and then drew it out 
again. After that there is no trace of it.” 

"But surely?” ,, 

"No. Tliesc arc the facts, and Mr. Scragge can prove them. 

The doctor restored his eyeglass to his eye. 

"Is the suggestion,” he asked, "that your father was spending 
large sums of money on some—some object the nature of 
which he was not inclined to disclose ?” 

Veronica inclined her head. 

"I believe that is what Mr. Scragge thinks. He didn’t say 
it, but I could see that that was what was in his mind. You 
know how men of his type look and talk when a woman is in 
the question ?” 

“Yes, very well.” 
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“He looked and talked in that way. I felt furiously angry, 
but I tried not to show him that I was angry. I told him that 
I knew nothing and that I was certain that there was nothing 
to know.” 

“What did he say ?“ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“He didn't say. He onl}' hinted. ‘One must try to think,' 
he suggested, ‘on what a man can spend large sums of money.' “ 

She bit her lip. 

“I don't know what my father did with his money, but I 
know that the idea that he spent it on a woman is ridiculous— 
utterly absurd and ridiculous. My father never left home. 
Since the war began he hasn't spent a day out of the house. 
Mr. Scragge knows that too, but he was unpleasant enough to 
hint that fear of bombs may not, in fact, have been the only 
reason why my father left the house every night. I told him I 
wasn’t interested, and left him." 

“He didn't tell Wickham anything about his suspicions?’* 
Dr. Hailey asked. 

He s going to tell him. He only found out about the 
money this morning. He said he wanted to explain matters 
to me before he went to the police. He said it was his duty to 
tell the police because the disappearance of the money might 
«ave a bearing on my father’s death.” 

Wickham will connect it with my experience—I mean with 
the woman I saw before I was knocked out.” 

She started slightly, as if a new and dark idea had entered 
her mind. 

‘Yes, I suppose so,” she exclaimed. 

K again. As he did so they heard fumbling steps 

^hmd the door. There was a feeble knock on the door. Dr. 

Whitehouse was standing behind the door 
with blood streaming down his face. 


CHAPTER XVI 

A WOMAN WTTH A PERAMBULATOR 

* 

Whitehouse staggered forward as the support of the door was 
taken from him. He would have fallen had not Dr. Hailey 
caught him in his arms. The doctor supported him to a divan 
and laid him down gently. A glance showed that the blood 
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was coming from a scalp wound which ran up from above the 
left ear. 

“Get a basin with some water/’ Dr. Hailey ordered Veronica. 

He turned tt> her as he spoke. Her face was bloodless, and 
slie seemed to be on the point t)f collapse. But his order re¬ 
stored her enough to enable her to obey it. He bent over 
Whitehouse, who appeared to have fainted. He felt the man’s 
pulse ; it was almost impalpable. 

“What happened ?” he asked in gentle tones. 

There was no response. The effort expended in climbing the 
stairs had apparently cxliausted such strength as Whitehouse 
retained. He lay now, limp, pale, almost without breathing. 
The trickle of blood was drying up. Dr. Hailey parted his hair 
with gentle fingers and saw the edges of a wound which was 
set in the middle of a large contusion—a wound which corres¬ 
ponded, obviously, with that which had killed Sir Andrew. He 
felt the pulse a second time. It was a trifle stronger and 
flickered under his touch. He repeated his question. A faint 
smile ap^peared for an instant on Whitehouse’s lips. His lips 
moved, but no sound was audible. Veronica returned to the 
room with a basin of water and some cottonwool. 

'T've got some brandv," she said in a whisper. 

"Not yet." 

She brought a small table and set the basin upon it. She 
tested the water with her hand. 

“It's pretty hot." 

“All the better." 

Dr. Hailey raised his eyes. Veronica's p^allor had been 
transformed to a flush. Her eyes quailed. 

"Is it . . . serious ?" she asked. 

He did not reph'. He heard her catch her breath in a sob. 
He took a plcdgelet of cottonwool and wiped the blood from 
Whitchouse's face. The blood flowed again over the place which 
lie had cleaned. He turned to Veronica. 

“Have you anv antiseptic in the house ? Boric acid or 
permanganate ?" 

“I'll look in the First Aid box." 

“You had better tell Wickham." 

^'e^onica left the room. He busied himself trying to clear 
the mass of coagulated blood which made a mat of the hair 
over the wound. His efforts caused Whitehouse to moan and 
to move his head. Whitehouse ofx?ned his eyes in a fixed stare 
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and then, immediately, closed them again. The doctor con¬ 
tinued to bathe the wound and to attempt, at the same time, to 
staunch the flow of blood. The pulse was recovering a little of 
its volume. He spoke to his patient again, but got no reply. 

He found a cushion and w'orked it under Whitehouse's head. 
He pulled the divan nearer to the fire. Then he returned to 
his work of clearing the wound. His face was grave, and he 
continued to feel the pulse at frequent intervals. Veronica 
came back with a packet of crystals of permanganate. He 
dropped a few of them into the basin and stirred the water with 
a piece of cottonwool until the whole of the fluid was coloured. 
He made a compress of a large piece of cottonwool and laid it 
on the wound, pressing it down firmly. The trickle of blood 
ceased. 


“Did you tell Wickham ?“ he asked Veronica. 

“Yes, he's coming." 

As she spoke the door opened and the detective entered the 
room. He came immediately to the divan. Dr. Hailey lifted 
the compress and show’ed him the wound. 

“It’s the same," Wickham exclaimed ; “in the same place." 

He drew Veronica aside and talked to her ; Whitehouse 
opened his eyes again and this time seemed to be aware of his 
surroundings. 

“What happened ?" Dr. Hailey asked once more. 

“A woman . . ." 


Whitehouse’s lips continued to move but no further words 
were audible. Wickham came to his side and bent over him. 

“Can you tell us what happened ?" he asked in tones which 
sounded unnecessarily loud. 

Once again Whitehouse pronounced the words “a woman", 
once again his powers of articulation failed him. 

“I think," the doctor said, “that we shall have to postpone 
our inquiries for the time being. He is suffering from concussion 
and possibly from compression of the brain as well. But his 
pulse has improved." 

‘]He'll get better ?” Veronica exclaimed in a tense whisper. 

“I hope so. Things look better than they did,” 

“Had we better try to gel a nurse ?" 

Not yet. He can remain here. I shall spend the night 
with him myself." 

He bent over Whitehouse and again felt his pulse. The look 
of anxiety on his face relaxed, 
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"His pulse is good." he said, "and not unduly slow. I hope 
we shall be able to discount the fear of a depressed fracture." 

He turned to Wickham. 

“The blow must ha\'e been a very heavy one. We are 
dealing with people who go about armed with loaded sticks or 
lumps of heavy metal." 

"Yes." 

"The pcoj>le who killed Sir Andrew. man and a woman." 

The detective inclined his head. He left the room. Dr. 
Hailey returned to Whitchouse ; X’eronica was sitting close to 
the divan, with one of the injured man’s hands held in her hands. 
Her face wore a look of settled gloom, even of despair. 

"You do think he will recover ?" she asked the doctor in a 
whisper. 

"I think so. I Iiopc so." 

"He must have been attacked inside the house ?" 

Dr. Hailey shook bis head. 

"We know nothing. Wickham will begin his inquiries at 
once, of course. If it happened outside wc may have to wait 
till morning." 

Air-raid sirens intorruptod him. The sound was taken up 
from village to village until the night seemed to be full of the 
howling of wolf-packs. .\s the last diminuendo passed into 
silence they heard the far-off "wow-wow" of a bomber. The 
sound increased in volume, and guns began to punctuate its 
monotony. 

"One gets bored with it." the doctor remarked. "The per¬ 
formance is being repeated too often." 

Veronica scarcely seemed to hoar him. Her eyes were fixed 
on Whitchousc's pale face, which, even in unconsciousness, 
seemed to retain something of its expression of whimsical remote- 
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"How good and kind he ha.s been !" she exclaimed. "I think 

he is the best man I over knew." 

Dr. Hailey raised the compress and inspected the wound. 
He took a pair of surgical scissors from his pocket and began 
to clip awav the hair from the edges of the wound. As the 
heavily contused and swollen edges were c.xposed Veronica 


exclaimed in horror. 

"It’s frightful !" she cried. 


"He can’t get better, can he? 


"The wound doesn’t inaltor." 


The doctor continued his work, bathing the wound at inter- 
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vals and, at intervals, feeling the pulse. After more than an 
hour had gone by Whitehouse opened his eyes again. He saw 
Veronica, who was standing near the fire, and a smile broke on 
his lips. 

“What has happened ?“ he asked. 

“You were injured/’ Veronica said. 

“I know ; the woman . . 

He remained silent for a few minutes and then added : 

“She had a perambulator.’’ 

He^ turned his head slightly and closed his eyes again. 
Veronica asked the doctor : 

“Is he raving ?“ 

don t know, but I didn’t get that impression." 

How can he have seen a woman with a perambulator ?" 
The doctor shook his head. 

As I told you,” he declared, “I, too, saw a .woman before 
I was attacked." 

^ “A woman couldn’t strike such a blow." 

Veronica spoke in positive tones. Dr. Hailey nodded. 

I ve thought of that." he confessed. “Remember that I 

struck me. There was a woman there ; that is 

all I know." 


^itehouse opened his eyes again. He tried to raise his 
^d, but failed before Dr. Hailey reached him to prevent him. 
He raised his hand to his head and felt the compress. A look 
of bewildennent appeared on his face. 

^ think, he said, “that there was a man with the woman, 
ihe man must have hit me." 

“mere did you see the woman ?” Dr. HaUey asked. 

At the gate.” 

“Which gate ?" 

1; main road. There were so many search¬ 

lights. They saw me," 

He tried to rise again. 

"I feel better," he said. 

*'You must lie still." 

If his pulse once more. Then he asked Veronica 

^ obtain a bandage and some dressings. 

Oh yes. 

She went away. 'N^^itehouse’s eyes followed her to the door. 
Kill + ^ohIqo t sgg their faces," he said. “But I saw the peram¬ 
bulator. A big perambulator. I think it had a baby in it.” 
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He laughed softly. ‘‘Perhaps it was the baby who hit me," he 
said. 

Veronica returned with a footman who carried a large tin 
box upon which a red cross was displayed. The footman set 
the box on a table and left the room. Veronica opened the lid. 
She invited Dr. Hailey to inspect the contents. He saw the 
equipment of a village hospital packed, with remarkable skill, 
into the smallest possible space. 

"Your father certainly neglected no precaution," he re¬ 
marked. 

He chose a roll of cyanide gauze and a two-inch roller bandage. 
He removed his compress and applied a pad of the gauze to the 
wound. Then he looked at the labels of some of the bottles in 
the box and exclaimed with surprise when he found one in¬ 
scribed "Sulphaniiamide". He held the bottle for Veronica’s 
inspection. 

"You know that this is the latest, and best, application for 
such wounds ?’’he asked. 

"I didn’t know. Father took a great interest in medicine, 
and always knew what was going on." 

The doctor sprinkled his pad of gauze with the Sulphanila- 
mide and placed it on the wound. He covered it with a large 
pad of cottonwool and then applied the bandage, moving 
Whitehouse's head very gently from side to side. 

"I think I shall be able to get him to bed.” he declared. 

Whitehouse sighed deeply. 

"I should like a cigarette," he announced. 

"Very well.” 

Veronica got a cigarette from a box on the mantelpiece and 
put it between his lips. She lighted it. He smoked for a few 
moments, and then the cigarette fell on to the carpet. 

"I’m sorry," he apologized. "My head is too light." 

"Was the perambulator on the road or in the drive?” Dr. 
Hailey asked. 

"It was in the road." 

"Why did you go there ?" 

"I was looking at the searchlights. There was a great number 
of them. You can see them better from the road." 

"Did you see the perambulator coming ?" 

Whitehouse gave a little nod. 

"It came from the direction of the bridge," he said. "A man 
and a woman. . . .” 
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"Did they—did they seem to be coming here—into the 
drive, I mean ?" 

"I'm not sure.” 

"What was the woman like ?” 

"I thought she was young. I didn't see her face.” 

There was a knock at the door. Wickham entered the room 
and asked the doctor to speak to him. They went out into the 
corridor. 

"There’s absolutely nothing to be found,” he stated. 

Dr. Hailey told him about the perambulator, adding : 

"It seems clear enough that the man struck the blow.” 

"But why, my dear Hailey ? Why—why ?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

"Every piece of the puzzle fits, you know,” he said enig¬ 
matically. "If only one can collect enough pieces to make a 
picture.” 

"Can I speak to Whitehouse ?” 

"For a minute or two.” 

Dr. Hailey sat down beside Veronica. Wickham took his 
place at the bedside and remained until Whitehouse spoke to 
him. But he obtained no further information. Whitehouse 
repeated what he had said, and left no doubt that he spoke 
seriously. 

"The perambulator had a white cover,” he concluded, 
"That’s what made me think there was a baby in it; but there 
may not have been a baby in it.” 

"Did you see the man’s face ?” 

"No. The searchlights were behind. I didn’t see their faces 
at all.” 

"You saw the man approach you ?” 

Whitehouse shook his head. 

"It was the woman who approached me . . . with her 
perambulator. The light kept flickering as the beams moved 
about and went out and in ; I didn't see the man again. I 
mean, I was looking at the woman.” 

"It should be easy enough to find out all the people in the 
neighbourhood who possess perambulators.” 

"It should be easy, yes.” 

Dr. Hailey accompanied Wickham to his room downstairs. 
The gunfire had grown louder suddenly, and the drone of an 
aeroplane reached them. The doctor waved his hand skyward. 

"It reminds me of the bagpipes at a Highland gathering,” 
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“Once more !*' she exclaimed enigmatically. 

Silence fell in the house and over the lands which surrounded 
it, the deep silence of emptiness that Britons have learned to 
know and to value. Dr. Hailey yielded to the genial warmth 
of the fire and became drowsy, so that he was only dimly aware 
of Veronica’s movements as she put fresh logs on the embers 
and, at intervals, attended to Whitehouse. He fell asleep. He 
woke to find Veronica standing beside him calling to him. 

“I’m so sorry," she exclaimed, “but I'm sure I can hear 
people moving about." 

Her voice was strained. He sat up. He turned to the door 
of the room and saw that it was standing open. 

“I opened it," the girl told him. “I went out into the 
corridor to get some more wood from one of the other bedrooms. 

I thought I heard someone." 

“VVhat was the noise like ?" 

“A creaking noise. Then a sort of shufHmg.” 

The doctor rose and went out on tiptoe into the corridor. 
He stood near the top of the stairs listening. The creaking 
sound which Veronica had described came to his ears. He 
tried to connect that sound with the sounds he had heard in 
his bedroom the night before, and concluded that they had a 
common origin even if they were not identical. He waited. 
The sound was not repeated. He began to descend the stairs, 
stopping at almost every step to listen again. The house was 
silent except for the ticking of the grandfather’s clocks. He 
reached the bottom of the stairs and stood again in the great 
h^l. After a moment he crossed to Sir Andrew’s study and 
tried the handle of the door. The door was locked, but the 
key was in the lock on tlie outside. He turned it and opened 
the door. 

The room was in total darkness. He found the electric 
switch and turned on the lights. Nothing had been disturbed. 
He crossed to the french windows, and as he did so caught his 
breath. The windows were ajar. He pulled them shut and 
glanced at the lock. The key was in the lock. 

A look of deep bewilderment appeared on his face. He tried 
the key. The lock was in perfect order. He moved the doors 
on their hinges. There was no sound of any kind. He went 
outside into the darkness and stood listening. The sounds of 
an owl in a neighbouring tree made him start, but silence 
swallowed up the search. There was not a sound to be heard 
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He sat up as he spoke. Veronica told him to lie down again. 

“No, I'm much better now." 

He touched the bandage on his head and smiled as if he had 
confirmed an idea that had been troubling him. 

“Goodness knows/’ he said, “how I managed to get back to 
the house and climb the stairs. Was I covered with mud ?'* 

He addressed the doctor. 

“No, your clothes were wet.” 

“I suppose I fell on the grass at the roadside. I felt that 
if I could find Veronica she would look after me." 

Dr. Hailey saw a look of pain in the girl’s eyes. But she 
managed to smile. 

“You are quite sure,” she demanded, “that the perambulator 
didn't creak ?” 

“Quite sure. Perambulators don't usually creak, do they? 
Women hate creaks, you know.” 

He smiled again, and then announced that he was going to 
bed. 

“It won't do me any harm, will it ?” he asked the doctor. 

“No, I'll help you to your room.” 

W^itehouse stood up, but sat down again at once. 

“A bang on the head is as good as a bottle of whisky,” he 
remarked. “One feels woolly about the feet.” 

Dr. Hailey gave him his arm. With that support he 
managed to walk to his bedroom. The doctor waited with him 
until he had got into bed. 

“The odds are,” he said, “that 3'ou will sleep soundly. If 
not, don’t hesitate to ring. I’ll keep an eye on you for a bit, ^ 
in any case.’,’ 

“I shall sleep like a top.” 

Veronica refused to go to bed, declaring that nobody would . 
answer the bell if Whitehouse did happen to ring. 

“I wish we could do something at once about that creaking,” 
she exclaimed. “It was real, and it means something. AU the 
time I seem to hear Tom calling to me to come and help him.” 

She stood in front of the doctor. Her eyes were full of fear. 

“I knoiv," she exclaimed, “that Tom is in danger.” 

“We can take a torch and go out if you like,” he said. 

“Yes. Yes.” 

“It’s still raining. Small rain. I’m afraid there will be very 
little to see.” 

Veronica* was already at the door. 


WHEEL'T RACKS 

CHAPTER XVII 




WHEEL-TRACKS 

They left the house by the \vindows of Sir Andrew's studv 
If 3. perambulator had been brought mnnri ■Kch'o u 

asked the doctor, “would there be traces in this rain ?" ' 

1 fancy so. I m not quite sure." 

She extinguished her lamp, and they felt their wav to thp 

iron gate. Dr. Hailey drew the bolt and they palseTthroueh 
Again Veronica made use of her lamp. ^ ^ through. 

It s pretty bright," the doctor said. 

I know. But the raid is over. The ARP neonle don't 
come in here much." ^•xv.r'. people aon t 

^Tf produced his own torch and handed it to the eirl 

said. ■■^is'dtSs is hke inL”""' 

I can find my way." 

s£r “ F" “ s; tr.oS; 

j makes no sound,” he declared. 

the borZ-s^flSi°thl*^?“®'' the gate and used her torch on 
lips She held exclamation escaped her 

aS^tted of n1 doubt “ -h-’-t-cks the nature of which 

;mitehouse told the truth,” the doctor declared, 
left ® Shef d Tk ® P®''^™t)ulator must have been 

her torch with a frSm whkh made hta is°p 
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“Here they are again,” she exclaimed. 

He saw the tracks imprinted on a muddy patch. The tyres 
were pneumatic ^vith a V-shaped tread. Veronica hurried on, 
regardless of the rain. She found another patch about a hundred 
yards away. 

“At least we know now,” she declared, “that they came from 
the direction of the station.” 

She did not wait for Dr. Hailey’s comments, but burned for¬ 
ward on her quest. She did not find another patch until they 
were close to the bridge. At that place some more soft mud bore 
its unmistakable witness. 

“You see ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I think there is a soft patch beyond the bridge.” 

They crossed the bridge; Veronica continued to use her torch 
without stint. But the patch on which she had set her hopes 
offered no testimony. She turned to her companion. 

“You see,” she exclaimed, “it doesn’t stretch across the full 

width of the road.” 

The disappointment in her voice was acute. Dr. Hailey 
asked her if she had noticed whether or not the tracks ran in both 
directions. 

“Because, of course, they may have come one way and 
gone another. I’m afraid that I didn't look carefully 
enough.” 

“I—I think they ran in both directions.” 

Veronica went forward again, but returned without having 
made any fresh discovery. The doctor told her that he must 
take her back to the house. 

“This kind of search needs daylight,” he exclaimed. “And it 
is dangerous to get soaked to the skin in January. You are bound 
to chill.” 

She did not answer him for a few moments. Then she con¬ 
sented. 

“He needs help,” she declared. “I am sure that he needs help. 
And daylight comes so late just now.” 

“We ought to have worn rainproofs. This is madness.’* 

They retraced their steps. Veronica continued to use her 
lamp. When they came to the biggest of the patches she showed 
him that the tracks were, in fact, double. 

“They came this way and they went back this way,” she 
declared in positive tones. 
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f ,V'7- '■f to the house, and Dr. Hailey asked if a good map 

of the district was obtainable. ^ ^ 

She thought for a moment. "There’s a small map in a 

directory m Re.x's room.” she said. P na 

perfunctory, commercial kind, 

m f w®'. ® houses between Low Firs and 

the village of Walsmgham, and that beyond that village again the 
^^i^tryside was nearly empty. ^ ^ 

he declared, "that the perambulator came 
from Walsmgham itself, seeing that it came from that direction." 

Fire H ^ pocket and made a circle round Low 

was prominently marked. 

inH* roughly a four-mile radius." he told Veronica. "It 

*^® ^‘hage and these other houses, which are all farms 
I imagine. Now try to think of the various cottages—the places 

w!!n? to people not employed on the farms—roadmen 

evacuTeTarprienT" are full of 

but‘F|ht‘Sci^r.tr oVr%V^ZsetsotZl: 

Low Firs removed from the lists." ^umenuw. lo get 

^Do you know many of these evacuees 
She shook her head. 

saiH ^ anything to do with them,” she 

Xred diseases and he was con- 

city children were all dangerous. He had heard 

feverp^^’t°“V^?r°^ cleanliness and he knew all about typhus 
arrowed 1 fever and diphtheria. The staff here were not 

aUowed F®°i? ® of them were 

tw houses where city children were living. The 

f®* a ® had nothini to do 

with the enurch and refused to see the vicar." 

QhT+k “I'' Y*'® fhe various cottagers are, at any rate ?” 
bhe thought for a moment. 

said'®°Th»^ *^®"* ‘® P®°Pf® "'ho live in London," she 

w,™. ®°'"® 'fown at week-ends. Tm afraid I don't 

know anything about them." 

V^int smUe appeared on her lips. 

added ®"n™V ®'tobbish than the town, you know." she 

people wh?rn people or one doesn’t know them. These 

^a sn^HM from London are left entirely alone unless one 
as a special reason for knowing them. And j ust now every shed 
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is full of people trying to escape from the air raids. The police 
must know something, because they have been searching every¬ 
where for Tom." 

"The perambulator cannot have come from far away. ..." ^ 

He jumped to his feet. A faint creaking came to them across 
the stillness of the house. 

"There it is ^ain." 

They stood listening, but the sound was not repeated. They 
went out on tiptoe to the corridor and listened again. The slow 
ticking of the grandfather's clocks was the only sound. 

"It was quite distinct," the doctor said in a whisper. 

"Yes, quite distinct." 

There was a faint thud, which was repeated still more 
faintly. 

"The french windows," Dr. Hailey exclaimed. "The wind 
has blown them shut." 

"Til go down," Veronica said. 

"No, wait here. The creaking may come from somewhere on 
this floor." 

"It seemed to come from below." 

They stood for several minutes without moving. A faint 
moaning round the house announced a rising wind. The thud 
of the french windows was repeated. Suddenly Veronica grasped 
Dr. Hailey’s arm. 

"There." 

The creaking was slow and rather prolonged, like a distant 
howl of the wind, but with a sound added which was as hard to 
describe as it was unmistakable, a squeakiness not heard in any 
wind. 

"What is it ?" she asked breathlessly. 

"I don’t know. It can’t be a door. It came from down-, 
stairs." 

"Yes." 

They descended the stairs. As they did so Veronica again 
grasped the doctor’s ann. 

"Listen-—■" 

"I lieard nothing." 

"I heard the bolt of the iron gate. I can hear steps. . , 

She held her breath. A faint but distinct sound of footsteps 
reached them from outside the house. They hurried down and 
entered Sir Andrew's study. They went out of the french win¬ 
dows, which were standing ajar. 
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"Oh yes, please." 

in ^accustomed vigour. They went 

S'l 

ground^wirsod^r ‘'’h ^ because the 

ftream Dr S " “P/ ^"^"bed the 

TTipl+incr e«’ ti.auey Uttered an exclamation of wamine- The 

baillTfo thaTthe^it^"^^ ‘be water ab^ove its 

T‘ -Ifs 

to me trbfp"rlunee°p!^’ 

"It is very deep indeed.” 

dete^aTion%n^fJ7ri”^’u^^^^^ Veronica was relentless in her 
turned to illnmin fbndge m time. Once or twice she 

•toglh ete“r“ ;"„T,re"'’ P*"' “•“» ^P Mm. H.r 

"I ?‘-'’ be commented ruefully. 

She stumW»/°°'^ ‘b® you know.” 

"We’re irettin ^ * .'if*' ‘b®*^ turned to him again, 

which invitid his iScdon ^ in tones 

t.>e -^bere is always 

:The7r"‘c^rnt.lfwh?s"pe^^^^^ 

sounds^ accompanied by small 

lator buS. movements^of a perambu- 

the parapet a^H foughne^es of the surface. They came to 
searchlights • behind it, ready to duck down if the 

and they were ahlp^r^ display. The footsteps approached 

were Governed themselves that at least two people 

whis^red.^"^ them,” Dr. HaUey 

"rm^wpt^ nearer. A woman’s voice exclaimed ; 

-i m wet to the skin now. darling." 
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There was no reply. In another moment the perambulator 
would be level with them. The doctor heard Veronica catch her 
breath. She gripped his arm. The footsteps ceased. 

"Down,” the doctor whispered. 

They crouched behind the parapet scarcely daring to breathe. 
The noise of the wind blowing under the arch of the bridge and 
the gurgle of the llood-water were the only sounds which came to 
their cars. Veronica drew close to her companion and whispered *. 

"They cannot possibly have seen us ?” 

"No.” 

"They must be waiting for someone.” 

Suddenly her tense features were clearly shown to him. The 
sky flared with silver light. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

"ALL ROADS LEAD TO BROADMOOR” 

They drew as close to the parapet as they could. The dripping 
wall brought a stream of cold water on their hands, as they 
tried to steady themselves against it. The howl of the sirens, 
from village to village, announced that the wolf-pack was out 
once more. Inevitably, as it seemed, the drone of raiders came 
to their cars, mingling dismally with the complainings of wind and 
water, A iicavy "crump” made the bridge tremble to its 
foundations. Then another, and another, and another ; each 
more violent as the 'planes swept towards them. A huge red 
light burst in the sky and broke like a November rocket. All the 
liorizons seemed to take hre at the same moment, so that they could 
see the stream, like a monstrous serpent agleam imd slimy, running 
away into distant woods. Flames licked along the bank near the 
shelter and went out with a savage sizzle. More flames burst 
among the trees of the covert, setting light to the trees so that 
the illusion of a Cliristmas party, with its firelight and its candles, 
was comi>lete. But the rain was master of the fires. 

Guns began to bellow, not singly but in battalions ; guns that 
shook the clouds and flung echoes from one cloud to another in a 
long, thudding roar like the exploding, simultaneously, of many 
trains of dynamite. Red stars ran along the sky, crackling like 
zigzags. There was another and louder roar. They saw an 
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aeroplane leap out of the darkness into fiery being. A moment 
thus, and then its spread wings took separate flight so that its 
form was disrupted in red and furious destruction. The blazing 
pieces streamed to earth trailing long ribbons of sparks which 
glowed and darkened and went out among the rain. 

Veronica’s grip on the doctor's arm tightened. But the search¬ 
lights had gone and he could not see her face. They waited in the 
tense silence, assured that their presence must have been dis¬ 
covered. But the road above was mute ; the voices of wind and 
water had resumed their ancient sovereignty. 

"Can they have gone back ?'' Dr. Hailey asked. 

"Possibly. The guns were so loud." 

He told her to remain where she was, and crept up the wall 
towards the road. He raised his head above the parapet, but the 
darkness was impenetrable. He came warily round the end of 
the parapet and stood listening, with his breath bated. Not a 
sound reached his ears. Far away the guns continued to growl. 
He bent down and retraced his steps a short distance, so as to put 
the balustrade between himself and the enemy. But the search¬ 
lights leaped up and caught him before the manoeuvre was com¬ 
pleted, He saw the long road, empty in front of him. 

He called Veronica and she climbed the bank to his side. The 
lights still swung in the sky displaying all the countryside. They 
stood gazing into the queer shadow-show like people who have 
lost their way. 

"They must have gone back because of the lights,” Veronica 
exclaimed. "There’s a gate leading into the covert." 

"Or down the other side there. Remember that you found 
no wheel-tracks beyond the bridge, though the road has soft 
patches.” 

They crossed the road, taking the risk of discovery. Veronica 
lit her lamp. The wheel-tracks showed up clearly on the mud 
which lay between the grass and the tar macadam. 

"They must have gone straight down here,” Dr. Hailey said. 
"That was v^hy the footsteps seemed to come to a standstill.” 

He glanced up at the sky, across which a second bomber was 
travelling at a great height. The pyrotechnic display had begun 
again and the gunfire roUed through the night. 

"We should push on, I think,” he urged, "while the light lasts 
■—this will all be over in a minute.” 

They descended to the side of the stream. The path was 
awash, but the water was very shallow. The searchlights drew in 
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their antennae like startled slugs and the blanket of darkness 
wrapped them once more. 

"There’s a second bridge a little farther on," Veronica said. 

"Are there any houses between the two bridges ?" 

She hesitated for a moment. 

"There’s a bungalow, I think." 

She laughed in a short, nervous way. 

"It's disgraceful really, isn’t it ? That I should know so little 
about the place where I live." 

They plodded on with tlie liclp of the lamp. The path was 
awasli the whole way, and the wind bit tlirough their damp 
clothes. Veronica kept trying to find the wheel-tracks at odd 
places where the path rose above the water, and was successful 
again and again. She stopped when a white wooden fence an¬ 
nounced the bungalow. Fhe wheel-tracks turned into a gate 
in the fence. 

The house was hidden, and not a gleam of light penetrated 
the black-out. 
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"Shall I knock on the door ?" the girl asked. 

"1 think not. 1 his is a job for the police. We must go back 
and rouse Wickham." 

"Heel-" Shebrokcolf. "They did go into the bungalow," 

she said in tones which challenged him. "Thes’ must be in there 
now." 

"We shall only warn thciu if we try to do the work ourselves.” 

She yielded to his reason. They toiled back to the main road 
and walked quickly to the house. 

"We must change at once," he ordered. "After we have 
changed I’ll rouse Wickham." 

They came to the french windows. 1 he doctor put out his 
hand to push them open. An exclamation of astonishment broke 
from his lips. The windows were locked. 

"1 don’t suppose," he exclaimed, "that there is any unbolted 
window on tlie ground floor." 

"1 don’t think so." 

He felt the keyhole and announced that the key was in the 
lock. He tried to turn the key witli his fingers in order to push 
it out of the lock and so perhaps recover it from under the 
windows. When he failed Veronica made an attempt. 

‘ It s no good," she exclaimed. "We need pliers for tliis 
job. We had better go to the front door and ring. Somebody 
must be up and about at this hour." 
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She stood back. At the same moment they heard steps wthin 
the room. Dr. Hailey took Veronica’s arm and drew her away 
from the door. A switch clicked within the room and then the 
footsteps came to the window ; boots, striking firmly on the 

parquet. The key turned in the lock and the windows opened. 
A voice asked : 

“Who are \'ou ?’ 

“Tom!” 

“Veronica! Great Scott!” 

Veronica brushed past the doctor. Brooke folded her in his 
aims. Dr. Hailey stood back a few paces, trying to listen to the 
wnd. Veronica called to him to come in. A moment later 
Brooke switched up the lights. 

“Forgive me,” the doctor said, “but Miss Miles must go and 
change her clothes, and so must I. Explanations wait, you know, 
on pneumonia.” 

Brooke nodded. 

I 11 light the fire here,” he declared. “There seems to be 
plenty of coal.” 

“But no wood. Wait a moment.” 

Veronica hurried from the room as she spoke. Dr. Hailey 
turned to Brooke. 

I'We saw a bomber brought down a short time ago.” 

“Yes, by gad ! The A.A. boys are getting better every night 
now. Heinkel in. crew of four. Must have all been blown to 
bits, poor devils.” 

“You saw it ?” 

“I did.” 

Brooke lit a cigarette. 

“Glad it was brought down—all that sort of thing,” he de¬ 
clared. 'But when you’v^e done a bit of bombing yourself it 

makes you think, eh ?” 

“I suppose so.” 

Veronica came back \vith a bundle of sticks and some paper. 

There you are,” she exclaimed. 

Dr. Hailey shepherded her from the room. As they mounted 
the stairs she asked him breathlessly : 

Did he tell you . . . anything?” 

except that he saw the bomber brought down.” 

>^at, he was out ? He must be wet to the skin, too.” 

ohe turned and ran down the stairs. The doctor heard her 
clear, well-bred voice ordering Brooke to his room. 
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“ You’re soaking. And you’re a wicked man to stay here and 
catch vour death of cold.” 

Brooke was soon on the stairs, protesting that there would be 

no iire to warm him. , 

"He’s as wet.as we arc,” Veronica told the doctor. Men are 

really the stupidest creatures.” 

Wlien they met again, half an hour later. Brooke was dressed 
in one of Sir Rex’s suits. He was not permitted to light the fire, 
as Veronica had undertaken that task. He stood with a cigar¬ 
ette between his lips watching her. Dr. Hailey told him about 
the assault oi) Wlhteliouse. 

"Is he all right ?” Brooke interrupted in anxious tones. 

"I think so.” 

"Thank God for that. Whitehouse is one of the best fellows 

in the world. One of the very best.” . 

Tlie doctor nodded. He described Wliitehouse s experiment 

with the aerial. Brooke interrupted again : 

"How good of him !” he exclaimed. ”But it's all nonsense, of 
course. It was far too dark to find the wire ; one couldn’t see 

one’s own hands.” , , 

"The aerial was connected to the shelter by the lead-m wire, 


you know.” ,, 

"No doubt. But that must have taken a lot of finding. 

He broke off and shook his head. 

"The fact that Whitehouse was attacked seems to me. he 
added, "to be worth a hundred aerials. At least they can’t blame 

me for that.” • i. ui 

Veronica glanced at the doctor. His face was inscrutable. 

He saw a shadow of anxiety fall on her eyes. 

"Where have you been?” she asked Brooke m nervous 

tones. 

He shook his head. 

"Far away, perhaps.” ,, 

"They've been searching ever^'where, you know, dear. 
"Except in the right place.” 

He saw the pain in the girl's face and instantly dropped nis 
bantering tone. 

"I can't tell you, just now, where I've been,” he said. U 
wasn’t good enough. 1 came back because an innocent man 
shouldn’t run away, not even from Broadmoor Asylum.” 

He turned to Veronica. 

"Do you remember the text your father used to quote so 
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often: ‘The wicked flee when no man pursueth'? Even when all 
men pursue, the good should staj- put, eh ?" 

Dr. Hailey rose. Veronica raised frightened eyes to his face. 

“Would it not be better to wait till the morning ?’’ she asked. 

He saw that, with Brooke's return, her mood of anxiety about 
his safety was over, and with it her eagerness to play the 
detective. She turned to the airman and told him about the 
night’s adventure, adding : 

“We traced the perambulator to the bungalow on the bank 
of the stream, between the two bridges. The people wlio live 
in that bungalow are the people who attacked Gavin White- 
house." 

He flung the cigarette he was smoking into the fire, though it 
was only half consumed. He lit another cigarette. 

“Forgive me/' he exclaimed, “but that sounds like another 
aerial story. People who wheel babies shouldn’t throw stones, 
eh?" 

“Gavin saw the perambulator." 

“Well?" 

“We saw the wheel-marks tonight and we heard the perambu¬ 
lator bumping along. You know the sound ?" 

“Can't say I do." 

Brooke spoke abruptly and uneasily. He puffed at his 
cigarette and then flung it also into the fire. 

“Isn't it obvious," he asked, “that Whitehouse was struck by 
someone hiding in the woods at the moment that some woman 
happened to be passing with her pram ?" 

He addressed Veronica. She looked deeply troubled. 

“People don’t take babies out on nights like this," she said, 
“especially when air raids are going on." 

“Possibly they were using the pram to fetch stores of some 
sort. People often do that. Do you know who lives in the 
bungalow ? ’' 

“No, but I can find out.” 

He lit a third cigarette. 

“Was the perambulator here at this house ?" h« asked. 

Veronica shook her head. 

“We think that the people who had the perambulator came 
here. Someone entered the house by this window." 

“You only think ?" 

“How could we see in that darkness ?” 

Dr. Hailey put his eyeglass in his eye. 
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“Whitehouse," he declared, "saw the perambulator a moment 
before he was attacked. We heard the perambulator. And 
we found the wheel-tracks and traced them right up to the 
bungalow. There may be nothing in it ; as you say, people 
sometimes use perambulators to carry goods. On the other hand, 
the circumstances are peculiar and may bear some relation to Sir 
Andrew’s death." 

He turned to the door as he spoke, leaving the young people 
alone. He went up to Wickliam’s room and knocked oh the 
door. A drowsy voice bade him enter. 

"Brooke has come back," he announced in quiet tones. 

The information brought the detective instantly to a sitting 
posture. 

"Switcli on the light like a good fellow," he requested. 

He began to ply the doctor with questions. The answers he 
got seemed to whet his appetite for further information. Dr. 
Hailey took snuff as a means of self-defence. 

"Brooke," he said, "shows no disposition to say where he has 
been hiding. I presume that he is entitled to keep his secret to 
himself." 

"Oh yes. There’s no warrant out. Why did he come 
back ?" 

"To show that he is innocent. That’s what he told us, at any 
rate." 

The doctor described his adventures with Veronica, takmg 
some small pleasure in Wickham’s growing e.xcitement. 

"On his own showing," the detective exclaimed, "Brooke was 
out and about when the perambulator was out and about and 
when Whitehouse w'as attacked, I shall go to the bungalow at 
dawn." 

Wickham dressed and came downstairs to Sir Andrew’s room. 
Brooke jumped up as he entered. 

"I'm sorry, sir," he said, "that I should have given you so 
much trouble." 

"You are entitled to do as you please." 

Brooke held out his cigarette-case. Wickham refused it. 

"May we presume," he asked, "that you will now remain in 
this house?" 

"You may." 

Brooke repeated what he had said about Broadmoor, adding : 

"I felt that you, sir, and anyone else would try to be as kind 
to me as possible. And in the circumstance kindness seemed to 
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have very little scope, so to speak. I have a tremendous horror of 
lunatic asylums." 

He paused for a moment. 

“But somehow when I heard the guns tonight and thought of 
the boys taking the risks they always do take I felt a most awful 
coward. I didn’t kill Sir Andrew ; why should I behave as if I 
had killed him ?’’ 

“I congratulate you on a very wise decision." 

Wickham's hard face relaxed for one instant. Then it grew 
stern again. 

"You were out tonight ?" he asked. 

"I was." 

"May I ask-" 

Brooke cut him short with a gesture. 

"In the language of the law, the prisoner reserves his defence,” 
he declared. 

Wickham took the doctor to his room. 

"I wish the old man had put electric fires in the house as well 
as in the shelter," he exclaimed. "It’s abominably cold." 

He went back to ask Veronica where he could obtain some 
wood. He left the door of the room open. Dr. Hailey heard him 
talking to Brooke, who seemed to have become slightly more 
communicative. He heard Veronica go away again in search of 

fuel. Veronica brought the fuel to the room and knelt to lay the 
fire. 

"What does Colonel Wickham think ?" she asked Dr. Hailey. 

-"He means to visit the bungalow at dawn." 

"Tom doesn't seem to think there is much in the perambulator 
business ?" 

Her voice questioned him with an anxiety she did not try 
to hide. 

"Possibly not. But the police cannot afford to leave any 
stone unturned. The days are slipping away and they are no 
nearer than they were at the beginning." 

“Is—is Colonel Wickham going to arrest Tom ?” 

"Not yet, I think." 

She struck a match and set it to the paper. They heard the 
first thin notes of the "All Clear" signal piping across the night. 
The sound screamed up from village to village and then turned 
to a dying squeak. Veronica rose and came to the doctor. 

"Why did Tom speak so contemptuously about the aerial ?" 
she asked. 
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Her eyes were dark with trouble and he saw that she kept 
folding and unfolding her hands. He shook his head. 

^'Brooke is practical, you know," he said. / 

“But we’ve proved that it is possible to leave the shelter m 

that way." 

“Yes, I know." 

“Do you think as Tom thinks?" 

“I think that it is improbable that anyone could have got 
away in that fashion in the darkness. The time was very short, 
remember, between your father’s going out to the shelter and 

Brooke’s going out." , . ^ i 

She caught her breath. Her eyes gleamed dangerously. 
“You’re saying that Tom killed Father, she exclaimed. 

"No." ^ , 

“If nobody got away by the aerial, then Tom must have kiUea 

They heard Wickham coming back. Veronica turned to the 
door. She passed Wickham without speaking to him. He shut 

the door behind him. . v * 

“Curious fellow, Brooke." he remarked. He made short 

work of those aerial experiments of ours. Said if a fellow was 
blown off the post into the covert he would be knocked senseless 

for hours." , 

“That isn’t necessarily true, you know. ^ There have oeen 

plenty of examples to the contrary." 

Wickham sat down by the struggling fire and took out ins 




pipe. . • 

“It’s difficult going." he said, “when the man you are trying ^ 
to save won’t listen to you." 

He filled and lit his pipe and sat smoking for a few pnutes. 

“Brooke won’t give the smallest indication about his move¬ 
ments. He laughs at the perambulator just as he laughs at the 
aerial. I asked him if he could offer any explanation of his own. 

He was astonishingly casual: ‘Never was much good at puzzles. 
Another thing he said was : ‘When a fellow has riip away ana 
come back again, he has become a tough proposition—at least, 
that’s what we find in the R.A.F.’ " 

“It may be he was in London." 

"I don't think so. You heard him say tliat it was the guns 
that made him come back. They were loud enough to wake me 
an hour or two ago." 

Wickham glanced at his watch as he spoke. 
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“An hour till we can get going,” he announced. 

He told his companion that the pressure from London was 
becoming much heavier because it was generally assumed there 
that Brooke was guUty. 

“They want me to arrest him—or rather to find him as a 
preliminary to arrest. His disappearance was a bad mark as 
far as I am concerned. But I can score on that point now.” 

Dr. Hailey made use of his snuff-box. 

“Was there a detailed medical report on Sir Andrew's body ?” 
he asked. 

“Oh yes, of course. JoUywater saw the body in the house 
here as soon as it had been brought in—about eight or nine 
o'clock. Why do you ask ?” 

“I was wondering ...” 

The doctor did not further indicate the direction of his 
thought. Brooke came into the room to announce that Veronica 
had been to inquire about Wliitehouse and had found him 
awake. 

“She thinks Dr. Hailey may like to see him.” 

The doctor ascended to Whitehouse’s bedroom. He found the 
young man sitting up in bed and told him to lie down again. He 
felt his pulse and nodded approval. 

“I think we can say now,” lie remarked, “that you have had 
an exceedingly lucky escape.” 

“I hear Tom has come back. I’m so glad.” 

Veronica turned to the doctor. 

“Gavin says that he is quite sure that there was a perambu¬ 
lator,” she declared. 

“There was. That's the last thing I remember. I remember 
it quite well ... I saw it. The queer thing is that I can’t 
remember seeing anyone coming towards me or threatening me— 
only the perambulator and the woman who was wheeUng it.” 

“People who are knocked down in the street,” Dr. Hailey 
said, “never remember being knocked down. As a rule memory 
ends when they step off the pavement. It’s a phenomenon 
known as retrogressive amnesia.” 

He pronounced the medical term as doctors—other than very 
young doctors—always pronounce medical terms—with a self- 
consciousness worn so thin by age as to exist only in the form 
of a professional manner. Whitehouse's faint smile announced 
his appreciation. 

“Shall I ever remember ?” he asked. 
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“Most unlikely." 

The doctor returned to Wickham. Brooke was still in the 
room. Brooke asked if he might visit Wiitehonse. 

“If yon don’t stay long." 

“ril go in the morning, in that case." 

He turned back to the detective. 

“I feel dreadfully restless," he declared, “as if I must do 
something—walk for miles. I used to feel like that before 
going up. Especially last September when the row was on." 

“The Battle of Britain ?" 

“You can call it that if you like, yes. Waiting for things 
to happen is the deuce." 

He walked about the room, touching things in a way which 
held Wickham's uneasy attention. 

“Energy." Brooke remarked, “is like steam. The tension 
keeps on growing till you find the means of releasing it." 

He moved from the window to the fire and bent to stir it. 

“Air Forces." he told Dr. Hailey, “arc based, as you know, 
on reaction-time. The boys with the quickest reaction \vin. 
But quick reactions aren’t exacth’ drawing-room pets. One 
gets a bit tigerish." 

He jabbed at the fire as if he were giving it a burst of machine- 
gun fire. Wickham started in his chair. 

“If you fellows could only get a line on this business," Brooke 
went on. jabbing the fire to emphasize his words, "then I might 
get back or go to quod as the case may be. Anyhow, something 
would be happening. I know I ought to thank you for giving 
mo the benefit of a lot of skinny-looking doubts, but really I 
don’t feel thankful. I want something to happen." 

“So do wc." Wickham snapped out the words. 

“Why not arrest me. then, and bring things to a head?" 

“If 1 arrest you you’ll go to Broadmoor. The Battle of 
Britain and your D.F.C. have made that certain. An airman 
wounded in the head will never be condemned out of hand in 
this year of grace 1941 ." 

Brooke sighed. He abandoned the fire for the door. 

“I think I shall go into hiding again," he remarked. 

He opened the door and then addressed Wickham. 

“Am I still free to go where 1 like ?" 

“Yes." 

He left the room, closing the door behind him. The detec* 
tive remained gazing at the fire. 
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‘‘What do you make of him ?" he asked Dr. Hailey. 

“How do you mean ?“ 

Wickham touched his brow with one of his fingers. Dr. 
Hailey shook his head. 

“No, I don't think so. What he says about himself is ob¬ 
viously true. These fellows are keyed very higli, you know. 
Any added strain is intolerable to them.” 

“He's right enough when he says we must get a move on. 
I've got to do something soon or get out and leave the field to 

f r as I can see, if we throw the aerial over¬ 
board we must go for Brooke. The motiv'.e may not satisfy the 
jury, but the circumstances will certainly satisfy them. And 
they’ll supply their owm motive in terms of the head wound. 
All roads in this case lead straight to Broadmoor." 

*]S^PPOse we don't throw the aerial overboard ?" 

“Then we have to show how, in the space of a minute or two 
—for I assume that the murderer cleared out of the shelter 
when he heard Brooke coming—someone found that wire and 
slung himself along it." 

“It's possible. We know that." 

“But why bother to go by the wire when 3^ou know that it 
will be necessary to come down into the snow ? He can't have 
counted on the bomb." 

“Men in a desperate hurry do not reckon.” 

Dr. Hailey took more snuff. 

“Did 5"ou find out where they had been liiding ?” he 
asked. 

“No. He told me flatly that he refused to say a word about 
that.” 

“Veronica is verj^ uneasy".” 

Wickham nodded. 

“The man who killed Sir Andrew,” he said, “attacked you 
and Whitehouse.” 

There was a grim note in his voice which indicated clearly 
enough the direction in which his thoughts were moving. He 

added: 

“Brooke is likety to have to give an account of his movements 
before long.” 

He turned sharplj'^. Veronica had entered the room and was 
standing at the door. 

‘Where is Tom ?” she asked. 

“He left here a few minutes ago." 
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"He’s not in Father’s study. And he’s not in his own room. 

I’ve been upstairs to look.” 

Wickham rose to his feet. 

"Is the front door open ?” he asked. 

"No. I’ve just looked. 

"What about the french windows ?” 

She shook her head. 

"I don’t know.” 

She turned away. In a moment she was back again. 

"The windows are open.” she announced breathlessly. 

"He told us he was going for a walk,” Wickham said. 

"He told me that he couldn’t see a chance for himself. No 
jury on earth, he said, would listen to the story about the aerial. 
He said he knew the verdict would be guilty but insane . . . - 
She paused and then added : 

"He wanted to break off our engagement. He told me that 
if I didn’t break it off. he would. 'Marry Whitehouse,’ he said, 
'and lead a quiet life.' I told him I would never break off our 
engagement.” 

Wickham had risen, 

"What did he say ?” he asked. 

"Nothing. He went away.” 

"I think," Dr. Hailey said, "that he is suffering from the 
strain of his experience. Restlessness, you know, is a sign of 
exhaustion. If he is left alone to do as he chooses, he will find 
his own release.” 

"He's not well. I know that,” Veronica e.xclaimed, “and the 
terrible suspense is killing him. Oh, if only we could get some 
definite idea . . . !” 

Wickham walked to the window and raised a comer of the 
curtain. 

"The dawn,” he announced. 

CHAPTER XIX 

ELSPETH BROWN 

Brooke had not returned when Wickham set out witli Dr. 
Hailey to visit the bungalow between the bridges. The doctor 
carried a lamp because the light was still feeble. He showed 
his companion the wheel-tracks of the perambulator and verified 
the assumption that tliese tracks came from the direction of 
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the stream and returned in the same direction. There were no 
tracks beyond the gates of Low Firs. 

"The people who brought the perambulator were coming 
to the house," he declared. "The inference must be that they 
were coming to bring or to take away goods too heavy to be 
carried. One does not wheel a perambulator in the black-out 
for the good of one’s health." 

"They have taken nothing away," Wickham said. 

"Not so far as we are aware. It is possible therefore that 
there are goods at Low Firs about %vhich none of us have any 
knowledge." 

"But where, man, where ? In the shelter ? I’ve had it 
pulled to pieces, as you know, and I’ve had its foundations dug 
up. Bricks and cement and clay. Nothing else." 

"In the house perhaps." 

"On your own showing these people were going backwaids 
and forwards between the shelter and the house. But they 
took nothing out of the shelter and they brought nothing into 
the house. Later they were going backwards and forwards 
between the house and the bungalow ; but again they have 
taken nothing out of the house." 

They approached the bridge. Dr. Hailey showed Wickham 
the last of the soft patches on which the wheel-tracks were 
visible. 

"Note." he said, "that the perambulator has pneumatic 
t3n:es with a V-shaped tread. It must be a more or less e.xpensive 
vehicle ; most of the perambulators owned by cottagers are 
cheap vehicles with solid tyres." 

The dawn was spreading across the uplands, lighting the 
bare trees. Dr. Hailey experienced the sense of surprise, uni¬ 
versal with each recurring day, that the fire and fury of the 
night seemed to have left the face of the countryside so largely 
unscathed and unscarred. The immemorial play Df light and 
shade on gracious woods and comfortable meadows remained to 
assure distracted minds that God's bounty is unceasing. 

"It looks like a spell of good weather," Wickham remarked. 
"There's a bite of frost in the air." 

The stream was still in full flood and the flood-water still 
covered the path. The detective \’iewed the prospect sourly. 

"Did you really walk through that last night ?" he asked, 

;;We did." 

"Is there any way round ?" 


( 
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“We can go along the bank.” 

They mounted the bank and walked in silence towards the 
bungalow. As they neared the bungalow Wickham searched 
diligently for wheel-tracks. These were plainly visible near the 
front door ; but there was a side door approached by a rough 
gravel path which ran straight into the common. 

The house was blacked out and there was no sign of life 
within it. Wickham knocked on the side door. He waited 
for a few minutes and then knocked again. The crjdng of a baby 
came unmistakably to their ears. Dr. Hailey saw a look of 
astonishment appear on the detective’s face. 

“There is a baby ?’’ he exclaimed. 

He knocked again. A moment later the door was opened by 
a young girl. 

“Well.” she asked in tones which made both men feel foolish. 

“May we speak to you for a moment ?” Wickham inquired. 

“Come in.” 

She led the way into a small sitting-room. She proceeded 
to draw back the curtains. The baby began to cry again. 

“Forgive me for a moment,” she apologized. 

She left the room, but returned almost immediately. 

“Baby has been restless all night,” she explained. “The 
guns seem to upset him more out here than thc3’ did in London. 
It was very nohy last night, wasn’t it ?” 

She was a tall girl, dark and slim, with a gentle face. Her 
large eyes were frank and unafraid. Wickham was obviously 
impressed. 

“We have troubled you,” he said, “because reports have 
reached the police about this house.” 

“Are you policemen ?” she asked. 

Her voice indicated only the slightest interest. Dr. Hailey 
noticed the smooth, unlined texture of her skin and the wide 
setting of her eyes. Her face was good-natured as well as gentle, 
but there was a queer ^'agueness in its expression which held his 
attention. He concluded that its vagueness constituted a large 
part of its attraction. The troubles of a tiresome world passed 
easily over this girl’s head. She was concerned with her own 
troubles. 

“I am a policeman,” Wickham told her. “My friend is 
helping me.” 

“I know. About the murder of Sir Andrew Miles. I read 
about the murder in the papers.” 
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Her baby summoned her again. Wickliam turned to the 
doctor. 

“Refugee, obviously." 

1 es. 

“Not quite what I expected.” 

When she returned Wickham asked her name. 

“Mrs, Brown. Elspeth is my name." 

“ You are an evacuee ?" 

“Oh yes. I stayed as long as I could. I live in London, in 
Hampstead. It was very noisy there last September. Baby 
was born at the beginning of October and my doctor said I ouglit 
to get him away." 

Wickham nodded. 

“Is your husband in London still ?" he asked. 

Yes. He's in the Civil Defence. He comes down as often 
as he can." 

She sighed', and then smiled. 

“I feel so worried about him during raids. If it wasn't for 
baby I should go back at once. I'm not frightened of bombs— 
not very frightened, anyhow.” 

A smile, which discounted all the fury of the enemy, accom¬ 
panied this confession. It was not a boastful smile, nor a vain¬ 
glorious smile ; it expressed merely remoteness from the world 
in which sirens hooted and bombs fell. Elspeth Brown ob¬ 
viously lived in a world of her own where tliese inconveniences 
were not experienced, or were experienced only occasionally as 
troublesome interruptions. 

Wickham explained the nature of his business,.concluding : 

“There is no doubt that a perambulator was wheeled up 10 
Low Firs last night and that it was at the main gates when 
Lord Whitehouse was attacked. That perambulator came back 
in the small hours. It was traced to your house.” 

“I have a perambulator," Elspeth said. “For baby. It's 
rather a beauty with pneumatic tyres. My husband gave it 
to me." 

“The perambulator I am referring to had pneumatic tyres.” 

She nodded gravely. 

“It may have been mine,” she said. 

“ReaUy ?" 

”Yes, I keep mine in the little garage and the door isn't 
locked." 

Again her smile flickered alluringly. 
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-'One feels that, in the country, it isn’t as necessary to lock 

^‘Vou mean^thi°”somebody may have used your perambulator 
without leave ?” Wickham asked. 

She smiled again. ,, “Knt 

"I didn't hear anyone opening the garage, she stated, 

you say it was in the middle of the night, and I m afraid I am a 

good sleeper . . . that is, when baby isn t restless _ 

■'People saw a woman wheeling the perambulator. 

* * 11 ^ ^ ^ 

Elspeth’s eyes went vague again, announcing that her interest 

had evaporated. . ^ ^ 

"I don't think it can have been my pram, she aaaea, 

“because baby wakes so easily and he would have "Jf: 

Baby didn’t wake last night. I do exactly what my nurse to 

me and it's really wonderful how much rest you get. 

Wickham tried not to frown ; a lesson on 

infants had not been included in his schedule ; but the girl was 

prettv and charming. 

“May we see the perambulator ? he asked. 

“Of course you may.” , , u 

She led the way to a tiny garage at the back of the 
The door was not locked ; she opened it. A cry of dismay 
escaped her lips. The garage was empty. 

She ran into the garage as if she expected to find mi^g 
perambulator hidden in some corner. Then she came bacK to 

“I don’t know what I’m going to do. she cried. 1 m not 

strong enough to carry baby about, and he must be ^, 

every day. My nurse said that it was essential that he should 

be taken out every day.” 

She glanced from Wickham to the doctor. r^ai 

“1 must tell the police at once,” she exclaimed. Ine real 

police I mean.” 

“I will tell the police for you.” Wickham said. 

”1 don’t know if 1 can wait. 1 always like, to go out ear^* 
There’s a 'phone in the house. Oh, there’s baby crying 

* M 

^ Slie left them and ran to the bungalow, going with the a^ty 
of a faun. Wickham entered the garage and walked rouna u. 

but the concrete floor was without witness. 
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'‘What do you make of her ?” he asked the doctor. 

‘'She’s a very beautiful girl.” 

“Mm.” 

Elspeth came back. Her face wore an expression of the 
deepest anxiety. 

“I just can’t think what I’m going to do,” she cried. “It’s 
too terrible. My pram was eveiything to me.” 

She invited them to return "to the house. She insisted on 
ringing up the police. 

“It’s so kind of you,” she said, ‘‘to ofler to help me. but I 
know your hands must be full already with Sir Andrew s death. 
My poor pram is a very small thing, but it's a big thing to me, 
you know.” 

She picked up the receiver and then remembered that she 
did not know the number. Wickham told her the number and 
was rewarded with a smile of gratitude. She had to wait several 
minutes, and these were passed in silence. Dr. Hailey took stock 
of the little room. It was furnished in a manner which announced 
both restraint and knowledge. Everything was plain ; every¬ 
thing was costly. Elspeth's husband had not stinted her , and 
Elspeth had shown herself worthy of generous treatment. The 

place w’as exceedingly well-kept. 

The policeman who answered the call seerned to be sleepy, 
becaiis 6 the girl had to repeat herself* She displayed a lively 
determination to set the whole process of law in motion for the 
recovery^ of her property, and the policeman to whom she spoke 
was left in no doubt about the needs of her baby or the urgency 
of those needs. He seemed to be trying to fob her off ^^th 
proiiMses, for she addressed him in tones the firmness of which 
won a reluctant smile from Wickham. When she put down the 

receiver her face was grave. .. 1. * 

‘‘They don’t seem to understand,” she declared, that my 

perambulator is baby’s lungs. I could hear by the way he 
spoke that he didn’t intend to hurry. But I m persisteiu. 

This last statement was accompanied by a small nod which 
proved it to the hUt. Wickham looked as if his thirst for intor- 

mation had been effectually quenched. 

‘‘Your perambulator,” he said rather sheepishly, was used 
to carry goods of some kind from Low Firs. There is no dou 
whatever about that.” 

“It will be ruined.” u r. 

“Since it was taken from your garage it must have been 
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taken by someone who knew that you kept it in the garage and, 
further, that the garage was usually unlocked.'* 

Elspeth nodded. 

“Quite a lot of people round here have admired my pram," 
she said. “It’s tlie only pram in the neighbourhood with pneu¬ 
matic tj’ies. Most people who live in tiny houses like this keep 
tlieir prams in the garage.” She sighed. "And most people," 
she added, “are slack about locking up.” 

'“You have friends here ?” 

There was a trace of asperity in tlie detective’s voice, but 
Elspetli did not seem to notice it. 

“1 have some acquaintances.” she said. "But it’s difficult 
to make friends, you know, when you have a baby and a house 
on your liands. A baby is a day’s work for any woman. I 
seem to be busy from morning till night.” 

“Wlio are your neighbours ?” 

Tlie girl made a small gesture in the direction of Low Firs. 

“On that side,” she said, "the Miles family. On the other 
side a small market-gardener named Williams. His wile has 
three little children and I’m afraid they are too much for her, 
poor woman. He's a decent man, but he's in debt and can 
scarcely make ends meet.” 

Site sighed again. 

“One gets the impression in towns that country people are 
all well off. It isn’t true.” 

"Do yon keep a maid ?” Wickham asked. 

Slie shook her head. 

"I did, in Hampstead," she said. "But May, that was my 
maid’s name, went into the A.T.S. She didn't want to leave 
me and she would have come out here with me if I had asked her; 
but .she was such a darling I couldn’t bear to stand in her way." 

"Can you suggest a possible borrower of your perambulator ?" 

"No. No, I can’t. Oh, there’s baby again. . . 

She hurried from the room. 

"1 here’s nothing to be got here," Wickham told the doctor, 
"It’s obvious that the perambulator was stolen." 

"One can scarcclv suppose that Brooke was the thief." 

"Scarcely." 

Elspeth came back. 

^ ^ It I "is always ver^* troublesome in the 

morning until I take him out. He seems to know what he wants 
exactly. And now I can’t take him out." 
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She turned to Wickham. 

“Do you think any of the outdoor servants at Low Firs 
possesses a pram ?“ 

“I have no idea.” 

“Could you ask ? I do really hate to trouble you, but I’m so 
terribly helpless. Perhaps one of your policemen would be so 
very good as to wheel it over here. I'll pay him whatever 
he asks.” 

Wickham moved to the door and then came back again. 

“Suppose,” he said, “that we wanted to see your husband ?” 

She opened a small leather bag and took out a card-case. 
She presented a card to the detective. 

“That was our address in Hampstead,” she said. “My hus¬ 
band isn't living there now. He keeps moving about : but he 
writes me every other day. His last address was in Poplar, 
at a hostel there. If you like I'll send you the address on the 
next letter I get.” 

“Thank you.” 

Wickham put the card in his pocket-book. As they walked 
back to Low Firs he asked the doctor again what he thought of 
Elspeth Brown. 

“There’s something about that girl,” he confessed, ' that 
worries me. But I don't know what it is exactly. There s no 
denying her good looks or her pretty manners, or the^ care she 
takes of her house and baby. But I seemed to feel . . . ' 

He stopped for want of words. 

Dr. Hailey smiled. “Pretty women always make one feel 
slightly confused, don't you think ?” he said. 

“It isn't that.” Wickham's grim face relaxed suddenly. 
“That girl,” he said, “seems to me a bit too good to be true. 
One isn't surprised that she has been evacuated. Or that her 
husband is in the Civil Defence, or that he seems to have spent 
a bit of money making her comfortable. It's her coolness that 
•-is surprising. How many people would face a police visit in 
connection with a case of murder with such unconcern ? And 
send the police away to do a job for her too !” 

“Women with babies, you know.” 

“My dear Doctor, innocence is always less self-possessed than 
guilt.” 

Wickham spoke as a man speaks who is drawing on experience. 

Dr. Hailey watched him approvingly. 

“Innocence,” Wickham went on, “is necessarily unprepared. 
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while guilt is always prepared. Innocence has foreseen nothing ; 
guilt exists by foreseeing everything. Did you notice her shoes ?'* 

"Yes. They were charming." 

"I tried to look about for outdoor shoes which might not 
have been cleaned. I saw none ; none, I mean, which had not 
been cleaned. She may clean her shoes at night, of course ; but 
most women do jobs of that sort in the morning. Women are 
nearly always indisposed to work in the evenings." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"That’s a poor enough ‘bag’, no doubt, for our labour, but it 
suggests possibilities. I sliall be very much interested to hear 
whether or not the perambulator is found, and, if found, where 
it is found." 

They turned into the driv'e. A few yards ahead of them was 
Brooke, wheeling a perambulator. 


CHAPTER XX 

THE VERDICT OF THE BARS 

Brooke turned and began to laugh. 

"See what I’ve found," he exclaimed. "I knew it would 
interest you, and so I brought it along with me." 

He presented the perambulator to Wickham. It was a vehicle 
of superlative merit, with large tyres the treads of which were 
marked with Vs. A white waterproof cover hid the well from 
view, but such of the upholstery as was visible was luxurious. 

"Seems a pretty bit of work, eh ?" 

"Wdiere did you find it ?" 

"On the common above the stream." 

Brooke pointed in the direction of the bungalow. 

"It was upside down with its wheels in the air, I suppose 
that was for diyncss, though goodness knows why anyone should 
want to go perambulating in a rain-storm." 

"The perambulator," Wickham said, "belongs to a Mrs. 
Brown who lives at the bungalow over there. It was stolen 
from her garage last night." 

"Really. Shall I take it back ?" 

"Not yet, I want to examine it." 

Brooke lit a cigarette, pushing the perambulator with his body 
as he did so. 
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“I begin to fancy myself as a nursemaid,” he exclaimed. 
“What would one pay for a pram of this sort ?” 

He addressed Dr. Hailey, who shook his head. 

“Bachelors never buy perambulators.” 

“It must have cost at least fifteen pounds,” Wickham 
said. 

They came to the front door. Brooke wheeled the perambu¬ 
lator into the hall and removed its cover. A very beautiful 
quilt made of blue silk was disclosed. The detective lifted it 
up and looked at it closely. 

“It’s unstained,” he remarked. 

He lifted the small blanket and looked at the upholstery 
below it. 

“There’s not much to show that the perambulator was out 
all night.” 

“I told you it was upside down with its wheels in the air 
when I found it.” 

“It was not upside down when Whitehouse saw it last night. 
Nor when Dr. Hailey heard it being wheeled towards the 
bungalow.” 

“The cover is waterproof.” 

The detective frowned. 

“I confess I had expected to see some sign of rough usage. 

“The wheels are dirty enough.” 

Dr. Hailey inspected the various covers and then looked 
into the well of the little vehicle. He used his lamp but discovered 

nothing except some fine yellow dust. 

“There’s nothing to show that the perambulator was not out 
all night,” he remarked. “The wheels would be washed by the 
water on the path and the bodywork is celluloid painted. 

Wickham led the way to his room and closed the door. 

“Unless I am very much mistaken,” he said, "Brooke wheeled 
that perambulator out of Mrs. Brown's garage and brought it 
along here. It follows that Brooke knew where the perambu¬ 
lator was kept. Thus, the question arises whether or not Brooke 
was hidden in the bungalow.” 

He rang the bell. Constable Smith answered his summons. 
Wickham asked him if the bungalow had been visited. 

“Yes, sir. I went there myself. A Mrs. Brown from London, 
young woman with a baby. Said she knew nothing about Pilot- 
Officer Brooke.” 

“Did you ask leave to search the premises ?” 
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“No. sir. We had no right of search, sir.” ' 

The policeman looked stupid. Wickham dismissed him. ? 

“People who steal motor-cars.” he said to the doctor, “usually . v 
leave them derelict by the roadside. But T never heard of that/- 
being done in the case of a perambulator. Did you ?” 

“I don’t think I ever heard of the theft of a perambulator;'^'" 

I mean for temporary use.” 

“Whv should the thief leave it turned upside down ? Thieves 
are not usually conspicuous for their care of their victims* ; 
property. Brooke knew that we were going to visit the bungalow, 
and that when we did we should find the perambulator. He 
knew about the perambulator. The question is why shotild ^ 
he wish to make it appear that Mrs. Brown had been robbed ? 

And the answer, it seems to me, can only be that he is asso- 'J 
ciated, in some way, with Mrs. Brown.” yf 

Wickham filled his pipe. 

“It may be necessary,” he added grimly, “to recall the factipi 
that Brooke was mixed up with a woman in the escapade which 
caused so much trouble.” 

Wickham possessed a puritanical mind, and like most puritans 'V 
was suspicious of pretty women to the point of belietdng that 
the burden of proof of innocence lay upon them at all times. ^ 
He announced his intention of having full inquiries made about 
Elspeth’s husband and about her life in London, 

“I have already,” he concluded, “asked for full information 
about Brooke himself. Has it occurred to you that we have 
heard practically nothing about the antecedents of that young 
man ? A Flying Cross covers a multitude of sins, you know.” 

“Why not ask him ?” 

Wickham lit his pipe and then sent for Brooke. The airman 
came to the room with a cigarette between his hps. 

“Have vou seen Whitehouse this morning?” he asked ^ 
Dr. Hailey.' . S 

“No.” . ’ 




“Veronica says he is all right and wants to get up.” 

Brooke had omitted to shut the door. Wickham rose and, 
in rather censorious fashion, repaired the omission. He returned 
to his chair behind the desk and asked the airman to sit down.** 
“T find.” he said crisply, “that my notes are lacking in 
respect of vour family.” 

“MyfamUy?” 

. “1 mean your parents. Your home hfe.'* 
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Brooke took his cigarette from his lips and looked attentively 
at the burning end of it. 

“My father," he said, “is a doctor in the Yorkshire village 
of Thurston-Thurston. My mother is the daughter of a clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England. And I am their onl}' son and 
only child." 

The mockery in his voice was ill-concealed, and Wickham's 
cheeks reddened. 

“School?" 

“Thurston Grammar." 

“University ?" 

“None." 

“Had you intended to become an airman before the 
war ?' ’ 

“No, sir. I was destined, as my dear grandfather, maternal, 
used to say, for the calling of an engineer, and was, in fact, 
serving my apprenticeship to that calling hy stoking freight 
trains, among other interesting duties." 

“That was your own choice ?" 

“That was my own choice." 

“How did you meet Miss Miles ?'* 

Brooke restored his cigarette to his lips. 

“I met her," he said, “at a dance." 

“Do your people know Miss Miles ?" 

“They know about her." 

“She was going to visit them ?" 

“She was going to visit them." 

“Do they know about the position here ?" 

“They know about the position here. I have asked them, 
as a favour, not to come here." 

“What do you know about Mrs. Elspeth Brown ?" 

The question came sharply. Brooke showed no surprise. 

“I know what you told me,” he said. “That she lives in the 
bungalow beside the stream and is tlie owner of the famous 
pram.” 

“You've met her ?” 

Brooke's eyes seemed to flicker. 

“Yes, Tve met her," he said slowly and deliberately. 

“Where and when ?” 

“Here, and five minutes ago." 

“What ?” 

“She came to the door just after you went into the house. 
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She said siie liad followed you to give you a full description of j 
her pram. I allowed her to take her pram away." ( 

"How do you know that it is her pram ?" 

"I don’t. But people don’t claim prams which don’t belong 
to them, do they ? She said she would tell the police that her 
pram had been found." | 

Brooke rose as he spoke and walked to the door. He left ' 
the room, closing the door beliind him. At the same time l 
Constable Smith brought a letter for Wickham. The detective 
glanced at it and laid it on his desk. 

"It appears," he told Dr. Hailey, "that the gold we found in 
tlie shelter is of standard fineness, whatever that may mean. ] 
Our young chemists at the Yard leave nothing to chance, but 
it seems to me. often enough, that their discoveries are about 
as much use as a sick lieadache." 

He picked up the 'phone. Dr. Hailey left him to go and visit 
Whitehouse. He found that young man having breakfast in 
bed. Whitehouse was pale but cheerful. 

"Tve just been hearing the strange story of the lost perambu- I 
lator," he said. "Brooke found it on the common with its 
wheels in the air." 


"He told you that, did he ?" 

"No, he told Veronica." 

"Wickham lieard that story with, shall I say, the gravest 
doubt." 


"I’m quite sure it’s true. Brooke wouldn't lie to Veronica.” 
Dr. Hailey went to bed after breakfast and slept until well 
on in tlie afternoon. He was awakened by Wickham, whom 




he found standing beside him. 

"I’ve just heard from London," the detective told him, \ 
"that the house formerly occupied by Mrs. Bro\\m was bombed ■ 
recently'. Her husband wasn’t there, happily. It seems that ' 
he is an elderly man—or at any rate an elderly man was seen 
going to the house occasionally before the war. The local 
police had the impression that Mrs. Brown was not married. 
They were certain that no baby was bom to her while she lived 
in Hampstead." 

"A baby was born to her, nevertheless. That crying . . 

Dr. Hailey sat up in bed and reached for his snuff-box which 
was l>nng on a table beside him. 

"The crying of a baby," he said, "is witness unmistakable 
and unequivocal." 
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“The police do not believe in that baby. They do not believe 
that any doctor or nurse attended the house while Mrs. Brown 
occupied it. The police, you know, keep a sharp eye on the 
people in their beats—and never more so than at the present 
time. I have found as a rule that their reports can be trusted. 
On this occasion the reports are positive.*’ 

Wickham walked to the %vindow. 

“Shall I close it ?’’ he asked. 

“Oh no. Cold air does nobody any harm.’’ 

Dr. Hailey watched his restless movements. The man was 
under an unceasing strain, for he was running against time, and 
time was winning the race. 

“Is Whitehouse up and about ?” the doctor asked. 

“Oh yes. He's all right.” 

Wickham came back to the bedside. 

“I tried to find out if Brooke had met Mrs. Brown before 
their meeting tliis morning. I got no satisfaction. Brooke told 
me that he would answer no more questions. He said I could 
arrest him if I wanted to. I don’t think he is naturally ill- 
natured. I conclude that he has something to hide and that 
that something concerns Elspeth Brown as well as himself. I 
grow more and more convinced that it was she who hid him. 
She would not have done so much if they had been strangers.” 

He paused and then added : 

“Iri fact, I've been working all morning to trace the girl who 
was with him in the car escapade. If the police can produce a 
photograph of that lady we may, I think, get some valuable 
information. Meanwhile. Tm going back to the bungalow 
myself. I want to know all that there is to know about Elspeth 
Brown and her friends.” 

“I think,” Dr. Hailey said, “that I shall go to London.” 

He took a pinch of snuff and then added : 

“It’s just an idea I have. And it will probably come to 
nothing, but I want to work it out.” 

He observed the look of disappointment on Wickhams's face 
and assured him that he would return immediately. The detec¬ 
tive left him. He rang the bell and told the maid who answered 
it to order his car. Half an hour later he joined Veronica in 
her small drawing-room. 

“We’ve made so little progress here,” he told her, “that I 
feel that we must go farther afield. Don't think that I have 
thrown my hand in, because the opposite is the truth.” 
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She sighed wearily. He noticed that the strain of the last 
days had left its mark on her. Her eyes were heavy and her 
expression had lost something of its liveliness. 

“Tom says they are bound to arrest him. He says he wants 
to get it over and that he wishes Colonel Wickham would make 
up his mind." 

“Wickham is showing an admirable restraint." 

“I know. But this suspense is so terrible. Have you seen 
the newspapers today ?" 

“No." 

“They seem to think that the police have bungled the case 
very badly. They want action." 

“Because they know nothing." 

Dr. Hailey supplied himself \vith copies of the popular dailies 
and read them as his car carried him to London. It was a clear 
day ; the first bright sunshine of the year filled the countryside 
with magic. He turned from that joyful spectacle to the inky 
pages. The war news was scanty and the “Blitz" had lost its 
earlier thrill. Murder remained a pillar of journalism. The 
first paper he read had a “ribbon" headline : “WTiat is happen¬ 
ing at Low Firs ?" A group of wTiters reviewed the circumstances 
of the case and asked, each in his own way, why Brooke had 
not been arrested. Have the police secret information ? was 
one of the questions which it was attempted to answer. The 
answer suggested that Sir Andrew had been playing an impor¬ 
tant part in the war effort and that his death might almost be 
regarded as having occurred on active serv'ice. “Hush-Hush 
Millionaire" was the way the writer of captions expressed this 
idea. A more sober review, which seemed to owe something to 
official inspiration, called attention to the lack of adequate 
motive. Nobody, apparently, had derived any benefit from 
Sir Andrew’s death. The idea that a prospective son-in-law, 
liowever violent, was likely to kill in order to remove an obstacle 
to marriage was dismissed as “frankly incredible". 

Dr. Hailey folded the papers and put them in his pocket. 
The reduction in the supplies of newsprint had curtailed severely 
the scopes of their acti\nties, but the loss was more apparent 
than real. News, he reflected, is short. The car surmounted a 
long slope. Before him lay the outskirts of London, bathed in 
sunshine. He drew a sharp breath. Never, perhaps, in her 
history had the Imperial City so nobly deserv^ed the admiration 
and devotion of her sons. 
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He reached Harley Street while the last rays of the setting 
sun were still making play with the shadows in Regent's Park. 
His man Jenkins received him and reassured him about his 
practice. 

“Nobody, sir. Scarcely a ring at the door since you went 
away." 

The doctor nodded. He went into his consulting-room and 
opened his personal book of telephone numbers. He picked up 
the receiver and began to dial. 

"Is that Professor Strong's house ?” he asked. 

He made an appointment and then went to his library. 
This was a large room at the back of the house, fitted in the 
most modem space-saving fashion. He found the book he 
wanted almost immediately and took it back with him to his 
study. It was a treatise on economics by Professor Strong. He 
turned to the chapters on gold and read them diligently until 
Jenkins announced that his dinner was served. 

"Have you been following the case at Low Firs ?" he asked 
Jenkins. 

"Yes. sir." 

"Well?” 

"It’s the young airman, sir, sorry as I am to say it. 'E got 
shot in the 'ead, so the newspapers say. That ’appened to my 
own cousin in the last war and 'e ended 'is days in an asylum, 
poor man. Never could tell, we couldn't, what 'e was goin' to 
do next. 'Is poor wife 'ad some narrow escapes." 

"Is that the general idea ?” 

"It is, sir. Last time I stepped round to the ‘Lion’ I 'card 
a fella say, 'E’ll end 'is days in Broadmoor, poor bloke,’ and 
everyone at the bar 'ad the same opinion. Not a man of them 
would 'ave listened to the idea that 'e was guilty, properly 
speakin'. 'Go’s going to kill the old man of the girl 'e’s 'oping 
to marry ? 'Tisn’t done, as the sayin’ is." 

"But they thought he killed Sir Andrew ?" 

Jenkins handed a silver dish containing small pieces of 
fried bread for the pea soup which he had already served. 

"Sorry, sir, but cook didn't expect you.” 

"I like pea soup. I'm beginning to think that I like wax 
food much better than I used to like the food we had before the 
war. A man ought to eat the produce of his native soil." 

"That's what I think, sir. Since the war began everyone I 
know is losing fat and gaining strength, and a very good swap 
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too. You were asking, sir, if the people at the bar thought that 
Brooke killed Sir Andrew. They did, of course. And they 'ad 
their own ideas about what made 'im do it. . . 

Jenkins lowered his voice. 

"It was the bomb, sir. If a man 'as been 'it in the 'ead 'e 
can't stand the sound of bombs. That was the way with my 
cousin, and 'is wife 'ad one of 'er worst times with 'im when 
they ’appened to walk near some blasting operations in the 
country. Brooke went mad, sir ; that’s the verdict of every 
public 'ouse in the country 

"What was thought about the evidence at the inquest that 
Sir Andrew was ready to pay £30,000 to Lord Whitehouse if he 
married Miss Veronica?" 

"Wot was thought, sir, couldn’t be printed, in a manner 
of speaking. And the same was thought about 'is lordship. 
English folk don’t ‘old with marrying for money. Never did 
and never will." 

The doctor returned to his study of economics, and the wailing 
of the sirens did not weaken his determination to inform himSI. 
He heard many guns and thought that he heard a bomb in the 
distance. The complicated argument which he was trying to 
follow seemed to become entangled in the noise and then to 
fade and fail altogether. 


CHAPTER XXI 

STANDARD GOLD 

Early next morning Dr. Hailey drove to Hyde Park Square. 
He was shown into a solemn-looking room lined with books and 
furnished with heavy, Victorian armchairs, each one of which 
looked as if it had cost a small fortune and all of which suggested 
grey beards in a young world. The elaboration of detail and 
the marriage of solidity with pretentiousness recalled the more 
imposing of the tombs in the great cemeteries. Professor Strong, 
the doctor reflected, belonged to a world which had successfully 
imposed the illusion of immobility; the illusion was shattered 
and the paraphernalia had become a scrap-heap. He sat down 
in one of the huge chairs and looked up at the huge volumes 
above him. They gave the impression that they contained the 
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sum of human knowledge, had life only been long enough to 
allow of their being read. 

The door opened. A tall man, with a short, pointed white 
beard, strode into the room. Professor Strong had been carrying 
his boyhood through six decades and the burden had aged him. 
He had acquired a habit of very rapid movement and of very 
uncontrolled movement. He swung his arms so that his hands, 
nearly always held open, looked like flags and conveyed the idea 
of some kind of signalling display. His quick eyes, large and 
gentle, were in a constant state of illumination. Even his 
breathing had a snorting quality as if his impatience clashed 
with the necessities of his existence. One felt that he was in 
fuU career to a new and much better world which had to be 
caught like a runaway horse. 

“Ah, my dear Hailey,“ he cried, “this is indeed a pleasure !“ 

He shot out his long arm and grasped the doctor's hand, 
wringing it in a grip of astonishing power. 

“I know, I Imow,” he rushed on. “It's the case at Low 
Firs. I've been reading it—I always do read good murder 
cases. You recall, of course, what the great Delane of The Times 
said about murder cases. Nothing sells a newspaper so well. 
It's the same today, in this world of the biggest news. Men's 
minds are too small to absorb events which include the universe. 
We need a puzzle on a small scale as a means of release. 'Pon 
my soul, though, I can't think where I come in. Economics, the 
dismal science, seldom shakes hands with Murder." 

Strong laughed as he spoke. His laughter was treble, and 
when he laughed he looked strangely like an old nanny-goat. He 
flung himself into one of his chairs and Dr. Hailey experienced a 
lively fear that he was going to throw his long legs over its 
arm. 

“I came," the doctor said, “to crave your help in the matter 
of the uses of gold." 

A shudder of excitement passed over Strong’s body. He 
jumped to his feet. 

“The uses of gold !" he cried. “Ah, my friend, gold is utility 
itself, the last, tlie final utility, the Alpha and Omega of all 
usefulness." 

He paused, choking with pleasure. 

“I tried," Dr. Hailey said, “to find out what I wanted to 
know from your book on eccMiomics for beginners. I found 
that I was not even a beginner." 
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“Ha ! Ha ! Ha !“ 

The treble rose to a thin shout. Strong raised himself on the 
arms of his chair and then flung himself back in a gesture of 
despair in wliich his whole body was actively engaged. 

“Economics," he cried, “is really as simple as the law on 
which it is based. Supply and demand. The oldest and, if I 
may say so, the most rigid law in the w'orld. Economics is the 
rule of law, and every tyranny in consequence is, fundamentally, 
an economic heresy. The system is like a grandfather’s clock ; 
gold is the pendulum of that clock." 

“What is standard gold ?" 

“Gold of standard purity or, as one ought to say, fineness. 
Fine gold is a technical term. It doesn't mean pure gold, it 
means gold of standard purity." 

“So many carats ?" 

Once again the Professor flung himself back in his chair. 

“No. no. no !" he exclaimed. “That is jeweller’s gold. That 
is the term beloved of the public and used to confuse the public 
mind. Everything is eighteen-carat when we buy rings and 
brooches. But rings and brooches are products of the artist and 
the craftsman. What we are discussing just now is monetary 
gold, gold the international standard, gold the basis of all the 
money of the world." 

“Well ?" 

“Monetary gold must conform to a certain standard of fine¬ 
ness, and no gold can rank as money unless it so conforms. 

I mean that gold of a less degree of fineness must be refined, and 
brought to standard, before it can be accepted in payment of 
international obligations. Russian gold, for example, is usually 
below standard, and has consequently, as a rule, been refined 
in this country before being transhipped to America. All gold 
goes to .America nowadays, you know." 

Dr. Hailey nodded. Even that slight encouragement was 
enough to set the Professor bounding in his chair once more. 

“The idea," he cried, “is an unvarying standard. A yard¬ 
stick of all the values which will be accepted in all the ends 
of the earth. Gold makes money universal so that the Esquimo 
and the Hottentot meet one another on a footing of absolute 
equality. Gold is the great leveller, the architect of freedom, 
the mother of modern civilization. Gold is modern civilization 
and there can be no civilization without it." 

“No doubt you are right." Dr. HaUey said. “MeanwhUe I- 
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should value 3'our opinion on this point : some small quantity 
of gold has been discovered. It is found that this gold is of 
standard fineness. What conclusion ought to be drawn ?” 

"There is only one conclusion. The gold is monetary gold." 

"That is absolute ?" 

"That is absolute." 

"What exactly are the implications ?" 

Professor Strong strode to a bookshelf and took down a large 
volume. He tried to open it while lie held it in his hands, but 
found the job too heavy for him. He brought it back to his 
chair and set it on the arm. There was a vigorous flutter of 
leaves and then the index was consulted. Another flutter 
. brought the race to the winning post. 

" ‘Monetary gold," " Strong read out, " ‘is usually cast in 
bars, or ingots, of standard fineness. In tlie arts and crafts this 
fineness is reduced by alloying as necessity demands. And the 
same is true of gold which is used for making coins.' " 

He raised his head sharply and eagerly. 

"Standard gold," he exclaimed, "is too soft to make good 
coins or watch-covers or rings. The gold must be mixed with 
some liarder metal. All the carat business is a question of 
alloy." 

He rose and restored the book to its shelf. 

"Are you sajdng," he asked, "that standard gold was found 
at Low Firs ?’’ 

"Standard gold—very small quantities—was found in the 
air-raid shelter where Sir Andrew Miles was murdered." 

Dr. Hailey assumed his eyeglass as he spoke. He saw Strong’s 
soft eyes glow with excitement. 

"That means," the Professor exclaimed, "that the old man 
had been putting his money into gold and trying to hide the 
gold. He must have been testing his ingots to make sure he 
hadn't been sold any pups. The}^ are fairly dirtv, some of 
them." 

"You could tell if the stuff was genuine or if it was up to 
standard ?" 

For the first time the Professor looked doubtful. 

"If the gold was bought in the ordinary way the question 
would scarcely arise," he said. "No respectable bullion dealer 
would practise fraud." 

"Why test then ?’" 

"Ah, my dear sir, human nature tends to be suspicious. 
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Especially perhaps wealthy human nature. Besides, you know, 
gold is a forbidden possession at the present time. All gold must 
be surrendered to the Government under very heavy p>enalties. 
One knows that no law has ever been able to prevent the insti¬ 
tution of a ‘black bourse’, as I have not the smallest doubt 
that a black market for gold exists today in ever>’ country of the 
world. Black markets are like horse-fairs or second-hand car 
markets. Over the doors of every one of them it is written 
'Caveat Empior', let the buyer beware.” 

"I see. If Sir Andrew was in possession of gold he had bought 
** it illegally and was holding it illegally ?” 

“If he had bought it since the outbreak of war. It was 
illegal before the war to hold gold privately, but, in fact, thou¬ 
sands of people—mostly foreigners—did so hold the metal; 
all the space in many of the safe deposits was taken. You can 
say, therefore, that before the war the quality of gold bought 
in the open market was not in doubt.” 

Strong sat down in his usual schoolboyish fashion so that 
f* the springs of his chair brought his knees up on the rebound. 

“I know nothing about the late Miles except his riches,*’ he 
exclaimed, "but I can easily imagine the manner of man. They 
are without scruple when their own interests are concerned and 
without courage when these interests are in danger. The public 
think that they represent that mysterious entity known as high 
finance, but in fact they are mere groundlings, hangers-on, without 
rank in any hierarchy. A snob, they say, is that which has 
position but no magnitude. The same can be said of financiers 
of the Miles type. These men cling to gold as drowning sailors 
cling to a raft. They buy gold the moment the political barometer 
falls or looks like falling. If they can’t buy in open markets they 
buy in closed ones.” 

The Professor was warming to his subject. His pale cheeks 
liad flushed and his little torpedo beard kept punctuating his 
quick sentences. 

“Miles was just the kind of man to distrust a black bourse,” 
he went on. “He was also, in all probability^ sufficiently instruc¬ 
ted to think that he could tell fine gold when he saw it—though 
you can be sure that his power to do this was very limited if it 
existed at all. The shelter must have provided an admirable 
place for such experiments, which were certainly not conducted 
in public.” 

, Dr. Hailey took a pinch of snuff, earning by that act the 
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lively approval of his companion, who declared that he regretted 
his own incapacity to enjoy tobacco in any form. 

"Somebody,” the doctor said, "must have known that Miles 
was buying gold ?” 

"Maybe, maybe not. The dealer would know, of course. But 
the odds are that Miles was in personal touch with the dealer. 
One tmsts very few people when one is breaking laws in a time 
of national emergency.” 

He laughed again in his shrill, effeminate way. 

"Miles knew all the dealers,” he went on. "The black and 
the white, the goats and the sheep. He must have known them 
all, in the nature of things. He had only to nod his head to get 
what he wanted—at a price, of course. I expect the gold was 
delivered to him in packing-cases marked ‘Eggs’, or some other 
unrationed commodity. Care would be taken to see that the 
weights of the packages did not give the show- away. It is 
astonishing how much gold value can be comprised in a very 
small lump.” 

"I see. In fact. Miles* solicitor has discovered that his liquid 
cash disappeared mysteriously from his bank account some 
time ^o. The idea is that he must have embarked on some 
unfruitful speculation.” 

"No, no, no. In time of war there is only one speculation 
for wise men—worldly-wise men anyhow: gold. It seems to me 
as certain as anything upon this earth can be certain that Miles 
bought gold bars and hid them where no government official 
was likely to find them.” 

Dr. Hailey nodded. 

"I agree with you. Surely, though, government officials 
must have suspected that Sir Andrew would try to hoard gold?** 

"Oh yes, of course. But it*s one thing to suspect and quite 
another to be sure. Even today an Englishman's house is his 
c^tle in the important respect that it can’t be searched without 
his consent or, alternatively, without a warrant. And warrants 
are difficult to obtain, you know.” 

"Yes, I know that.” 

Dr. Hailey rose and held out his hand ; but Professor Strong 
was in no mood to let him go. He sprang up and barred the 
way with one of his spread-eagle gestures. 

"Gold is standing today at i68s. an ounce. The highest 
price which the British Government has ever paid for it. Though, 
mind you, the government of Edward VI paid i6os. soon after 
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the death of Henry VIII, when our money had been debased to 
pay the debts of an extravagant king. Our money is bearing 
the strain of war in a way that must fill us all with pride, but 
from the point of view of the bullion broker it is debased money. 
Gold, since the war began, has been increasing in value to an 
extent but little understood by the general public. If Miles 
bought before the war he made a fortune." 

"In fact he was betting against his own country ?" 

"Oh yes. It matters nothing to the holders of gold what 
may befall any national money. Gold is international money." 

"Nobody knows where his gold has been hidden—if, in fact, 
he did buy the metal." 

Strong laughed again. 

"What a joke," he exclaimed, "to leave a fortune which 
nobody can find I At least there will be no death duties to pay." 

Once again the doctor attempted to reach the door. Once 
again the Professor succeeded in heading him off. 

"I can direct you," he promised, "to a man who may be able 
to give you information. But remember, if you visit him, 
that he cannot be wholly frank with you. Gold might not have 
remained the only measure of value if those who handled it had 
talked too much." 

"What can he tell me ?" 

"He knows something about the volume of transaction on 
the black market." 

Dr. Hailey took out his pocket-book and noted the name and 
address given to him : "Wilson Waters, East Ham, E.6." 
While he was writing Strong found a reference book in which 
Mr. Wilson Waters’ claims to consideration were set forth. 
Strong read out these claims and then closed the book with a 
snap. 

"Waters knows nothing of the theory of economics," he 
declared, "but he knows the practice. In relation to him I am 
like the huntsman in relation to the hound. I know all about 
scent ; but the hound has the nostrils to find it and hold it. 
A curious man—a very curious man; a fat man—a very fat man. 
A great upholder, so I'm told, of some obscure religious sect 
which is as difficult to enter as the Order of the Garter. On the 
other hand, in close association with the most ruthless and 
unscrupulous trading in the world. Looks like a city missionary ; 
talks like a high-class bookmaker." 

Dr. Hailey closed his notebook. 
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"Did Sir Andrew Miles know iilr. Wilson Waters?" he 
asked. 

"Yes, yes. of course. Everyone in the financiaJ world knows 
Wilson Waters." 

"I have no authority, remember." 

"Except your name. Waters isn’t a fool, believe me. He 
is well aware that you are in close contact with the police." 

Dr. Hailey had come to the door. As if caught up in a new 
gust of enthusiasm, Strong sprang forward and opened it. 

"What ajoy it has been to see you!" he exclaimed. "Even 
if you haven’t vouchsafed me any information about the great 
case. One question—one question only : Has any suspicion 
fallen on Whitehouse ?" 

"None, I think." 

"I’m glad. I’m glad. I knew his father. Decentest man in 
England, and the best argument I ever met against the idea that 
noblemen are without their uses. His people loved him, and 
with reason, for he gave his life for them. No man ever worked 
harder with less reward—unless the happiness of one’s neighbours 
is a reward. Young Whitehouse had to marry money or clear 
out. I hope sincerely he may find another heiress soon." 

Dr. Hailey drove straight to the address given him. He found 
an unpretentious office over the door-bell of which was a tiny 
brass plate inscribed "Wilson Waters". The plate was so 
small that he had to use his eyeglass to read the lettering on 
it. He rang the bell and was admitted by a small boy in livery 
to a dingj'^-looking room filled with old furniture. The place 
had the musty smell of a solicitor’s office in a country town. He 
gave the boy a card on which he had inscribed Professor Strong's 
. name above his own. A moment later he was invited to come to 
Waters’ room. 

Strong had prepared him for a surprise, but he blinked 
nevertheless at the spectacle presented. Waters was very 
small and enormously fat—so much so, indeed, that he seemed 
to be broader than he was long. His face was as red as a beef¬ 
steak and its high colour was made all the more vivid by the 
mane of snow-white hair which surmounted it and flowed round 
it. A strong, aquiline nose stood forth like the bow of a high- 
class windjammer. The man wore black broadcloth of an 
ancient texture and a white necktie of the kind which can be 
washed and ironed. Dr. Hailey noticed that his trousers were 
not turned up. 
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He rose and stood behind his desk extending a very long arm 
across it. His hand was red and strong and his grasp made the 
doctor wince. 

"I know why you have come, friend," he said in a voice that 
so forcibly recalled the more exalted forms of bookmaking that 
Dr. Hailey had to restrain a smile. Strong was an acute observer, 
for all his antics. 

The doctor asked if he might sit down and Waters waved 
him to a chair without offering apology for neglect. 

"Strong suggested," he said, "that you might be able to 
help me." 

"I am able to help you. But help, in my case, is always 
conditional. The nature of my business is such that my name 
never appears. Do you understand ?—my name never appears.” 

The doctor nodded. 

"I accept that condition," he said. 

"Very well." 

Waters produced a leather case full of cigars. 

"They're good," he said, as he offered them to his visitor. 

"No, thank you. A pinch of snuff serves me." 

"Really—really 1 Tm told people are taking to snuff again 
as a means of curing catarrh and warding off influenza. Is^that 
the idea ?'* 

"No, sir, that is not the idea." 

There was a note of asperity in the doctor’s voice which 
made Waters blink. 

"Sorry if I’ve said anything," he remarked. "Wlien one is 
speaking to a doctor, you know. Eh, what ?" 

"I have taken snuff since I was a medical student," Dr. Hailey 
said. "At one time I thought of abandoning the habit, but 
resolutions of that sort are made to be broken. Tobacco is 
one of the few discoveries which have conferred nothing but 
happiness." 

He took his snuff-box from his pocket as he spoke and helped 
himself to a pinch in the grand manner that ^vas one of his 
accomplishments. Waters watched him with approval. 

"I agree with you about tobacco," he said. "Queer, isn't 
it, that the good and harmless things in life, the pleasant things, 
seem always to lie under a cloud where certain folk are con¬ 
cerned ? Goodness knows we need all the help and comfort 
we can get." 

His face relaxed and then grew hard again. 
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"You've come," he said in positive tones, "to find out about 
Andrew Miles’ gold. I wondered how long it would be before 
somebody came on that errand. By the way, where had he 
hidden his gold and how was it found ?" 

"It hasn't been found.” 

"What ? But, my dear sir, you have come here." 

Dr. Hailey took more snufi. He told Waters about the 
discovery of the gold in the shelter. 

“The idea was," he concluded, "that he had bought gold in 
market and was not quite sure about its quality." 

**You mean that he took his gold to the shelter to test it by 
scraping ?'' 

;;Yes." 

"It wasn’t so. He had no need to do that. The gold was 
bought before the war—just before, but before. It was bought 
in the open market and the standard of fineness was never for a 
moment in question. It was bought, too, in quarters where any 
kind of fraud, by substitution or otherwise, could be ruled out 
absolutely. Andrew never tested that gold." 

He paused and then added : 

"Andrew wasn’t the kind of man to leave even the smallest 
particle of gold lying about." 

“That had occurred to me," Dr. Hailey said modestly, 

"Unless you have been a merchant of bullion you cannot 
realize how precious the stuff becomes in the eyes of those who 
live by it. Gold dust is gold, you know, and even dust in which a 
particle of gold has been lost is worth sifting. I conclude that 
Andrew did not scrape the bars with which he had been supplied." 

"Somebody scraped them," 

"Quite so. Somebody who possessed less knowledge and less 
assurance than the owner. Somebody who wanted to make sure. 
A bar of gold is not always as clean as it might be." 

"Am I allowed to ask where Sir Andrew obtained his gold ?" 

"Certainly. He bought it in the open market, through the 
ordinary channels. That was a fault, no doubt; but until the 
outbreak of war the Government did not press its claims very 
harshly. As no doubt old Strong told you, thousands of people 
turned their cash into gold in those days." 

Dr. Hailey nodded. 

"And his agent ?" 

"One doesn't employ agents unless it is absolutely necessary 
to employ them. Sir Andrew could get what he wanted across 
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the luncheon table, so to speak. Delivery was made, no doubt, 
in siicli a way as to occasion as little comment as possible. 
The odds are that there are servants in his house who can recall 
the receipt of a large consignment of tinned foods or some 
other goods. Andrew had a full larder when the war began—or 
I'm a Dutchman." 

"He had." 

"A curious man. Selfish to the core. So selfish that his own 
interests had become identified in his mind with those of the 
nation and the universe. I was amused to sec that he had offered 
£30,000 for a title for his daughter. But that wasn't only snob¬ 
bery. Titles are money these days. A handy form, too, that 
can be got away easily in an emergency and can’t be 
stolen." 

Waters expanded his large chest and waved the unlighted 
cigar that he held between his fingers. 

"Well, well," he exclaimed, "everything these days has 
its value." 

He cut the cigar and lit it. 

"Has the shelter been thorouglily searched ?" he asked. 

"It has been dug up to the foundation." 

"And nothing found. Andrew wouldn't like the idea of 
hiding gold in an unsafe place. He would want his gold near 
him, tliough. What about his study ? Is there a trap in the 
floor of that room ? I should dig, you know, if I were you. Gold 
tends to get back to Mother Earth, you know, like a homing 
pigeon." 

He waved his cigar again, making a big ring of smoke. He 
quoted : 

“And those who husbanded the golden grain 
And those who flung it to the winds like rain, 

Alike to no such aureate earth are turned. 

As, buried once, men want dug up again." 

The stanza rolled from his lips. He licked his lips appreciatively. 

"There's more wisdom in old Omar K. than in most big 
libraries," he announced. 

Dr. Hailey paid the necessary tribute of a nod. He told 
Waters about the midnight doings at Low Firs. 

"There you are!" the bullion dealer exclaimed. "Somebody 
knows. Somebody has read the riddle. Unless you are quick 
about it a large fortune will have vanished into the tiunnest of 
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thin air. For, mind you. there isn’t the least difficulty about 
getting rid of the stiift. Not the least in the world. Gold tells 
no tales and no man asks gold any questions. No man in these 
days, anyhow. The stuff comes along and is bought or sold." 

'T am convinced that young Brooke did not try to rob Sir 
Andrew,” Dr. Hailey said. 

Waters glanced at him closely for a moment and then shrugged 
his shoulders. 

"They say,” he remarked dryly, "that a doctor sees human 
nature as it reallj'^ is. I doubt it. That privilege belongs to the 
bullion broker. What men will do for money passes all under¬ 
standing, all belief. Money can change a man's or a woman’s 
character overnight. People you have supposed to be as gentle 
and disinterested as nuns become tigers when the fear of the 
loss of their money or the chance of gieat gain comes to them. 
Mind you, I know nothing of Brooke ; but I have a rule which I 
always observe : trust no one till you know his reaction to 
gold. Gold, believe me, is much more than a measure of material 
value. It measures moral value as well, even spiritual value. 
But inversely, of course. The greater the love of gold the less 
the value of character. Andrew Miles loved gold as good men 
love women.” 

Dr. Hailey put his eyeglass in his eye. 

"Our difficulty.” he said, "is that, if we are to judge by 
appearances, Brooke must have killed Sir Andrew.” 

"I know. But British airmen today are heroes. One shrinks, 
and rightly—rightly—from imputing evil to any one of them— 
especially to the holder of a D.F.C. No jury will convict, in 
view of the head wound of which the papers have been making 
so much.” 

"That means Broadmoor.” 

Waters chewed at his cigar. 

"How do you know,” he asked suddenly, "that Brooke 
wasn’t the man you heard going up and down to the shelter ? 
Brooke, on your own showing, knew where the perambulator 
was kept. And he knew the young woman, Elspeth Brown, 
too. One sees all sorts of possibilities.” 

"He is genuinely in love with Veronica Miles !” 

A sigh broke from Waters’ lips. 

"Boys in their twenties are never genuinely in love with 
any particular woman,” he e.xclaimed. "They are in love 
with Woman.” 
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He saw a shadow on the doctor's face and shrugged his 
shoulders. He rose and held out his hand. 

"I wish you good hunting, Dr. HaUey,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXII 

MELTED SNOW 

Dr. Hailey saw Wickham on his return to Low Firs and told ! 
him about his visits in London. 

\ ou can take it, he said, “that Sir Andrew had a relatively 
vety large amount of gold. The gold was hidden here. It is ; 
unlikely that anybody was admitted to the secret. But it’s ^ 
almost certain that somebody discovered it “ 

“Brooke?” ' 

“I am unable to see how Brooke could have discovered it.” 

Wickham shook his head. 

“Things are still hanging fire here.” he stated. “We have 
failed to trace Mrs. Brown’s husband and nobody in Hampstead* 
knows anything about him except that he is elderly—if the " 
elderly man who called on her is her husband. She rented the - 

record of the birth of a 
child. When she got her perambulator back yesterday she rang 
up the local police and thanked them. I have no'means of 
putting any pressure on her,” 

He spoke slowly, in despondent tones. 

People, he added, “entertain the most grotesque ideas 
powers of the police. I have no authority to search 
anybody s house, and. as we have not yet made an arrest, no 
auUionty is likely to be granted. Brooke insists that he did 
Imd the perambulator turned upside do^vn on the common. So 
It is possible that it was stolen. It’s hard to sec how Mrs. Brown 

^inything about Sir Andrew’s affairs.” 

Did you manage to trace the other woman—the woman 
who was mth Brooke when he got into trouble about the car ?" 

Au ^ ^ photograph. The police were not interested 

m the woman. 

Wickham emptied his pipe into the ashtray on his desk. 

1 he \ ard want an arrest.” he said, “And I don’t see how 
c»in refuse them. What you tell me doesn’t make refusal any 
oasici. because it is obvious that, if anybody was likely to know 
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about the gold, Veronica is that person. And she has no secrets 
from Brooke. Why did he disappear ? Why did he come back 
again after the perambiilator incident ? Why did he go out to 
look for the perambulator ? Why did he allow Mrs. Brown to 
take it away ? It's all very well to say that he was afraid of 
being sent to Broadmoor. That danger still exists ; but he 
seems to have discounted it.” 

‘*On your showing,” the doctor said, “he might have remained 
at the bungalow indefinitely.” 

”He might, of course. The police have no power to enter 
that house.” 

''Suppose you had got your warrant for his arrest ?” 

"That's different But there is no warrant.” 

"What one can't understand.” Dr. Hailey said, "is why the 
thieves of the gold, if the gold was in fact stolen, should have 
gone up and between the shelter and the study during 

nearly a whole night and then made a second excursion on the 
following night.” 

"Exactly. There was nothing in the shelter or under the 
shelter. Absolutely nothing. WTiat is more, there was no 
place there vyhere even a mouse could have been hidden. My 
men pulled it down brick by brick. You can take it that, 
wherever Sir Andrew kept his treasure, it was not there that 
he kept it.” 

"Did you see Mrs. Brown again ?” 

"Yes. I went there yesterday afternoon.” 

Wickham shrugged his shoulders. He added : 

"She repeated what she had said before.” 

A footman entered the room to draw the curtains. Dr. 
Hailey went upstairs to Veronica’s room. He found the girl 
alone, sitting moodily over the fire. 

"Tom has gone out for a walk with Gavin,” she told him. 
"They’re wonderful friends, these two. Gavin seems quite well 
again.” 

She seemed to collect her wits and turned to him in sudden 
gratitude. 

"I’m so glad you have been able to come back,” she exclaimed. 

After you went away I felt absolutely desp>erate—as if there 
were no hope at all. Colonel Wickham has shut himself up all day. ’ ’ 

Dr. Hailey sat down and began to polish his eyeglass. 

Tell me,” he asked, "when your father ordered that huge 
stock of provisions which Mrs. Higgins showed us.” 
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She smiled faintly. 

"Some time before the war. In July, I think." 

"Did he unpack the provisions himself?" 

She started slightly. 

"Mrs. Higgins told you ?" she asked. 

"No." 

"One of the maids, then ?" 

"No. 1 have reasons of my own for asking." 

"As a matter of fact he did unpack some of the provisions," 
slie said. "My father was a fussy man, a difficult man, an 
unaccountable man. We never questioned his wishes BJid we 
never interfered with him. When he said that he wished to 
unpack some cases of French claret he liad ordered we thought 
it the most natural thing in the world." 

She leaned back in her chair. 

"And yet," she added, "he had never done such a thing 
before in his life. He drank very little wine himself, and cer¬ 
tainly knew very little about wine. I realize that since I've heard 
Gavin talking. Father trusted the people with whom he dealt 
and I think they played him fair. Gavin says that tlie claret, 
the last lot, is exceptionally good and of a very^ fine vintage." 

"Was it only claret that he insisted on unpacking himself ?" 

"No. There were some cases of tea and some cases of apples 
of a very special kind." 

"He told you the apples were of a very special kind ?" 

"Yes." She smiled and then sighed. 

"Nobody thought of doubting him," she added. "After all. 
why should we doubt him ?" 

"When did he make these requests ?” 

She thought for a moment. 

"I think it was in the July before the war began," she 
said. 

"And did he, in fact, unpack the various goods ?" 

"Yes, he did. He worked at night ; Mrs. Higgins told me 
in the morning that she had found everything in perfect order. 
My father had a passion for good order." 

Dr. Hailey nodded. He put his eyeglass in his eye. 

'* The shelter had been built by that time ?" he asked. 

"Oh yes. It was begun immediately after Munich." 

"Did you notice any change in your father's study after the 
packages were received ?" 

She gazed at him with open eyes. 
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don’t understand,” she said. 

”In the furniture I mean. Or in the arrangement of the 
furniture ?” 

She shook her head. 

”No. There was no change.” 

”He hadn’t had any repairs done about the house ?” 

“No, no.” 

“Had the food cupboards been changed in any way ?” 

“No. Nothing had been changed. I should have heard at 
once if there had been any change of any sort.” 

Dr. Hailey let his eyeglass fall. 

“One last question,” he said, “and the inquisition is ended. 
It is this : Did your father ever suggest to you, or hint to you, 
that he had lost money ?” 

“Never. Father never discussed his business affairs with 
me—or with my mother either, for that matter. He held the 
opinion that business was for men exclusively and that women 
had absolutely nothing to do with it. I wouldn’t have dared 
to ask him about money, though he was always generous.” 

“Always, until the end ?” 

“Yes, he never changed.” 

Dr. Hailey went to his room and sat down to collect his 
thoughts. He had a notebook at his elbow and he wrote in it 
from time to time. One of these notes ran : 

Sir Andrew told nobody in his household about his purchases 
of gold. It almost certainly follows that he told nobody outside 
of his household. Thus, only the bullion merchant from whom he 
bought can have known the truth, and bullioyi merchants don't steal 
gold. 

Another note asked ; 

Is there any way by which information about the gold can have 
leaked out ? 

He changed and went down to dinner. There was a full 
house, and it was possible, for a moment, to forget tragedy, 
whether mundane or personal. Whitehouse exerted himself to 
make his companions cheerful, and was so far successful that 
-Wickham, who, for once, had joined the party, contributed a 
smile. After dinner Dr. Hailey asked Whitehouse to accom¬ 
pany him to his room. He closed the door behind his visitor. 



"You’re all right ?” he asked. 

"Perfectly." 

"May I ask you some rather personal questions ?” • 

"Of course. Ask anything you like." 

The doctor sat down beside the fire. 

"I want to know," he said, "if any money was paid over 
to your lawyers, on account, so to speak, of your marriage.'* 

"Not a penny. My lawyers, like all lawyers, tried to 
drive a hard bargain. But Sir Andrew wouldn't listen to 
them." 

He sighed and added : 

"Please recollect that at that time I knew of Veronica only 
as a name." 

"I quite understand. The point is that Sir Andrew had 
parted with no money when you came here ?" 

"He had parted with no money at the time of his death. I 
mean as far as I am concerned." 

"Did he talk to you about the money ?" 

Whitehouse shook his head. 

"He never mentioned the subject at all." 

The doctor leaned towards his visitor. 

"Did Miss Miles tell you that her father's affairs were less 
prosperous, apparently, than had been supposed ?" 

"She said she thought he must have made some bad 
speculations." 

"And yet he was prepared to pay £30,000 to your lawyers ?" 

Whitehouse nodded. 

"Yes, there was never any question about that. None at all, 
I told Veronica that I was sure there must be some mistake ; 
but she wouldn't believe me." 

Dr. Hailey told WTiitehouse about the gold, adding : 

"A perambulator would be a convenient way of moving 
gold bars. TheyVe not very big, I understand." 

"From the study ?" 

"Possibly. One doesn't know where they were hidden. What 
I can’t understand is the part which the shelter seems to have 
played." 

Whitehouse's face lost its cheerfulness. 

"Everything seems to heap on poor Tom’s shoxilders," he 
remarked. "I thought I had found a way out for him, but he 
won’t listen to me. Keeps on sa>dng that, if I am right, the 
murderer must be a monkey, like the one in the Rue Morgue. 
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It’s not very encouraging. Is it possible that Sir Andrew com¬ 
mitted suicide ?” 

“Quite impossible.” 

“Have you any ideas yourself ?” 

The doctor frowned. 

“I have no idea how the murderer entered the shelter and 
I have no idea how he left it. But I believe that he knew about 
the gold,” 

“There was no gold in the shelter.” 

''That is an additional difficulty.” 

“And the only person who seemed to have any information 
about the perambulator was Tom Brooke. You aren’t suggesting, 
are you, that it was Tom who hit me—and you too—over the 
head ?” 

“I am not suggesting that.” 

Whitehouse smiled. He asked leave to smoke and lit a 
cigarette. 

“What about the woman we both saw ?” he asked. 

“There is Mrs. Elspeth Brown.” 

“The owner of the perambulator ?” 

" “Yes.” 

Dr. Hailey took snuff. 

“Do you think,” he asked in deliberate tones, “that it is 
possible that Brooke is connected in some way with that young 
woman ? ’ * 

“No.” 

Whitehouse*s tone was not encouraging ; nevertheless the 
• doctor recapitulated the evidence which Wickham had sum- 
mamed. He concluded : 

“Brooke was absent from the house during the time when 
all these events took place. He ret\xrned only when the 
operation was completed. And he knew where to find the 
perambulator.” 

He paused for a moment and then added : 

“The man who struck the blows was accompanied by a woman 
in each case.” 

Whitehouse shook his head. 

“Tom is a decent fellow,” he said. “Men such as Tom are 
no more likely to commit theft than to commit murder. What 
IS gold to him ? He’s in love with Veronica : all the gold in 
the world wouldn’t buy what he wants.” 

Whitehouse’s rather wistful smile accompanied his words. 
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"Tom the kind of man.” he added, "who falls in love ' 
with one woman after another. He's the kind of man who ^ 
falls in love and sticks to it. The husbandman. Husbandmen 

want more than flowers, you know.” ^ ^ 

"I value vour opinion very much.” Dr. Hailey said. 

"It is only my opinion, of course. I heard a sermon once in f 
which the parson said that all lovers, all true lovers, offered two 
witnesses, the witness of enthusiasm and the witness of blood. 

He meant that enthusiasm, which is genuine, translates itself 
into the work a man docs for his family and the sacrifices he 
makes for them. Tlie flower becoming the fruit, so to speak. My ■ 
impression has been that Tom Brooke is that sort of man. I am 
not sure if I am that sort of man.” 

The confession was made with some effort. Whitehouse s 
face was illuminated by the firelight and its melancholy was 

thus intensified. , j c- 

"That being so.” he went on. "Tom cannot have killed bir . 

Andrew—whatever the eNudence to the contrary- And he 
cannot have stolen Sir Andrew's gold—if, in fact, Sir Andiew 
possessed gold. Evidence to the contrary, in my mind, must 
always be much weaker than the evidence it socks to discount. 

"That is how I have felt from the beginning and that is how : 
Wickham feels.” 

"It follows that my solution of the mystery must be the 
correct one. seeing that there is no other possible solution. 

"The aerial?” 

"Yes. Everything in this present world, when you come to 
think of it, is highly improbable, but it is happening. It may be 
improbable that anyone left the shelter by means of the aenal. 
But it is possible, as I showed you. Again, the bomb did in fact 
fall at the moment when the escaping murderer must have been 
suspended in mid-air, supposing he had not reached tlie post. 
There can be no doubt that the blast of the bomb would blow 
him from that position and carry him a long way. The only 
place to which it could carry him is the covert that runs along 
the side of the road—where there was little or no snow. People 
are not, usually, killed by being blown away in that fashion, 
though they are, usually, stunned. He may have lain all night 
in the covert. Nobody looked for him and nobody knows. 
Before the covert was searched the thaw had begun.” 

Whitehouse’s pale cheeks had flushed. His rather dull eyes 
field a new light of expression. 
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“That is my case," he went on, “and it can be said of it that 
it hangs together, \^^at is the alternative ? Tom Brooke 
must have killed Sir Andrew. These policemen may not be 
tremendously intelligent, but at least thej'^ know how to take 
photographs. Their photographs are a true record." 

“How do you suppose that the murderer reached the shelter ?" 

“I think he went there before the snow begao to fall—or at 
least before much snow had fallen." 

“About three in the afternoon ? The snowfall began, as 
nearly as we can determine, at ten minutes past three." 

“Say he got to the shelter at three-thirty or later. The fall 
of snow didn't reach its height until four o'clock. Any footprints 
made before that time must have been obliterated. There were 
only two hours until Sir Andrew arrived." 

Whitehouse threw the end of his cigarette into the fire. He 
sat erect in his chair. 

“Sir Andrew was armed," he declared. 

“Yes, that has been established." 

“He was the kind of man who would shoot at siglit if he 
thought that he was in danger. The man in the shelter realized, 
probably, tliat he must kill or be killed.” 

Dr. Hailey nodded. 

“The question remains," he said, “why any stranger should 
wish to establish himself in the shelter. On your own showing 
the man remained in the shelter during at least two liours, 
which is a long time on a freezing night in January." 

“There was the electric fire. The fact that no snow }a.y on the 
roof of the shelter suggests, does it not, that the fire had been 
lighted during some considerable time ?" 

He broke off, observing the look of astonishment on the 
doctor's face. 

“You’re right." the doctor exclaimed. “That’s a point of 
tremendous importance. Tlie snow would have lain as thick 
on the shelter as anywhere else if the place hadn’t been toasting 
hot. It wouldn’t have been hot . . ." 

He paused and frowned slightly. 

“Sir Andrew may have kept the fire on day and night in this 
weather ?" he asked. 

“He didn't. Sir Andrew never left any electric fire buniing 
unless he was there himself to superintend it. He was far too 
much afraid of showing a light or causing a. fire." 

“Brooke said that the place was suffocatingly hot." 
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“Yes. He told me that himself. The fire had b^n on long f 
enough to melt the snow as it fell. That means that it had been • 
on for hours. The slab of concrete which makes the roof is fairly 
thick, you know. A little heat wouldn’t have melted the snow, , 
It looked an exceptionally big fire.” 

“Three units.” 

“Sir Andrew loved heat. Veronica told me that he had a fire 
in his study in midsummer.” 

Dr. Hailey paid his companion the compliment of a pat on 
the shoulder. 

“We’ve been stupid.” he said. “We've looked too much and 
thought too little. 1 don’t think there is the smallest doubt that 
you are right. The fire had been on for some time—probably 
not less than two hours. It follows that there was someone 
in the shelter before the snowfall.” 

He rose and stood with his back to the fire. 

“Do you mind if I confirm what you said about Sir Andrew's 
fear of showing a light or setting fire to things ?” 

“I should like you to confirm it.” 

They went in search of Veronica. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

THE GIRL IN THE CAR 

Dr. Hailey and Whitehouse found Veronica in her room. Th* 
doctor asked her immediately about Sir Andrew's fear of fire. 

“He was extremely nervous of fire.” she said, "and rau<A 
more so since a gleam of light might bring down a lx)mb on his 
head. My father never would sleep in any very big hotel and 
never in any hotel except on the first floor. He never allowed 
fires to be left burning at night unless there was someone to 
see that no accident occurred.” 

She pointed to a fire-guard which stood in the comer of the 
fireplace. 

“Every fire in this house is furnished with one of these/' she 
stated. “It was a rule that every fire must be covered before 
going to bed—in case burning embers might be thrown out on 
the carpet.” 

“Was he equally afraid of electric fires ?” ^ 

“Oh yes. They might develop shorts and set fire to things. 
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She smiled faintly and added: 

'^Electric power is very expensive out here. My father was 
an extremely economical man. There are not many electric 
fires in the house. If one of them was left on there was apt to 
be great trouble. My mother refused to have one in her room 
in case she forgot and left it burning.” 

‘T see. So you think that it is unlikely that your father left 
the fire in the shelter burning after the daylight raid on the 
day of his death ?' * 

'T know that he never did such a thing. No light of any sort 
was ever lit in the shelter until he had shut and bolted the door 
on the inside. Perhaps you noticed that the door was specially 
protected so that no gleam of light could escape ?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

‘T didn't notice that/' he confessed. 

“There are pieces of indiarubber along the edges of the door. 
My father would not have dreamed of turning on the fire unless 
he was going to stay in the shelter. He had a big fire put in so 
that he could heat up the place quickly.” 

“Was the shelter bolted when Brooke went down to it ?” 

Veronica started slightly. 

“No, it wasn’t,” she said. “Tom told me that, when he 
knocked and got no reply, he turned the handle and went in.” 

“You are quite sure that would not usually have been 
possible ? ’ ’ 

“I am absolutely sure. The door was bolted so that nobody 
could come in suddenly and perhaps allow a gleam of light to 
escape. Father always put out the light and the fire before he 
opened the door. I know, because I had to go to him once or 
twice. It was always the same. One knocked and was told to 
wait. The switches clicked and then the door was opened. That 
happened by day as well as by night.” 

“You see,” Whitehouse commented, “I was right.” 

“It follows,” Dr. Hailey said, “that the fire had been turned 
on by somebody other than Sir Andrew and had been kept burn- 
wig during some considerable period. The person who turned 
on the fire, in other words, reached the shelter before the heavy 
period of the snowfall, and was in the shelter when the warning 

soundM at six o'clock.” 

Veronica jumped up. 

**Then Tom is cleared,” she said. “Tom was with me the 

whole-'' 
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Suddenly her face fell and a look almost of consternation 
came into her eyes. 

‘'He—he went out about four o’clock,” she faltered. 

She sat down again. Dr. Hailey maintained his impas¬ 
sivity. 

“Did he go out alone ?” 

■'Yes. He said he needed a breath of air. The snow had 
begun and I tried to keep him indoors.” 

A tense silence filled the room. The inevitable question, 
"When did he come back ?” was not spoken. Veronica supplied 
the answer : 

"He stayed out only about a quarter of an hour.” She 
caught her breath. "And after that,” she cried, "he was with 
me right on till he went to the shelter to see Father.” 

Dr. Hailey sighed in a manner that announced his perplexity. 

"The record of the snow,” he said, "is unequivocal. Brooke 
went to the shelter after the snowfall had ceased. He was not 
in the shelter when Sir Andrew went there, because at that 
time he was with you here, in the house. But he may have 
gone to the shelter at four o'clock. I am trying to put the case 
as an outsider would sec it.” 

"Why should he have gone to the shelter at four o’clock?” 
Veronica asked in anxious tones. 

"He may have gone to turn on the fire.” 

"To turn on the fire ?” 

The doctor put his eyeglass in his eye, a sign that he was 
jdaying for time in which to clear his thoughts. 

"It was obvious.” he said, "that, unless the fire was on. snow 
would lie on the roof of the shelter.” 

"I don't understand.” 

"Suppose that someone had made up his mind to attack 
your father and meant to escape \vithout leaving any trace, 
it would be necessary to have some place where there was no 
snow.” 

"To get to the aerial ?” 

"That is what I was thinking of. If the snow did not lie on 
the roof of the shelter, then one might use the roof of the shelter. 
And from the roof of the shelter it is possible, as you, WTiitehouse, 
showed us, to reach the aerial. But all that would have been 
impossible if the fire had not been lighted, because in that case 
the snow would have lain on the roof of the shelter and would 
have told its story.” 
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“Tom told me the shelter was suffocatingly hot when he 
reached it/' Veronica said. 

“Quite so; the fire had been on since about four o’clock." 

She winced. 

“But I don’t see !’’ she cried. “Why should Tom think of a 
way of escape ? We all knew he had gone to the shelter. I 
stood with him outside the window do%vnstairs before he went, 
and we talked there. He went down whistling a tune-" 

“Yes. I heard him," Whitehouse exclaimed. “He was 
whistling ‘The Girl I Left Behind Me’ !" 

Dr. Hailey let his eyeglass fall. 

“I am not speaking of any particular person," he said. 

“It proves, doesn’t it.” Veronica exclaimed, “that Tom 
didn’t turn on the fire ? That he wasn’t the one who turned 
it on?" 

The doctor nodded. 

“One would certainly suppose," he said, “that the person who 
turned on the fire meant to remain in the shelter. Otherwise, 
as you say, there was no point in turning on the fire." 

“And Tom didn’t remain in the shelter ?" 

“No." 

The door opened ; Brooke strode into the room. Veronica 
asked him if he remembered going for a walk on the evening of 
her father’s death. 

“Of course I do. It was snowing tremendously. I wanted 
to try my eyes in the storm. You know I have been training for 
night-flying." 

“Did you go to the shelter ?" 

The girl's voice was casual; he stared at her. 

“What on earth should I go to the shelter for ?" he asked. 

I “There was an idea that you had gone to the shelter." 

“It was a silly idea." 

“Forgive me," Dr. Hailey said, “but you are reported as 
having said that the shelter was very hot when you went to it 
in the evening." 

“It was suffocating, just like an oven. That electric fire is 
tremendously strong and it was full on." 

“It must have been full on for some hours, don't you think ?" 

“It can't have been. Sir Andrew only went down at six 
, o’clock when the ‘Warning* sounded." 

“It must have been. There was no snow on the roof of the 
^ shelter." 
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Brooke started. 

“By gad, no 1 You’re right!” he exclaimed. "If the fire 
had been turned off the top of the shelter would have been 
covered with snow. It takes time to heat up a roof even in a 

small place that size.” , . 

He exclaimed again as another idea entered his mind. He 

turned to Veronica. 

“That was why >'ou asked me if I went to the shelter at four 




o’clock ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I didn’t. But I can see that somebody must have gone there. 
Sir Andrew never left an electric fire burning in his life-" 


He broke off. 

“Sir Andrew,” he said to the doctor in half-apologetic tones, 
“was a very careful man, with a very proper fear of fire.” 

“So I understand.” 

Dr. Hailey thought for a moment and then stated : 

“There is good reason to believe that Sir Andrew had made 
a large investment in bar gold and that the gold was hidden 
somewliere in tlie house. The idea has been suggested that he - 
hid the gold in the shelter and that he was killed because his 
secret had been discovered.” 

Brooke stared again. 

“Did you know that. Veronica ?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“I don’t think it is true,” she said. 

“It is undoubtedly true,” Dr. Hailey said. 

“But people are not allowed to keep gold at present. I heard 
Father say that only about a month ago. He read in the pap^ 
that somebody liad been sent to prison for possessing gold which 
he liad not offered to the Government.” 

“Did your father seem to be upset by that news ?” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“Yes,” she said. “I think he did seem to be upset.” 

“Did he make any comment ?” 

“He said that people were no longer free to do what they 
chose with their own.” 

Dr. Hailey took a pinch of snuff. 

' ‘ Do you happen to know if your father carried packages of 
any kind to the shelter ?” he asked. 

“I don't know. He went out alone as a rule and he often 
spent the night out there.” 


V 
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"Has any part of the ground near the shelter been dug up 
recently ?' * 

She shook her head. 

"No. I don’t think so." 

Dr. Hailey rose. But Brooke’s curiosity had not been 
satisfied. 

"What you are saying," he declared, "is that Sir Andrew 
was murdered for his gold b^’ someone who waited for him in 
the shelter and who had put the fire on so as to have a way^ of 
escape. If that is so it looks as if Gavin's idea may' be right. 
I mean that the murderer got away along the aerial. The only 
trouble is that he couldn’t have got away clean, so to speak, if 
the bomb hadn’t helped him. And he certainlyj^ didn’t count 
on the bomb." 

"That is a difficulty." 

"If Sir Andrew was hiding gold he wouldn’t tell anybody'^ 
about it, I'm sure of that." 

"That is another difficulty'." 

Dr. Hailey went to his bedroom and sat down for an hour in 
front of the fire. He made a number of fresh notes and then rose 
and pulled on his oyercoat. He descended the stairs and crossed 
the dark hall to Sir Andrew's study'. He entered the study and, 
making use of his lamp, crossed to the french windows, ■ He 
unbolted and unlocked the windows and stepped out into the 
darkness. He closed the windows behind him, locked them on 
the outside, and put the key' in his pocket. There was a chill 
wind blowing and he shivered as it bit him. He felt his way 
along the side of the house, passed through the iron gate to the 
carriage-way% and walked towards the main road. As his ey'es 
became accustomed to the darkness he saw the sky as a dim 
lane between the dark trees which flanked his path, and made 
use of that as his guide. A moment later he collided with the 
gates which had been closed overnight. He lit his lamp and 
opened one of the gates. 

The floods had subsided. He walked dry-shod along the banks 
of the stream to the bungalow. As he approached it he left 
the path and walked on the grass. The darkness yielded no sign, 
but he retained a clear idea of the topography of the house. He 
came to a place which, as he judged, was opposite the front 
door and near enough to the door at the back to afford some 
sort of view of any event which might take place there. The 
wind was so sharp, however, that he was forced to change his 
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plans. He walked towards the garage and came, thus, into 
shelter. He stood close to the wall and refreshed himself with a 

^ Ihere was no sound anywhere except the distant howl of 
the wind in the trees and the nearer sough of the wind along 
the valley. He peered about him trying to discover if a car had 
come to the house and been left standing outside. After a short 
time he felt his way round to the door of the garage. The door 
was locked and the key had been taken away. He was sluvermg 
and swung his arms, cabman-fashion, to warm himself. He 
went oyer again in his mind the reasons why he had und^- 
taken this new adventure. They seemed valid, but he had to 
confess that he had left tlie bitterness of the night out of con¬ 
sideration. He began to wonder if it would be possible for him 


to stay the course. , , , • -a 

Then he fell to wondering why there had been no air-md 

warning. He had counted on some help from the searchUghts. 

Had the enemy grown tired at last of his incessant bombing, or 

were the weather conditions in France so unfavourable that the 

game was not worth the candle ? It was strange to hear no 

sound of gun or plane ; but the silence was clean and graciou^ 

as if. at last, he had been cured of a drumming in his head wlu^ 

had made itself part of the burden of life. How quickly the 

sharp impression of air raids was dispelled and forgotten so 

that they seemed to belong to the unsubstantial apparatus ol 

nightmare! . . . ^ 

He started and drew closer to the wall. A faint hum, which 

might be an aeroplane or a motor-car, had reached his ears. 

The sound expanded and changed its quality. A car was 

approaching. He heard the unmistakable sound ^ 

change. Then the sound developed a new rhythm. The cw 

had turned into the road which connected the bungalow wth 

tlie second bridge, and so with the village of Walsingham. I he 

driver seemed to be timid, because he changed gears agam and 

kept stopping and starting. Suddenly a faint gleam of 156“^ 

appeared at what seemed to be a long distance away. Ih 6 

light spread out without growng any brighter. Dr. Hailey 

saw the grid of the headlamps as the car rocked on the rough 

surface. A moment later the car drew up a few yards frorn the 

place where he was standing. The lights were switched on. 

Someone stepped from the vehicle and. cautiously and qmeUy, 

closed the door*. A faint tapping, at rather long intervals, came 
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from the direction of the bungalow. There was the sound of a 
key bemg turned in a lock and then of an ill-fitting door being 
pushed open. A girl's voice pronounced the words “Good of 
you” in low tones. Then the door was shut. 

The doctor walked towards the car and tried one of the doors. 
It was locked. He tried all the others. The owner had obeyed 
the regulation to leave his vehicle in such a state that it could not 
be made use of. He knelt and tried to trace out the registration 
number with his fingers. He failed in this enterprise. After a 
moment of hesitation he permitted himself an instantaneous 
gleam of his lamp. The number was EMU 313. A London 
registration. He felt the roof. The car was a saloon, painted 
black. He thought that it was a Morris 16 or 18. He crept 
forward to the bonnet and began to unfasten it. The sound of 
the door being pushed open drove him back to his place by the 
wall. He heard steps cross the yard from the back door to the 
car. Then the door of the car was opened. A moment later a 
girl's steps followed. 

The girl went back into the house and returned immediately. 
She repeated her journey several times. The man remained 
outside with the car. He walked up and down to keep himself 
warm. Dr. Hailey no longer dared to move. An impulse to 
nash at the man and overwhelm him came to him and found 
instant sanction in the distress he was suffering by reason of the 
cold. He wondered if the man was armed. The girl came back and 
then returned to the house. He strode out from his hiding-place. 

“What are you doing here ?” he demanded in loud tones. 

As he spoke he made ready to defend himself with the stout 
stick which he carried. 

“Good lord, it’s Dr. Hailey !” 

The man's voice rang out as clearly as his own had done. 
He recognized Brooke. 

“Surely . . . !” he exclaimed, and then faltered. 

“Come into the house,” Brooke invited; “I’m Siue Mrs. Brown 
will be charmed to meet you again.” 

“What are you doing ?” 

“Conducting a removal, if you must know. Have you a 
lamp with you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Look inside the car.” 

Dr, Hailey flashed his lamp into the car. It was full of baby- 
linen and clothing. He caught his breath. 
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“Forgive me," he apologized. 

“Not a bit. Come into the house." , j 

As Brooke spoke the girl came back. He turned to her 
told her that Dr. Hailey was with him. He asked they ^ht 

enter the house. She left them. Brooke conducted the d^tor 

to the door. A moment later he found himself m the m 
which he and Wickham had been received. Brooke stood at the 
door of the room. His expression was as calm and unruffled as 

it had been, an hour before, at Low Firs. 

“Since you've come," he said m tones which were slightly 

bantering, "I may as well let you into my little secret ^11 Mrs. 
Brown consents." 

He turned to Elspeth. She nodded. 

“Mrs. Brown," he said, "was good enough to put me up tor 
a day or two recently, when I had the jitters about bemg sm 
to Broadmoor. One good turn deserves another. lamnow talang 
some of Mrs. Brown's things in my car to her new home. 

“I forgot you had a car." Dr. HaUey said, "thoughI rememb^ 
hearing one of the policemen tell Wickham that your car was in 

the garage." t tt- u 

“I always come to Low Firs by car. 

Elspeth laughed. , , . vx^ 

“It seems a queer thing to want to travel at night, she said. 

"But Pilot-Officer Brooke offered the use of his car and I was only 

too thankful to get it. I'm leaving here because people are 

beginning to talk about me. The news that it was my per^- 

bulator that was seen at Low Firs has got round the whole 

countryside." 

Dr. Hailey assumed his eyeglass. 

"May I ask where you are going ?" he inquired. 

"I’ve taken a cottage on the other side of Walsmgham. rive 

miles away." . , ,x 1 

"Mrs. Brown told me," Brooke said, "that she didn t know 

where she could get a car to take her across. That was when sne 

came to Low Firs to see Wickham about her perambulator. 1 

said I would drive her over if she allowed me to come after dark. 

People round here talk so much." 

He hesitated for a moment and then said: 

"I haven't told Veronica." tx- u -i r 

It was a request to the doctor to keep the secret. Dr. naiiey 

nodded acquiescence. 

"You knew Mrs. Brown before ?" he asked. 
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Elspeth put her hand on the doctor's arm. 

“You won’t give us away, will you ?” she asked. “I know we 
have broken the law. ..." 

“You haven’t broken the law. There is no warrant out.” 

The girl exclaimed in surprise. 

“But the police came here.” 

“Oh yes.' They make inquiries, of course." 

"And you came here with Colonel Wickham.” 

“Those were unofficial visits. May I ask how you got to know 
Mr. Brooke ?" 

“We met at a dance some time ago." 

Dr. Hailey turned to Brooke. The airman's face had flushed. 
His expression proclaimed an uneasiness which his assumption 
of carelessness could no longer hide. 

“Mrs. Brooke,” he blurted out, “was with me in the car when 
I got into trouble some months ago.” 

CHAPTER XXIV 
A woman's job 

Brooke’s confession seemed to ease his mind. 

“I met Mrs. Brown out with her baby," he went on. “It was 
the day of the inquest on Sir Andrew and I was feeling absolutely 
down and out. I could see Broadmoor Asylum opening its gates 
for me, and I had the jitters. I recognized her and she recognized 
me ; we had danced a good deal together. I said, ‘You know 
what’s happened?’ and she said, ‘Oh yes!’ I asked her if she 
believed I had killed Sir Andrew and she laughed and said, ‘Of 
course not. You’re not that sort.' Then she told me about her 
bungalow. She invited me to come and see it. We were quite 
close to it, beside the stream. I felt, all of a sudden, that if I 
could get away into hiding the trouble might be over. I asked 
her if she would put me up." He drew a deep breath. “She 
did put me up," he concluded. 

“He seemed so terribly worried," Elspeth said. “I was 
dreadfully sorry for him. Besides, I felt one ought to do every¬ 
thing one can for an airman these days. And I had an empty 
bedroom, doing nothing. I wrote to my husband and he thinks I 
did right." 

The last piece of information was given in the tones of a 
woman who is sure of her ground and means to offer no apologies. 

G 
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"Mind you," Brooke added, "I didn't lie when I said I found 
the pram with its wheels in the air. It had been stolen. I refused 
to tell Wickham how 1 got to know Mrs. Brown. I thought it 
better not to rake up that old trouble. Veronica hates to be 
reminded about it." 

"Why did you decide to come back ?" Dr. Hailey asked. 

"It was that air raid. It woke me up. I didn't want to 
disturb the baby by opening the door. I went to the window and 
looked out. When I saw the ‘flak’ going up I dressed and climbed 
out of the window. All of a sudden I felt a most infernal coward, 
unworthy of my uniform. I decided there and then to go back to 
Low Firs and face the music." 

The doctor nodded. 

"I understand. Miss Miles told me that she had urged you to 
go into hiding." 

"Yes, she did. But I’m not going to blame her. I had the 
jitters all right." 

He paused and added : 

"I have them still when I allow myself to think about it.’* 

_ % 

Dr. Hailey turned to the door. 

"Don’t let me keep you," he said. 

"No, please don’t go yet," Brooke exclaimed. "I want you to 
understand exactly what all this means, because I know you are 
trying to help Veronica. Mrs. Brown was naturally anxious the 
police shouldn’t know that she had taken me into her house 
when they were looking for me. That, as well as my personal 
reasons, was why we decided on this midnight flitting, so to speak. 
It's a harmless enough secret but we do hope that you'll keep it 
secret—at least until the trouble blows over." 

"I promise you that." 

"I suppose," Elspeth said, "that I am silly to want to move, 
for this place is really very comfortable. But I didn’t like the 
floods after the snow, and I can’t bear being questioned by 
everyone I meet about my perambulator. I had thought of 
changing some time ago and made inquiries then about the 
other house. It became vacant a few days ago, as it happens, 
because the people went back to London. My name was next on 
the agent’s list and he asked me if I would take it." 

"Have you given up this place ?" the doctor asked. 

"Oh yes. They were very good about it. But of course the 
demand is much greater than the supply. You can let a bungalow 
like this ten times in an hour.” 
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She smiled and then asked : 

“Why did you come out here tonight, Dr. Hailey ?" 

“I had an idea that I wanted to test—a wrong idea, as it 
turns out." 

She nodded. 

“I felt somehow that you and that police-officer suspected me 
You guessed that I had hidden Mr. Brooke, didn’t you ?" 

“No, we didn't. Mr. Brooke kept 3"our secret faithfully.” 

Dr. Hailey left the house and stood, blinded, on the doorstep. 
He lighted his lamp and gained, thus, an idea of his whereabouts. 
He began a cautious and fatiguing journey which seemed longer 
by reason of the sense of futility which accompanied him. He 
entered the house as he had left it. The hall was dark and theie 
was no light on the stairs. He wondered when Brooke would 
come back, and thought for a moment of waiting up for him. Then 
he changed his mind and went to his room. 

The fire had burned low. He stirred the embers and put on a 
fresh log. He sat down in front of the fire and opened his note¬ 
book. But his mind strayed and he found himself absorbed, not 
in the mystery of Sir Andrew's death, but in the mystery of 
Brooke's behaviour. Brooke’s acquaintance with Elspeth must 
have begun while he was professing to be violently in love with 
Veronica. It had ripened with great swiftness and no doubt 
with the help of many drinks. But Elspeth did not appear to 
be the kind of girl who gets tipsy at dances and goes joy-riding 
with drunken young men. On the contrary, she seemed to be a 
model young wife and mother. He tried to recall her features. 
She possessed, he thought, that quality of beauty which is 
discounted in the suburbs and sought after in the studios. She 
was not a “sweet English girl"—emphatically not; there was too 
much character in her face for that. Comparison with Veronica 
discovered likenesses rather than differences, but Veronica was 
simpler, more direct, less constantly on guard, stronger. If 
Wickham was right, Elspeth was the mistress of an oldish man. 
He tried to see her in that position. Luxury and wealth were 
often enough the commanding passions of such women in the 
r^pect that they were the elements and guarantees of security. 
Veronica had both, and was unconcerned, therefore, with either. 
He thought that if Elspeth had stood in Veronica's shoes she 
would have been as direct and simple as Veronica, but not 
certainly as strong. 

That suggested that Brooke had been attracted by both girls. 
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He recalled Whitehouse’s assurance that Brooke was a one- 
woman man. Was Whitehouse endowing his friend with his 
own qualities of faithfulness and sincerity, or had he discerned 
qualities which were not obvious to other people ? Very few 
young men were insusceptible ; though it was true, certainly, that 
men, both young and old, tended to fall in love with women who 
resembled one another. To a boy, fuddled with liquor, Elspeth 
would offer the same kind of attraction as Veronica offered. He 
grew drowsy and his thoughts began to wander. A knock at the 
door roused him to full wakefulness. Brooke entered the room. 

“May I talk to you ?” 

“Yes." 

Dr, Hailey put more wood on the fire. He bade his visitor 
sit down. 

“The removal is complete," Brooke said. "Mother and child 
are safe." 

He took a short pipe from his pocket and asked leave to light 
it. He began to fill it from a big indiarubber pouch of the older 
pattern. 

“I admit," he said, “that you gave me a great fright tonight. 
How the deuce did you guess that I was going to the bungalow 

“I didn't guess." 

Brooke stared. 

“What—you knew? But that’s impossible. I told nobody. 
Do you know Elspeth Brown, then ?" 

“No. sir." 

Dr. Hailey found his snuff-box and held it unopened in his 
hand. 

“Frankly," he said, “I had no idea that I would find you at 
the bungalow." 

“You went to find . . . someone else ?’* 

“Yes." 


“But who?" 

“I don’t think I can discuss that at present." 

Brooke put his pipe in his mouth and lit it. 

“I’m sorry for Elspeth," he said. “She's really scared, you 
know, and yet she was ready to take a big risk to help me. If 
she hadn’t broken any law, why should you go on watching her? 
Whatever happened the other night was no fault of hers. Her 
pram was stolen." 

Brooke's voice tailed away in face of the doctor’s im¬ 
passivity. He smoked hard for a few seconds. 
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“Is it a fair question," Dr. Hailey asked—“how you got to 
know Mrs. Brown ?" 

“I told you that I met her at a dance." 

“That was your first meeting ?" 

Brooke laughed a little uneasUy. 

“I had met her at another dance before that," he confessed. 

“And before that ?" 

He shook his head emphatically. 

“No, there was no before that, I promise vou." 

“You knew Miss Miles then ?" 

“No, I didn't. Not at the time of my first meeting with 
Elspeth I mean. I met Veronica after that." 

He paused and then added : 

“Elspeth is rather like Veronica, don’t you think ?" 

“I had noticed some likeness." 

“I suppose that is my type. I had really nothing to do with 
Elspeth, but we liked each other in a sort of way. After I met 
Veronica I forgot that Elspeth existed. And it was the same with 
her. She's married, you know." 

“So I understand." 

“I didn't know at that time that she was married." 

“Forgive me," Dr. Hailey said, “but the age of her baby 
suggests that she was taking risks in going to dances." 

Brooke took his pipe from his mouth. 

“She didn't dance much, as a matter of fact," he said. 

He watched the doctor closely. After a moment he added : 

“We're not all doctors, you know." 

“If you didn't know she was married," Dr. Hailey said, “she 
must have introduced herself under an assumed name." 

“Oh no. She told me her name was Elspeth. These dances 
are—^well, rather informal, you know.” 

“When was her baby bom ?" 

“I don't know. Very recently I should think." 

The doctor took a pinch of snuff. 

“The police," he said, “do not believe that the baby is her 
baby. No record of its birth has been found." 

“What?” 

Dr. Hailey repeated his statement, adding : 

“What you tell me seems to confirm the opinion of the police, 
don’t you think ? ’' 

“It does, yes. But I can't believe it. Elspeth adores her baby 
and she's a splendid mother." 
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“Splendid mothers do not go to the kind of dances you have 
described a month before the births of their babies." 

“She didn’t look ... I mean I had no idea.” 

“Quite so. That also confirms the opinion of the police.” 

Brooke's pipe had gone out. He relit it, using a couple of 
matches in the process. 

“Are you saying,” he asked, “that Elspeth isn't married?” 

“No. I don't know whether she is married or not. I am not 
even certain that the baby is not her baby.” 

“She was frightfully good about putting me up. And she 
shared her rations with me. Not many people will do that 
nowadays.” 

Brooke's face flushed. 

“I must say that I think she has behaved very well,” he went 
on. What had she to get out of it ? I offered to pay; she 
wouldn t take a farthing. Not a farthing. And mind you she 
believes I was asking her to break the law. The police came to 
the house and she liad to swear slie had never set eyes on me. 
How many people would do tliat for a stranger these days ?” 

“You were not a complete stranger.” 

“Oh yes, I was. A couple of drinks don’t make a friendship, 
and neither do a couple of dances.” 

“It is curious, is it not, that she didn’t tell you she was 
married ?” 

Brooke stared, unable at first to realize how solidly Dr. 
Hailey's mind belonged to an earlier social world. A faint smile 
excused his stare. 

I m afraid,” he said, “that at these little shows one doesn't 
worry about whether or not people are married. One takes 
people, and things, as one finds tliem. I didn’t know she was 
married, but I don't think it would have made any difference if 
I had known.” 

“I see.” 

The doctor took more snuff, confessing by the action that he 
was a bachelor whose illusions remained to him. 

What I wanted to tell you,” Brooke went on, “is that there 
IS nothing in this business with Elspeth. I mean that I am not 
asking you to keep a guilty secret which I ought to share with 
Veronica. Ihe secret is oniy a shield for a girl who has done me 
a good turn. It would be terrible for her if I was arrested and 
she was accused of having helped me. She might be ; because 
she had hidden me and because of that pram—though, as you 
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know, she had nothing to do with the pram business. Veronica 
would be apt to misunderstand.” 

He looked worried as he spoke. The doctor reassured him 
about the safety of his secret. 

“Remember,” he added, “that I saw a woman outside the 
house and that Whitehouse is positive that a woman was wheeling 
the perambulator. The police cannot afford to exclude anyone 
from their suspicions.” 

“You mean that Elspeth may have been the woman ?” 

“She may have been.” 

“But why ? What can Elspeth-” 

He broke off and shook his head. 

“It’s quite ridiculous, really. Elspeth never saw Sir Andrew 
in her life. She knows nothing about him or his affairs.” 

“Did she tell you that ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

Brooke shook his head. 

“I don’t know. She told me.” 

“What do you think of her ? As a woman, I mean ?” 

The airman frowned. 

“She was jolly good to me,” he said. “I don’t think I have 
any right to criticize her. The house and the baby are beautifully 
kept. You can see that she knows how things ought to be done.” 

“Would you say that she was rich ?” 

“She must have money to live as she does . . . and dress as 
she does. She dresses as well as Veronica, and the things in the 
bungalow, her own personal things, are expensive.” 

“The furniture ?” 

“Oh no, that doesn’t belong to her. She hires the place 
furnished.” 

“Did you take much stuff for her ?” 

Brook shook his head. 

“Only a few suit-cases and a lot of baby-linen . . . and the 
baby, of course, and its cradle.” 

“You carried out the suit-cases ?” 

“Yes, and the cradle. She wouldn’t let me touch the baby- 
linen or the baby. She said no unmarried man should be allowed 
to have anything to do with a baby.” 

He laughed as he spoke ; but the doctor did not share his 
mirth. 

“Were the suit-cases heavy ?” he asked. 
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“No ; they were quite light." 

I'And the baby-linen, was there much of it ?’’ 

“Yes, a deuce of a lot. As I told you, Elspeth knows how 
things ought to be done. Her baby has as many clothes as a 
prince. She pretty nearly filled the back of the car with them." 

“All carried by herself ?" 

“All carried by herself." 

“Did it strike you as curious that she wouldn’t allow you to 
carry any of the baby’s stuff ?’’ 

The doctor raised his eyebrows as he spoke. Brooke shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“I thought it rather nice of her," he said. “After all, it is a 
woman's job." 

“Did the same thing happen when you got to the new house ? 

I mean, were you forbidden again to touch the baby's things ?" 

“Yes, I carried in the suit-cases and the cradle. Elspeth 
brought the baby and the baby-clothes." 

“Forgive me," Dr. Hailey said, “but I want to get this quite 
clear. Did you offer to carry the baby-linen into the house ?" 

“I did. I offered to can-y everything into the house. She 

sent me packing with the suit-cases and then with the cradle. I 

had to look after the baby till she brought in the rest of the 
stuff." 

pr. Hailey's interest quickened. 

“Did she seem exhausted by her efforts ?" he asked. 

|T thought she did seem a bit tired." 

“What about the perambulator ?" 

“It’s being brought over tomorrow by a girl from one of the 
cottages." 

You are quite sure that you didn't handle any of the baby- 
clothes?" 

“I am absolutely sure, sir." 

Brooke rose. 

May I ask," he demanded, “why you want to know about 
the baby-clothes ?" 

I think not, at present. I am following a line of my own 
which may, or may not, lead me somewhere." 

“Is it the idea that the murderer escaped along the'aerial ?*' 

The airman s tones expressed his continuing scepticism. 

Not quite. I think it is possible that we may have over¬ 
looked some very simple facts. By the way, did Mrs. Brown lock 
the bungalow when she left it ?" 
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“I locked it for her. I gave her the key. I opened the door 
of the new house.” 


“The new house was empty ?” 

“Oh yes. It's a furnished house, like the bungalow. She said 
she had taken it by the week because it might be necessary for her 
to go back to London.” 

“Did she ask you about Miss Miles ?” 

' Oh yes. She seemed to be awfully pleased about my 
engagement.” 

“You told her about it ?” 

‘‘No. She read the evidence given at the inquest. She asked 
me if it was true that I Wcis engaged.” 

Dr. Hailey glanced at his notebook. 

“You must have been staying in the bungalow,” he said, 
“when the assault was made upon me. Did you hear anyone 
come to the door or anyone leave during that night ?” 

Brooke shook his head. 

“I heard nothing,” he said. "I sleep heavily, most nights, 
thank God I've been sleeping very heavily lately.” 

“And yet the air raid woke you up ?” 

‘That's different. Airmen are like women with babies. They 
wake when the baby cries, so to speak. I mean when the 
guns go.” 

“The guns went each night you were at the bungalow.” 

“I know. But there wasn't much doing on the other nights. 
When I woke there was a dog-fight going on right overhead ; the 
night-fighters were up.” 

The doctor frowned. 

“I understood,” he said, “that it was the anti-aircraft fire 
which woke you.” 

“That was farther away. The dog-fight was on top. I heard 
the machine-guns.” 

‘Did you hear anything else ? I mean any comings or 
gomgs ?'' 


None. None whatever.” 

“Where did Mrs. Brown sleep ?” 

“With her baby in the larger of the two bedrooms. She did 
her best to keep the baby quiet so that I could have sleep. I 
it cr3dng sometimes.” He paused and then added : 
“She’s really a very decent girl, you know. She was most 
sorry about the trouble I got into over the car. She 
offered to come to court and support me.” 
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“You were taking her home on that occasion ?“ 

“No. I was taking her for a joy-ride. One does that sort of 
thing at these dances when one has been a bit too free with the 
bottle. I don't know where she was living at the time. The 
police took an address but I’m afraid I didn’t hear it.” 

“Did she come to the court ?” 

“No. I told her she had better not come. I pleaded guilty 
and apologized to the Bench. A lawyer man I know told me that 
that was the best thing to do. So there were no witnesses. 
Elspeth’s name wasn’t mentioned at all.” 

“You say she was ready to come into court ?” 

“Yes. She wanted me to fight the case.” 

He shook his head, reproving his own folly. 

“We went back to the dance, on foot. The police wouldn’t 
allow me to drive. They were decent, too. One of them said he 
was sorry to have to summons me, but they had their orders.” 

Dr. Hailey let his eyeglass fall. 

“Where exactly did the incident happen ?” he asked. 

“At Mill Hill.” 

“Mrs. Brown was living at Hampstead, presumably?” 

“I suppose so.” 

The doctor rose also. “Where exactly is Mrs. Brown’s new 
house ?” he asked. 

“What, haven’t you finished yet with the poor girl ?” 

“I should like to know where she is living.” 

“The other side of Walsingham. A thatched cottage on the 
left-hand side. She told me it was the only thatched cottage in 
the neighbourhood.” 

Dr. Hailey bade Brooke good night. He undressed and got 
into bed, but he could not sleep. Wickham's photographs kept 
passing before his eyes, with their silent but inexorable witness. 
His mind moved from the photographs to Brooke and Elspeth 
and Veronica. What manner of man was Brooke ? Women did 
not judge men as men judged them. Women did not love men 
because they were good and upright and honourable. The 
greatest scoundrels had been greatly loved and served by 
women. 

He woke with a start. Someone was knocking at his door. 
He jumped out of bed and pulled on his dressing-gown. He heard 
Veronica asking if she might speak to him at once. 


CHAPTER XXV 
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Dr. Hailey dressed and went to Veronica's room. He found her 
standing near the window, which was wide open to the feeble 
January morning. She came to him and handed him a telegram. 
“That came a few minutes ago," she said. 

He read : 

Urge you inquire Brooke's wife. Ask Hailey. 

He put his eyeglass in his eye. The telegram had been 
received from London at 8 a.m. 

“What does it mean ?“ 

“I don't know." 

He glanced at her. Her eyes were cold. 

“It says : ‘Ask HaUey'." 

“Yes, I see that." 

She forced him to meet her eyes. 

“I want you to tell me the truth . . . everything," she 

demanded. 

“My dear." 

“Is Tom married ?" 

“Not that I know of." 

“Why do you avoid looking me straight in the face ?" 

He let his eyeglass drop. It swung on its broad ribbon, 
reflecting the dismal sunlight. 

“I have no idea what this telegram means," he said. “It 
seems to have been sent from London. Presumably it was 
telephoned to the post-office during the night; it would scarcely 
have arrived so promptly otherwise." 

“Listen, Dr. Hailey. I must know what this means. This 
IS the second shock I have had. I must know at once—every¬ 
thing." 

She spoke in low tones; but the sentences were sudden and 
sharp. He shook his head. 

“I don't know what it means," he repeated. 

Who is this Mrs. Brown whose perambulator was brought 
liere by Tom ?" 

**She is an evacuee from London, I believe." 

“Colonel Wickhan went to see her, didn't he ?" 
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“He did. I accompanied him.” 

“WeU ?” 

“I have told you what I know about her.” 

“Tom says he found the pram upside down on the 
common ...” 

She paused. She kept moving her left hand imeasily over 
the neck of her dress, as though she found difficulty in breathing. 

“Does Tom know Mrs. Brown ?” she asked. 

“I think he knows her slightly.” 

“What does that mean ?” 

“He met her here when she came to make inquiries about her 
perambulator.” 

“How could she know that her perambulator was here?” 

“She came to see Wickham. As it happened the perambulator 
had been brought here.” 

“By Tom?” 

“Yes.” 

“Were you with Tom when she came to the house ?” 

“No. I was with Wickham.” 

Veronica caught her breath. 

“Where did Tom go,” she demanded, “when he went into 
hiding ?” 

“I think you must ask him that question yourself.” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

She drew her hand across her brow as if a sudden lapse of 
thought had deprived her of words. 

“All this has happened before,” she said. ”I—I can't go 
through it all again. Tom isn’t like other men. He doesn't 
feel like other men, or speak, or act. ...” 

“You are saying that you accept the testimony of this 
anonymous telegram.” 

There was a severe note in the doctor's voice. But the girl 
did not seem to hear him. 

“I am so terribly frightened,” she confessed. “Ever since 
that first shock I seem to have lost my nerve. I feel— I feel 
that anything may be true.” 

He crossed the room and closed the window. He asked her 
to sit down on the divan and sat down beside her. 

“It is wrong,” he said, “to take any notice of anonymous 
communications. You must be honest with Tom and you must 
assume that he is honest with you.” 
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"I’m too frightened. I have no courage." 

He waited for a moment. Then he asked : 

"Is Tom Brooke the kind of man who lies to women ?" 

She shook her head. 

"I don’t know what kind of man he is," she cried. "I thought 
I knew, and then I found that I didn’t know." 

"You’re still worrying about that affair." 

"I can't help it. I have tried not to think about it. I have 
tried and tried. But feelings are stronger than thinking. Tom 
seemed to think so little about it—no more than if he had had a 
glass of beer. He seemed so surprised and bewildered when I 
was upset. But I could see that what worried him was my worry 
and not anything that he had done himself. I'm sure it will be 
the same again if . . 

"I suggest that you show the telegram to Brooke and tell him 
to tear it up." 

"No, no. I can’t do that." 

He saw the light of resolution come into her eyes. 

“You must know something," she declared, "or that telegram 
would never have been sent." 

"I have told you what I know." 

“You say you know nothing. But the person who sent that 
telegram says that you know that Tom is married." 

Dr. Hailey rose. 

"What a long price jealous people pay for their jealousy 1" he 
said sadly. "And what a long price people pay who have not 
learnt to exercise self-control! If you will not go to Brooke, I 
shall go. I shall tell him everything and ask him every¬ 
thing." 

"What will you say about me ?" 

"That you are naturally very much upset." 

He walked to the door and came back again. 

“I think," he said, "that you will regret having acted in this 
way. I think you will regret it, because I think you are being 
unkind as well as unjust. I don’t want to blame you. Brooke is 
not an ordinary type, though he may possibly be representative 
of a new fighting type. I have found it difficult myself to 

understand him." 

She did not seem to be listening to him. She sat with her 
^owed gazing into the empty fireplace. He thought that 
the ashes of last night’s fire found a mirror in her sad face. He 
went out and closed the door behind him. He went downstairs 
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to look for Brooke, but was told by the servant in the hall that he 
had not yet appeared. 

“Where is his room ?” . . tt x j 

The man directed him. He climbed the stair again. He found 
Brooke emerging from his bath. He gave him the telegram. 

Brooke burst out laughing. . , 

“By gad,” he exclaimed, “that’s funny, isn t it 

“Veronica does not think that it is funny. 

“She wouldn’t. I have always told her that jealousy is her 

weak spot. Mind you, not a bad fault in a girl. A girl with no 
jealousy has usually no deep feelings.” 

He struggled into his shirt. . . 

“I’m afraid,” the doctor said, “that the occasion is rather 

“It isn't. Nothing can be serious unless it has truth behind it. 

And I am not, as yet, a married man.” 

“The use of the word ‘wife' in the telegram is probably 
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equivocal.” 

“Well. I’m not an equivocally married man. 

“Are you prepared to tell Veronica what happened last 

night ?” 

Brooke frowned. „ 

“I would tell her. but it would be unfair to Elspeth. 

“I think that sooner or later, later perhaps, you must tell her. 

She can be trusted, you know.” 

The airman pulled on his uniform. 

“She’s bound to be upset at the idea that Elspeth was the 
girl in the car. I seem to have made a pretty bad hash of things, 
don’t you think ?” 

“I think the time has come for frankness.” 

“Is Veronica angry ?” 

“She’s distressed. Deeply distressed.” 

Brooke lit a cigarette. 

“Have you any idea who sent that precious telegram r 
Dr. Hailey indicated the date-stamp with his finger. 

“It must have been telephoned through the night in Londo^ 
he stated. “It was received here the moment the office openra. 
Do you happen to know if Mrs. Brown’s new cottage is on the 

telephone?” 

“Yes, it is. I saw a telephone in the hall.” 

The doctor’s face became grave. 

“She may have rung up someone in London after you leit 
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her,'* he said. "And that someone may have telephoned this 
telegram." 

"By gad, I believe you’re right. But-" 

Brooke’s mouth opened. 

"What the deuce can Elspeth gain by making trouble between 
Veronica and me ?" he exclaimed. 

The telegram was not sent by Mrs. Brown. That, at any rate, 
IS certain. It was sent by someone in London. Someone, 
presumably, who had been told about 3’our part in the removal 
and about my presence at the bungalow. Someone concerned to 
upset your relations with Veronica." 

"I'll tell Veronica. We’ve got to get clear about this 
business." 

pr. Hailey shook his head. 

. ^ said that I thought the time had come for frankness. So 

It has. But not, perhaps, for the kind of frankness which the 
enemy wants. May I make a suggestion ?" 

''Yes. Yes." 

"Take the telegram to Veronica. Tell her that she will see, 

is out, how grossly she has been mistaken. Say 
nothing else. If she asks you questions reply that you refuse to 
make yourself ridiculous by answering them." 

Brooke stared again. 

How can I be sure," he asked, "that she will see she has been 
mistaken before the day is out ?" 

"I give you that assurance." 

There was a knock at the door. Brooke opened it. Veronica 
was standing behind it. 

"May I come in ?" 

j^^^He stood back to allow her to pass. He shut the door behind 

Really, dear," he said, "you mustn’t allow yourself to be 
Worried by this sort of thing. The telegram is a practical joke by 
some idiot who ought to be shot.” 

Tv. come to discuss the telegram.” 

• girl's voice was as chill as the morning, her face was set 

an expression that warned the men to have care of their 
words. She turned to Brooke. 

Colonel Wickham has just told me that you visited Mrs. 
Yn^"^ ® cottage during last night. He had the cottage watched. 

seen by a policeman coming out of the cottage with 
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“WeU?" 

''You were carrying a cradle." 

"WeU?" 

"The policeman thinks that Mrs. Brown got into your car and 
that you drove her away from the bungalow." 

She spoke in automatic tones, which recalled the talking of a 
dreamer. Brooke maintained his air of cool unconcern. 

"They must have cat’s eyes, these policemen," he remarked, 

"A gleam of light from the door happened to fall on your face.” 

"Really." 

"I have come to tell you that I wish you to leave this house 
at once. I shall leave myself today. The house will be shut." 

"Did the police tell you," Dr. Hailey asked, "that I was in the 
bungalow with Brooke ?" 

Veronica started. 

"No." 

‘They were less observant than they ought to have been.” 

She turned to the doctor, slowly, almost listlessly. 

"Were you in the bungalow ?" she asked. 

"1 was." 

"You didn't tell me." 

"For obvious reasons. ’ ’ 

"What do you mean ?" 

What Wickham has told you has deprived you already of 
nearly all your common sense. Had I told you, it would have 
been the same thing." 

He paused and assumed his eyeglass. 

The enemy," he went on. "desires to separate you from Tom. 
He desires that you shall shut the house and go out of this 
neighbourhood. He sets his trap for you and you walk into it 
without even a flicker of resistance. And what is that trap ?" 

Her eyes had regained a little of their liveliness. He saw her 
clenching and unclenching her fists. 

"I don’t know," she said. 

I do know. And believe me, if you continue one yard on 

your present course you will be the sufferer in more than your 
feelings. 

Veronica glanced at Brooke. He had seated himself on a 
comer of the dressing-table and was smoking a cigarette. A flush 
of anger reddened his cheeks. 

May I ask, she demanded of the doctor, "why you found it 
necessary to go to Mrs. Brown’s cottage at midnight ?” 
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investigating the mystery of your father’s death.” 
What, with a young woman ?” 

Mrs. Brown knows a great deal more than you do, if you will 

pardon my saying so.” 

”I’m quite sure that is true. Dr. Hailey.” 

night’s work, I may say. was not wasted.” 

Did your night’s work include the removal by Tom of Mrs 
Brow’s household goods ?” 

included in the night’s work, certainly.” 

His carrying of the cradle ?” 

intensely bitter note informed Veronica's voice as she asked 
this question. The doctor nodded. 

]|Why not ?” he asked. 

^ 1 ?*^ helping you in your investigation ?” 

^ great deal, whereas you are hindering me 
great deal. Much more than you suppose. However, I can 

enlightenment, full and complete enlightenment. 

Delore.thedayisout.” 

Veronica glanced from one man to the other. 

.ti^ghtenment about what ?” she asked. 
a-nA "T father's death. The manner of it, I mean ; 

your ^^§ety^^^^ about the matter which is now engaging 

scepUcism^ gesture declared an uncompromising 

Brol^lS^®^^ ?” she asked 

“Does that matter ?” 

hidir3^\r^*^^-D”^^ convinced that you went into 

® house. The house was not searched.” 
eyes ” Wickham seems to be another possessor of cat’s 

dan^ero^ ^ voice retained its gentle quality but his eyes looked 
not "which did 

this Mrq n-rr^x Wickham. A question of my own ; Is 

<hinking and dancing and 

“1/ ^Brooke asked. 

seriou^ for"me*”* serious, terribly 

How can it be serious when it isn’t true ? ’ ’ 

H 
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“Mrs. Brown is not the girl who was in your car ?’' 

"I didn't say that. What I say is that you are building a huge 
castle on nothing.” 

Veronica's face stiffened as if he had struck her. 

“Now I understand,” she said in a whisper, “why you carried 
the cradle.” 

She turned on her heel and walked to the door. Dr. Hailey 
reached the door in front of her. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE YELLOW STREAK 

‘T AM about to visit Mrs. Brown,” Dr. Hailey told Veronica. "I 
want you to come with me.” 

“No.” 

“That is only fair to Tom. You have accused Tom; it is 
right, surely, that you should come and listen to such evidence as 
he can produce.” 

“I have listened to—such evidence as he can produce.” 
Veronica stretched out her arm to open the door, but the 
doctor stood his ground. 

If I tell you, ' he said, “that Tom has been the victim of a 
cold-blooded conspiracy to destroy him and you, will you listen to 
reason for a moment ?” 

“I don’t think that Tom has been the victim of any 
conspiracy.” 

The girl's voice had lost a little of its assurance. Dr. Hailey 
followed up his advantage. 

“It is essential,” he said, “that you should meet Elspeth 

Brown. You will be forced to meet her, in any case, later in 
the day.” 

“\\4at do you mean, Dr. Hailey ?” 

“What I say. The whole matter wil.1 be in the hands of the 
police within the next hour. You are as deeply concerned as 
anybody else, as Tom here and Mrs. Bro^vn.” 

Veronica s eyes fell. Then she glanced at Brooke, He was 

still seated on the dressing-table and he was still smoking. Her 
eyes flashed. 

“I think you owe it to me,” Brooke remarked. “You always 
have played fair, you know.” 
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'‘What ? You want me to meet that girl ?*’ 

“Yes." 

+ 1 , PR. that Colonel Wickham believes that you are 

the father of her baby ?" 

‘‘Can I help what Colonel Wickham believes ?" 

byyou^’^"^* Wickham told me to save me from being ruined 

“Can I help that either ?" 

She caught her breath in a gasp. 

The police do not make charges against DeoDle " she 
exclaiined. unless they are in possession of evidence." 

He threw the end of his cigarette into the dead fire 

possSn'of evidenL*^'-■ 

You have told me yourself- 

the?o®ctor°''® suddenly. She turned to 

“Very well, I’ll come with you ’’ 

after one had left the drive ’ ’ setting foot on the ground 

‘‘Yef. I see that.” 

‘^St'^a^an^ journey to the study window and back 

doesn’t answer of our questions.” he said, “but it 

the house and the shelter ” "o railing connecting 

He began to fill his pipe. 

hera warni^’T ^Veronica. But I felt I owed 

to say I don’f share rourSdS’^"'"' 

-Vesra^ o^ncl^Tp'Sitryorth^al^^^^ 
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Dr. Hailey went in search of Veronica. He found her walking 
alone along the bank of the stream. 

*'My car,” he said, “will take us over to Walsingham.” 

She gazed at him with melancholy eyes. 

“He didn’t deny anything,” she said in tones which showed 
that the first glow of her indignation had burnt itself out. 

“That will be your pride very soon.” 

“Why do you talk in riddles, Dr. Hailey ?” 

“For the same reason that Tom answers you evasively, 
Because it is impossible at this moment to do otherwise. Tom 
has told no lie when a lie must have been a great temptation; 
he has done no wrong.” 

A flicker of hope appeared in her eyes. 

“You have great confidence in him,” she said. 

“I spent several hours of last night with him. I think I am 
beginning to understand him . . . and through him those others 
of his companions who have saved us all at the expense of their 
own lives and limbs. When a man has offered that sacrifice, the 
interpretation of his conduct by people who are jealous or upset 
cannot seem a matter of much importance.” 

They walked round the house to the drive. The car was 
waiting. Dr. Hailey handed her into it. 

“I had forgotten,” he said, “that Tom had a car of his own.** 

“Oh yes. He has always come here by car.” 

She remained silent throughout the short journey. They 
found the cottage easily and immediately. Dr. Hailey knocked 
on the door. A moment later Elspcth opened it. 

“May we come in ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

glanced at Veronica and appeared to recognize her. 
She led the way through a tiny entrance hall to a room which 
looked out on a garden. The room was as cheerful as the garden 
was desolate. The fire of logs in the grate made the costly- 
looking but v'ery simple furniture exceedingly attractive. Dr. 
Hailey recalled the furnishing of the bungalow and decided that 

171 that Elspeth had rented that place furnished. 

Elspeth s taste in furnishings was proclaimed here as emphatically 
as it had been proclaimed there. 

, What a charmingly furnished house!” he exclaimed. 
Believe me, you have been lucky twice over.” 

He watched the slight frown which clouded her eyes and then 
immediately introduced Veronica, 
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"As you know,” he said, “Miss MUes is engaged to Mr. 

Brooke. It seems that Colonel Wickham had your bungalow 

watched last night. He knew about Mr. Brooke’s visit and the 
nelp he gave you. 

''And your visit ?” 

'No, he missed that. Or rather his watcher did. The man 
must have come after I left.” 

dark?^® "’eU the 

Veronica’s cheeks flushed. Dr. HaUev 

“This came to Low Firs this morning,” he said. 

She glanced at it. She shook her hikd. 

JDo you know what it means ?” she asked. 

Brooke is already married.” 

And that you know about it ?” 

smiled faintly as she asked the question. 

the there IS a further suggestion, arising out of 

that^r Brooke ®®"t off—namely, 

child.’* Brooke is your husband and the father of your 

Els^th’s face became set and exprp^i'nniecc 
,^a^ve^ven him up,” she said in 

pronie.^7anything. I 

who^^*’rated®L^^4 in an attitude of submission. Veronica 

“I^e vonr I?. ^®'‘’ exclaimed in dismay. 

Thel^ ^ husband ? ” Dr. Hailey asked. ^ 

“The ^lice ”lKaid^^tre*^® 

-t^^tr. Brook; is Tcf 

Ekpeth raised her head. 

“e-” she said. 

- S&Kot ^®?®*^.®'' • ■ ’ 

‘‘Plea^ii^ jumped up. 

peremptory tones*^^ at once, she said to the doctor in 

^ot yet.*' 

Or. Hailey turned to Elspeth. 
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"Am I to report," he asked formally, "that you claim Mr, 
Brooke as your lover and the father of your child ?" 

He put his eyeglass in his eye as he spoke, screwing it into 
position. Silence filled the room so that the ticking of a small 
clock on the mantelshelf could be heard clearly. Suddenly 
Elspeth raised her head again. 

"Yes," slie said. 

Dr. Hailey addressed Veronica, who had reached the door of 
the room. 

"Have the goodness.” he demanded, "to resume your seat." 

His tones were so commanding that she hesitated. He 
waited until she had obeyed him. 

"You telegraphed to London last night ?" he said to Elspeth. 

"Yes, I think I did." 

"Immediately after Mr. Brooke left you ?" 

There was no reply. The doctor consulted the telegram. 

"The sender of the message." he said, "knew that I had 
visited the bungalow. Whereas tlie police did not know about 
my visit. It follows, does it not, that you must have informed 
the sender of the telegram about my visit ? I have observed 
that you have a telephone in the house." 

He frownerl heavily. 

May 1 ask, he went on, "why you found it necessary to 
report my prescMice and to whom your report was made ?” 

Elspeth s air of martyrdom began to disapi>ear. Instead a 
lively reaction showed itself. 

"That cannot concern you," she said. 

It can, and it does, concern me. You have brought a serious 
accusation against Mr. Brooke. I am here to represent Mr. 
Brooke’s interest." 

'T have told you the truth." 

Have you ? Let me tell you, in reply, that it is easy to 
trace telephone calls wliich are made from places in the country 

during tlie night. The police arc already at work making the 
necessary inquiries." 

The girl's eyes flashed insolently. 

Is it a crime, she asked, "to telephone to one’s friends ?" 

That depends on the circumstances in which one telephones. 
It is a crime to bring accusations against other people—if those 
accusations are untrue." 

I know nothing about the telegram that was sent to 
you." 
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"Forgive me. It was the information you suppKed that made 
the telegram possible." 

"I didn’t tell you that Tom was my husband." 

"Never mind that. You supplied information to someone 
who was concerned to suggest that he was your husband and to 
bring me in as a witness^ so to speak. You knew that I had been 
watching the bungalow ; you had a shrewd idea that I was 
watching because I had my suspicions of Mr. Brooke. You were 

wrong there. It was not to find Mr. Brooke that I came to the 
bungalow last night." 

He paused, watching the girl closely. Her insolence had 

begun to wilt. He saw her eyes moving uneasily from himself 
to Veronica. 

I don t know what you are trying to make me say/' she 
complained irritably. 

Mr. Brooke told me that whereas you allowed him to carry 
your suit-cases and the cradle, you would not allow him to carry 

baby-clothes which you brought with you." 

Of course not." ^ t> j' 

She laughed harshly, adding ; 

"Men should not carry baby-clothes." 

There were several bundles of these clothes ?" 

Yes. 


I'Heavy bundles ?" 

are heavy, you know." 

Have you unpacked them ?" 

I have." 

sharpened now so that she recalled a 
alight Her cheeks had flushed and her eyes were 

"May I inspect the clothes ?" 

that ^ doctor, so I suppose you know all 

“at there is to be known about babies." 

ihe rose ^ she spoke. She led the way to the door. 

to Veronica. 

lay^leen “ neighbouring room. The baby 

opened one of walked to a chest of drawers and 

carefully foldpH a ^ ^^^crs, displaying a pile of white woollens, 

^ exquisite cleanliness. 

“aHh t'l, announced in sarcastic tones, 
the next drawer ?" 

She opened that also. It was full of sheets. 
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emergency exit 
crompled,” she apologized, -from being carried 

He lifted one of the sheets. The sheet below carried a yeUow 
streak which ran from fold to fold. ^ 

“T IPt bungalow/' she explained. 

1this bundle fall when I tripped in the dark last night ” 
rle nodded. ° 

"I noticed,” he said, ”that the steps of the bungalow had 
thfs thoug/” ^ seemed redder than 

He glanced at her as he spoke. Her eyes fell before his eyes. 

Do you want to see any more ?” she asked in faint tonei. 
iNo, thank you. 

They returned to Veronica. 

question-” the doctor said, "before 

h nit In fa°t ■ ®.usgested to the police that the baby 

IS not, in fact, > our own, but is being looked after by you as a piece 
of war service. Is that so ?” .t y u a» a piece 

He saw her hesitate between denial and confession The 

herTow^^*"'^ “‘^'■oss 

me ti loetor,” he added, "because you seemed to 

^ien e?ce%'’by® I mothei'.” 

Ts imm1=/if Sently, but the emphasis on the word doctor was 
man cTnnihe - suggestion it carried that a medical 

^decislim to 

"VVh*.f v' announced in low tones. 

^ VVhat! Veronica exclaimed. 

It is not my own baby. It belongs to a friend of mine who is 
m hospital as the result of injuries in In air raid ” 

Mr. Brooke'^s.”"" that it was your own baby-and 

‘‘I didn’t say that.” 

That is what I understood you to suggest ” 

It is not my baby.” 

"Is your other suggestion equally untnie ?" 

What do you mean ?” 

”About your relations with Mr. Brooke ?" 

Vve are friends.” 

Veronica took a step towards the girl, who receded before her. 
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^ggested,” she said in bitter tones, “that Mr Brooke 
had been behaving as if he was your husband/' 

t/' T. ^ suggest that.” 

on Veronica s arm. 

thed^y/ *his matter later in 
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Kr plrf Ind^he d^^ ‘^e way back 

hetoW his n,an to taL'hL^^^^^ to descend. Then 

alighted.* *" P'l°t-Officer Brooke’s car ?’’ he asked when he 
“That Morris over there, sir.” 

lit his^r^ aVd°pSse"rthet°''"""f 'he back doors. He 

iniug it inch by tech Then slowly over the carpet, exam- 
back seat. He^closed the He ^ *=yniined the cushions of the 
He went into Sir Andrei’^ [ T hack to the house. 

bookcase. The doors of open the big 

beU and asked tl^^ man bookcase were locked. He rang thi 
key _was kept. ho answered it if he knew wherl the 

^ p ^ ^ J sir." 

“T Andrew s keys ?” 

He dismisse/the ' ^ 'he police have them.” 
the ordinary type re-e,xamined the lock. It was of 

back the bolt ^ but it i°i“' h‘® Penknife and tried to force 

•*.d iuh. £v wl IXm? *» •”» 

when ,h, Si eeaSS ,'K •" 

«< the bo„hc.„.- 

Sf- Heliey ,„„'d io "eSor"” “ “ " 

e arrangements you asked me to make have been made,” 
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the detective said. “So far we have not traced the telephone 
call owing to the raid on London last night." 

The doctor thanked him. He found Veronica and asked 
lier leave to open the bookcase. 

“I was told," he said, “that your father always kept the key 
in his own possession." 

“Yes, he did latterly." 

“Latterly ?" 

“He began to collect first editions some time before the war. 
Some of the books in the bookcase are very valuable." 

“He told you that ?" 

“\os, I'm afraid I know nothing about first editions. He said 

it was one way of storing wealth where the tax-collector could 
not get at it." 

“Had he been interested in first editions formerly ?" 

She shook her head. 

“No, I don’t think so." 

Did you ask him at any time for tlie key of the bookcase— 
to get a book I mean ?" 

“Never." She hesitated and then added: “People did not 
ask my father for liis keys." 

He looked tier squarely in the face. 

seen Tom since you came back ?" he asked. 

“No." 

He nodded. He left her and went back to the garage. He 
took a pair of pliers and a scrcwdriv'cr from the tool-box on his 
car and returned witli them to the study. He broke open tJie 
lock with a few deft movements. The glass door swung back, 
cmittirig a loud, almost shrill, squeaking, which he instantly 
recognized as the sound he had heard in the night. He took 
down a volume from one of tlie upper shelves and carried it to the 
desk. He spread out a sheet of notepaper and opened the book 
over it. A line yellow dust, like rust, fell, in a little cloud, on to 
the paper. He replaced the book and shut the door of the 
bookcase, securing it with a wad of paper placed under it. Then 
he folded the sheet of paper on the desk so as to retain the 
powder which had fallen upon it. He walked to the french 
windows and bent to examine tlie brass bolt which secured them. 
An exclamation broke from his lips. 

He returned to the garage and deposited his tools. He 
came- back by way of a group of cottages in which the outdoor 
seivants were housed with their families. He observed that 
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several of the cottages had tlieir window-sills coloured with 

ochre, red and 3'ellow. He walked down the garden towards 

the slielter, and entered the ruins of that erection. He took his 

handkerchief and rubbed one of the piled-up bricks with it. The 

covered, on one side, by the rusty-coloured ochre with 

which the inside walls of the shelter had been washed. He 

rubbed some of the other bricks. All carried ochre on one of 

their taces He saw a gardener at work near the kitchen garden 

and walked across to speak to him. The man touched his cap as 
he approached. ^ 

"Oh yes. sir. Long before that." 

Can you tell me who washed the inside walls '>" 

IJo you mean the ochre, sir ? ’ ’ 
les.** 

in 'il^Ster^'-F'’’ ^drew, ^r, 'e liked a bit of colour, even 
a bib' ■ ^ ‘ wouldn t be no good, sir, tiU the place 'as dried 

wiw "i-- TKi-SS-Ir Se 

::When exacUy d “tEaVp^en ” 

The man thought for a moment.’ 

boards. XeSbe''r®tWb'"^"" t cup- 

the cases wot w?re comt^^ with 
laughed at me becauseT'ad .n ^ ’ouse 

D^’^HSlev"'' pKo wo'^k 

that the thi^rSh remlS°set^fleeted 
thmgs, touching a man's vanitv V\^®"'°7 personal 

nature as well Is nSme irvenL^[ his work Nature, human 

^icular. He went to hfs room I'nH narrow and 

He sat down and took his noteboolf match to the fire. 

Brooke entered the room. 
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“I saw you go upstairs." he said. "I felt I must ask you 
what happened this morning." 

"Sit down. Smoke if vou like." 

1 he doctor closed his book. 

"What happened this morning will not matter very much,’* 
he said, "when what is going to happen this afternoon has 
happened. In fact, however, Elspeth told Veronica that she 
had been your very intimate friend." 

"What!" ' 

Brooke broke his cigarette between his fingers. J 

"Veronica has told me nothing." he continued, in the tones j 
of a man who has hoped that no news may be good news. ^ 

"Certain admissions wliich were made after that put a i 
different complexion on things. The baby is not Elspeth’s 
baby ; its mother was injured in one of the raids." 

"Did Veronica hear that ?" 

"Yes." 

Dr. Hailey took a pinch of snuff. 

"The police," he said, "have arranged a meeting for this 
afternoon. A number of people, including Elspeth, will be 
present. I hope that you may be present also." 

Brooke frowned. Then he lit a cigarette. 

"Should I see Veronica and have it out with her ?" he asked. 

"Not yet. Tell me : on the occasion when you got into trouble 
with the police about > our dri\'ing were you feeling quite fit ?" 

"Fit as a fiddle." 

"And next day ?" 

"The morning after the night before, eh ? I remember 
waking with the headache of my life. It lasted a couple of days, 
that headache. But I suppose I was upset. I couldn’t remember 
things very clearly." 

"Do your headaches usually last two days ?" 

"No. I very seldom get lieadaches. Mostly it’s only a case 
of thick head when 1 wake." 

"Were you fiying during those two days ?" 

Brooke started. 

"Yes. I was. By gad. I remember now. I very nearly 
crashed on the second day. Queerest thing. I miscalculate 
my distance from the ground. Never had done tliat before in 
my fiying life." 

"You drank a great deal ?" 

"Not a bit of it. I drank very little. The 'doc* told me i 

^ •M. 





must have had a touch of 'flu or something. He said that even a 
glass of beer might knock you out if your works were ungeared 

so to speak.” ^ 

The doctor took more snuff. 

And Elspeth,” he asked. “Did slie drink much ?” 

little. She mixed me a cocktail and had one herself. 
She doesn’t drink whisky.” 

Brooke went away. Dr. Hailey resumed his writing. After 
a few minutes he laid his notebook down and took from his 
pocket the paper on to which he had emptied the dust from the 
book in the study. He opened the paper ; he set tlie handker- 
^ef wth which he had wiped the brick in the shelter beside it. 
ine^lour of the dust on the handkerchief and that of the dust 
on the paper were identical. 
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Dr. Ha^ey joined Wickham in Sir Andrew’s room a few minutes 

® clock. The detective was pacing up and down the 
seemed to be grimmer than usual. 

I can only say/' he remarked, "that I hope this meeting will 

g e you the results you expect. I’m bound to say that I can’t 
see a gleam of light so far. ’' 

j down in one of Sir Andrew’s big armchairs. The 

tor walked to the window and came back again. 

he said, ”that a policeman should be posted at 

the french windows.” 

oil* ^ asked for three men. One of them can stand 

here. Do you mean to make a public meeting of it ?” 

Veronica and Brooke to hear all that I have to say.” 
rpmo/ nodded. He had asked no questions so far and 

hvt r of the doctor’s intention. Dr. Hailey felt 

V' friend increased by that reticence. He 

a small ^ half-sheet of notepaper on which he had drawn 
th«» ^ lines of explanation were written under 

Wickham glanced at the paper. He stiffened in his 

Scott!” he exclaimed, in the tones of a man who has 

seen a vision, 
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He turned to the doctor. 

"‘I congratulate you,” he said. 

“It was from your photographs that the clue was obtained.” 

“Maybe. The glory is yours nevertheless, my dear Hailey.” 

A policeman entered the room. He announced : 

“Mrs. Brown.” 

Elspeth wore a new frock and seemed to have recovered all 
her wits and all her coolness. Slie saluted Wickham as if she 
had known him for years. 

“I can’t think wliy you want to see me again,” she declared, 
“but when Scotland Yard asks, one daren’t refuse. I managed 
to get a neighbour to look after tlie baby.” 

Wickham took the hand she extended to him. He replied 
to her with a smile the enigmatic quality of which made her 
eyes sparkle. She turned to Dr. Hailey. 

“1 felt depressed when you left me this morning,” she said. 
“But I’ve got over it.” 

He bowed. She smiled and added : 

“I apologize for a stupid joke. Women are jealous, you 
know, and cruel.” 

Wickham invited her to sit down on one of the chairs which 
had been brought into the room for the occasion. She hesitated, 
as if she wished to explain herself further, and then, in face of tlie 
heavy silence of tlie two men. accepted. Dr. Hailey saw her pat 
lier skirt over her knees as if she was without a care in the world. 
Her frock proclaimed its origin in one of the dressmakers’ shops 
which are called studios by the proprietors and salons by those 
who buy their products. When Brooke entered the room she 
greeted him with a little nod, which neither excused nor apologized 
for anything. He sat down near the door. A moment later 
Veronica came in witl^ Wl\itehousc and her brother. She passed 
Brooke witlmut a glance and walked alone across the room to the 
turret. She seated herself on the bench which ran round the 
windows. Scragge and Dr. Jollywatcr, the police medical 
officer, entered together and were given seats near Wickham, who 
continued to occiijiy Sir .Andrew’s chair. As the grandfather’s 
clocks in the hall began to strike the hour Wickham nodded to 
the policeman who had acted as usher. The man left the room 
and closed the door behind him. 

Wickham turned to the people in the room. 

“I have asked you to come here today,” he said, "because so 
far our investigations of the circumstances of Sir Andrew’s death 
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have failed to bring us to any conclusion. It seemed to me 
that we might accomplish collectively what we have been unable 
to accomplish in the more usual waj’. Let me add, however, that 
the suggestion is not mine, but Dr. Hailey's. The doctor has 
tomed some views of his own the importance of which will I 

think, soon be clear to you.” 

He turned to Dr. Hailey as he spoke, adding : 

Perhaps it would be best if you spoke now." 

Dr Hailey screwed his eyeglass into his eye. He leaned 

forward in his chair. 

observed.” he began, "that the late Sir 
Andrew Miles was at pains to make his air-raid shelter not only 
M safe but also as comfortable as possible. He had a thick rug 

parqu^ door. There was a big electric fire and a 

walls had been washed with yellow ochre 

nroh/w °"i his shelter as a bedroom and 

pro^bfy, also, to some extent, as a workroom.” 

in hb l^nd*^^' g^^^oed at a sheet of paper which he had 

reDufe^J^"‘^''T’”-*'® financier of international 

worm busme^ interests embraced a large part of the 

economic » ^ closest possible touch with political and 

ww rSiutT* wireless, no doubt, to this end. He 

certalX^Hc^* a® ^ reputation was 

over Euroof^l°“ds began to gather 
gatherTc "^^ther or not. after these war clouds began 

o? .^nSrabVdS.-- " ' ^^erstand. a mafter 

right^ t“™ed and addressed Scragge, who was seated on his 

discoveries^o^f^a'l’ ‘'® '"^de certain 

venes of a somewhat surprising nature." 

nodded. 

before the war " Andrew lost a great deal of money shortly 
He paused and then corrected himself. 

PossiWethat them®'^’ ”Sht word. It is just 

not been JoLible to tmca”® '^hich it has 

"ThatT^so^’"^^^ withdrawn from Sir Andrew’s account ?” 

Hr. Hailey fingered the ribbon of his monocle. 
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“If a man invests money,” he said, “there is commonly a 
clear enough record of the investment, unless of course an agent 
is employed. And even in that case there is likely to be a record 
of the transaction. Again, if a man loses money, some record 
of the loss is usually available.” 

He turned to Wickham. 

“As I understand,” he said, “the police have failed to find 
any record of transactions by Sir Andrew on a big scale within 
the last two years ?” 

“We have found nothing. Sir Andrew’s bankers are unaware 
of his disposal of the money he withdrew. His stockbroker 
is equally ignorant. His lawyer, in the person of Mr. Scragge, 
is also in the dark.” 

Dr. Hailey nodded. 

“The money nevertheless was withdrawn. How much did 
he withdraw, Mr. Scragge ?” 

“About a quarter of a million pounds. He withdrew it in 
cash, so far as I can discover.” 

“So much as that ? And this money cannot be traced ?'* 

_ ^ 

“There’s not a trace of it anywhere.” 

The doctor paused for a moment. 

“Did you help Sir Andrew with his income-tax returns?” 
he asked. 

“I made the returns for him—w-ith the help of accountants, 
of course.” 

“What about the last return ? Did that offer any indication 
of the disposal of the money ?” 

Scragge shook his head. 

“The mone>’ had formerly been retained as cash on deposit 
account at the bank,” he said. “That item w-as dropped. After 
all, the banks are pacing only a half per cent, so that the sum 
involved was not so very large.” 

“Did you ask Sir Andrew why the item had been dropped ?** 

“He told me he had become tired of getting only a half per 
cent on his money.” 

“Suggesting that he had made other arrangements?” 

“Yes.” 

Dr. Hailey glanced at his notes. 

“It must, surely,” he w'ent on, “have struck you as remarkable 
that Sir Andrew had withdrawn his money from the bank in cash 
and had not bought anything with it ?” 

“It did strike me as very remarkable. I came to the COp- 
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elusion that he was hoarding notes. But no notes have been 
found.^' 

'^Why should he hoard notes ?" 

“For safety perhaps.*’ 

“But, my dear sir, if disaster overtook us as a nation, notes 
woiild offer no greater security than deposits in the bank 

Scragge blinked. 

“They wouldn't, of course,” he agreed. “But people get 
queer ideas. The French took to hoarding notes on a big scale 
a few years before the war.” 

“Sir Andrew knew everything there was to be known about 
money ? ’ ’ 

“Yes, he did, of course.” 

“He can’t have been under any misapprehension about the 
greater safety of notes, can he ?” 

“One would think not.” 

“On the other hand, he must have known that, if he bought 
gold, he would, in fact, achieve a much higher degree of safety ?” 

The question came softly. But it set Scragge blinking again 
like^^ owl in the sunlight. 

“Private people,” the lawyer said, “are not allowed to hold 
gold these days.” 

“Many of them, however, did in fact hold gold before the 
war ?” 

“Oh yes, that is so.” 

“Did it occur to you that Sir Andrew might have invested 
his money in gold bars ?” 

“Naturally, the idea crossed my mind.” 

“Did you ask him if that was the explanation of the mystery ?” 

Scragge shook his head. 

One did not ask Sir Andrew questions of that sort,” he 
said significantly. 

“You thought that must be the explanation, however ?” 

“That or some large-scale expenditure.” 

pr. Hailey frowned. 

Vpaji you suggest any expenditure amounting to a quarter of 
a million pounds . . . any secret expenditure, I mean ? Because, 
of course, an ordinary expenditure would have been made by 

cheque.” 

“No, i.ean’t. 

.^/You concluded, therefore, that Sir Andrew had bought gold 
With his money ? ’ * 

I 
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"I thought it probable in view of his withdrawal of money I 
rom the bank." | 

"What do you mean by that ?" Wickham asked. I 

"He wouldn't wish to buy gold and pay for it by a cheque, 
because in that case his banker would have known what he was 
doing. Sir Andrew trusted nobody in such matters.*’ i 

Dr. Hailey took his eyeglass from his eye and dangled it by its ^ 
ribbon. He gave an account of his visits to Professor Strong 
and Mr. Wilson Waters, and described how the gold had come to ( 
Low Firs, concluding : 

"Sir Andrew held, liidden in this house, about a quarter of a 
million pounds’ worth of bar gold. There can be no reasonable 
doubt about that. The question is where he hid the gold." 

He turned again to Scragge. 

"I take it that you proposed to have the house searched in due 
course ?" he asked. 

"I have been thinking about that." 

"Only thinking about it ?” 

"I did not know for certain that Sir Andrew had bought gold." 

"Forgive me, but you have just said that you cannot suggest 
any alternative to the idea that gold was bought." 

Scragge blinked again. 

"I sliould have had the house searched, of course." he 
declared hurriedly, "after the present difficulties had been 
overcome." 

"In fact," the doctor declared, "I know where Sir Andrew 
hid his gold. But before I come to that I wish to clear up 
another matter." 

He addressed Scragge once more. 

"You acted, I understand," he said, "as Sir Andrew's agent 
in tho matter of the proposed marriage between Miss Veronica 
Miles and Lord Whitehouse ?" 

"That is so." 

"Miss Miles' dowry was to be £‘30,000. Were you to receive 
any special fee when, and if, the marriage took place ?" 

He watched the lawyer closely as he spoke. Scragge 
hesitated. 

"There was some talk of that," he began, "but of course-" 

He broke off. and then added : 

"Professional men, as you know, Dr. Hailey, do not accept 
bribes." 

"There was nothing in writing ?" 
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Scragge passed his hand through his thin hair. 

‘‘I won’t deny,” he admitted, ”that there may have been a 

firm promise. But only as between friends, not as a matter of 
business.” 

“You have the document ?” 

“I have a letter from Sir Andrew.” 

The doctor leaned forward in the manner of a cross¬ 
examiner. 

‘ 'May I see the letter ? ” 

“It’s at my office.” 

“Do you think, speaking as a lawyer, that it would entitle 

you to payment now, if Miss Miles happened to marry Lord 
** Whitehouse ?” 

Again Scragge hesitated. 

‘T—I suppose it might.” he said. 

“What was the sum promised ?'' 

”That is immaterial, surely.” 

“No. sir.” 

'T prefer not to tell you.” 

“Excuse me,” Wickham interrupted, “but I think you ought 
to answer the question.” 

“Really? Why so?” 

siTiiied as he faced the detective. His smile promised 
that his knowledge of the law would be used to defeat any 
attempt to force his hand. 

The amount,” Dr. Hailey said, “is not perhaps a matter of 

great importance. I may say that I had the sum of /2000 in 
mmd.” 




' Nonsense ! Sir Andrew didn't pay on that scale.” 

Let us leave it at that. If I remember rightly, you told 

Colonel Wickham, some days ago, that Sir Andrew had got wind 

of an event in Mr. Brooke’s life—I quote your words—'that was 

, ? f*‘®ditable than his D.F.C.’ And you added : 'There was a 

g^l in the car.’ That girl, as we now know, was Mrs. Elspeth 
Brown.” ^ 


The doctor indicated Elspeth with a small movement of his 
Then he turned to her. 

u At the dance, before the motor accident took place,” he said, 
you mixed cocktails for Mr. Brooke and yourself ? Is that so ? ” 
“Yes, I did.” 


' “And immediately 
Brooke’s car ?” 


afterwards you went for a run in Mr. 
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"He wanted to go out with me." * 

"You saw that he was the worse for drink ? " j 

Dr. Hailey waited for an answer to his question. He held 
his eyeglass between his fingers and moved it slowly round. 
Suddenly he turned to face Scragge. 

"Please do not signal to Mrs. Brown," he ordered. 

"I wasn’t signalling to Mrs. Brown." 

"Yes, you were. I saw you by means of my eyeglass." 

The doctor let his eyeglass fall as he spoke. He repeated his 
question to Elspetli. 

"Mr. Brooke wanted to go out," she repeated. 

‘ ‘ How long have \'ou known Mr. Scragge ? " 

'T—we met some time ago. . . ." #1 » 

"How long have you known him ?" ^ 

The girl’s cheeks flushed and then grew pale. Scragge 
jumped to his feet. ^ 

"What has this to do with Sir Andrew's death ?" he demanded 
in loud tones. 

"Please sit down," Wickham ordered. 

"No, I won’t sit down. What sort of court is this, eh? 
Answer no more questions, Elspeth." 

Dr. Hailey repeated his question. The girl did not answer 
him. 

"I suggest," he said at last, "that you have known Mr. 
Scragge for at least a year and probably longer. I suggest, 
further, that it was in accordance with his instructions that you 
went to the particular dance hall at which Mr. Brooke was 
sometimes to be found-" 

"Remember I told you," Brooke interrupted, "that I met 
Elspeth before I had ever seen Veronica." 

"I am bearing that fact in mind. Mrs. Brown had met you. 

She was able, therefore, to tell Mr. Scragge that she knew you." 

"What are you driving at?" Scragge exclaimed. "Why 
should I have wanted to know whether or not Mrs. Brown had 
met Brooke ?" 

"Unless I am very much mistaken you wanted to know about 
any young men in the Services whom Mrs. Brown met ?" 

"That's a libel." 

"It may be. Mrs. Brown, again unless I am mistaken, went 
to a great many dances, much against your will." 

Scragge rose and turned to the door. He tried the handle of 
the door. 
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“It's locked," he exclaimed. He faced Wickham. "You are 
aware, I suppose," he demanded, "that you are breaking the 
law ?" 

"Please sit down." 

"No, sir." 

"We may put it in this wsLy,” Dr. Hailey went on. "Mrs. 
Brown amused herself by going to dances in the neighbourhood, 
to which she had come for safety from the air raids. She met 
Mr. Brooke. Soon afterwards Mr. Brooke met Miss Veronica 
Miles and fell in love with her. And soon after that Sir Andrew 
offered Mr. Scragge a substantial sum of money, to be paid on 
the day on which his daughter married Lord Whitehouse." 

He turned again to Elspeth. 

"I suggest," he said, "that Mr. Scragge asked you if you knew 
Mr. Brooke. On hearing that you did know him, he gave you 
some stuff to put into a cocktail-" 

Scragge bounded across the room. He rushed at the doctor. 
But Rex Miles and Whitehouse seized and held him. 

"Well ?" Wickham demanded of Elspeth. 

"Don’t answer!" Scragge shouted. 

The girl bowed her head. What little courage she possessed 
had wholly deserted her. 

"He gave me some white jx>wder," she confessed. "I put it 
into the cocktail. ’' 


CHAPTER XXIX 

THE KEY 

His captors released Scragge and the lawyer returned to his seat. 
He sat mopping his brow with a big handkerchief. The only 
sound in the room was Elspeth's weeping, which was punctuated 
by sobs. Dr. Hailey resumed his eyeglass. 

"This, I think," he said, "was the first occasion of crime in 
Mr. Scragge’s life. Nor is the explanation far to seek. He had 
fallen in love with Mrs. Brown, if that is indeed the lady's name, 
and was spending upon her more money than he could afford 
to spend in view of the fact that he is a married man with an 
expensive establishment of his own. The crime, though the 
report of Mr. Brooke's conviction was duly presented to Sir 
Andrew, failed of its purpose, which was to gain the reward 
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promised by Sir Andrew. Miss Veronica Miles forgave the 
episode which brought Mr. Brooke into the police court. 

"And now an entirely new and much more daring idea began 
to take shape in Mr. Scragge’s mind. He had escaped detection 
and had discovered, in the process, that it is possible, by the 
exercise of wits, to take great liberties with the law. He knew, 
or guessed, that Sir Andrew too was breaking the law, and that, 
in consequence, a fortune awaited anybody who could discover 
and seize tlie hoard of gold which his client had hidden in this 
house. He began to make a systematic search of the house, and 
especially of this room. Almost at once his efforts were re¬ 
warded. He found out exactly where the gold was hidden. 
From that moment he had no other object in life than the theft 
of the gold. How could Sir Andrew prosecute in such circum¬ 
stances ? One must come into court with clean hands. 

"He opened his mind to Mrs. Browm, whom he visited at 
frequent intervals. She had been living at Mill Hill, but the 
bungalow was now chosen because of its nearness to this house, 
so that visits to Sir Andrew might serve as cover for visits to 
Mrs. Brown. In these dark winter nights there was little or no 
danger of detection. I fancy it was at Mrs. Brown’s prompting 
that it was decided to give a home to the baby. Babies need 
perambulators, and perambulators are useful for carrying heavy 
weights from one place to another. They make less noise than 
motor-cars or liand-barrows, and. if a baby is known to live in the 
house, arouse no suspicions. The baby arrived with its peram¬ 
bulator. i\Irs. Brown had no near neighbours and made no 
friends. At a moment wlien there are evacuees and refugees in 
every house and luit, very little interest was taken in her. 
Everything was now in train for tlie theft of the gold." 

Wickham raised Ins hand. He turned to Elspcth. 

"Do you agree that that is a true account of what took place ?’* 
he asked. 

The girl continued to weep. He warned her, in stem tones, 
that her only liope of escape lay in complete frankness. He 
rcj)eatcd his question. 

“Yes," she answered between her sobs. 

"You knew that Scragge meant to steal Sir Andrew’s gold ?’* 

"Yes." 

"And yoxi suggested the perambulator as a handy means of 
transporting the metal ?" 

Slie bowed her head. Dr. Hailey saw a glare of hate in 
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Scragge's eyes and wondered, vaguely, how many humiliations 
and jealousies had gone to the lighting of it. The girl for whom 
he had sacrificed everything—dignity, honour, position—had 
flung him to the wolves. The man's red face, which no mopping 
or fanning seemed able to cool, was a memorial to his folly at once 
ugly and ridiculous and pathetic. 

“The theft," Dr. Hailej’ went on, “was planned for the first 
night on which there should be no air raid. It was proposed to 
remove the gold to the bungalow in such a way that Sir Andrew 
would remain wholly unaware of his loss. That was entirely 
feasible, as I shall hope to show 3'ou. Unfortunately, Sir 
Andrew's death intervened." 

He paused. He saw Scragge's face relax. A bitter smile 
curled the la\vyer's lips. 

“Quite so," Scragge exclaimed—“Sir Andrew’s death 
intervened." 

He added : 

“Bullying false confessions out of a girl won’t take you very 
far in face of that ugly fact." 

“Sir Andrew’s death," Dr. Hailey resumed, “made it necessary 
to complete the theft at once. Unhappily, a large troop of police 
had now been posted round the house and in the grounds. It 
was essential .Iierefore, tliat some fresh duty should be found 
for these watchers. Mr. Scragge knew that Brooke was under 
grave suspicion of murder ; he knew, further, that fear of the 
gallows was much less likely in the suspected man's mind than 
fear of Broadmoor Lunatic Asylum, to which, in view of his head 
wound, he was almost certain, if convicted, to be sent. Mrs. 
Brown was instructed, therefore, to hang about the gates of this 
house and to renew her acquaintance with Brooke as soon as 
possible. She w'as instructed, further, to offer him sanctuary. 
I need not trouble you with details. The plan succeeded 
admirably, and, as you know, the police, who had been posted 
here, were scattered in search for the missing man. The coast 
was now clear. The gold was duly seized and taken away, 
though the operation involved some injury to myself and to 
Lord Whitehouse. We two discovered that gold bricks make 
efficient weapons. Our interventions made it necessary to 
pretend that the perambulator had been stolen. It was wheeled 
on to the common and turned upside down. Brooke found it 
there next morning. Mr. Scragge, with characteristic foresight, 
had provided a safer refuge for the gold than that afforded by the 
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bungalow. He decided to remove it at once to the safer 
refuge-" 

“Stop lying and tell us about the murder/’ Scragge sneered. 

“Let me finish, please. Scragge desired to remove the gold. 
He could, for obvious reasons, not use the perambulator again. 
It seems to have occurred to him that Brooke's car would make 
an excellent substitute. Moreover, he saw in the use of the car a 
means of driving Miss Miles out of the neighbourhood, of hurrying 
the arrest of Brooke, and, perhaps, of inducing Miss Miles to marry 
Lord Wliitehouse—in which event the prize offered by Sir 
Andrew would be recoverable. Mr. Scragge is not, I think, a 
man to relinquish small gains even when big ones have come his 
way. Brooke, in his gratitude for the sanctuary afforded him, 
welcomed the chance of helping with the removal—for of course 
he had no idea that Mrs. Browm had doped him, or that her 
request on this occasion was other than a call for help. The 
fact that he was not allowed to carry the bundles of baby-clothing 
troubled him as little as the very large number of these bundles. 
Mrs. Brown was good enough to show me some of her baby- 
clothes. I found a streak of yellow ochre on the white cloth.” 

He paused and assumed his eyeglass. 

“The slieltcr,” he went on, “was washed with yellow ochre 
some time before the war began.” 

He turned to Dr. Jollywater. 

“Did you notice any yellowish dust round the wound on Sir 
Andrew’s head ?” he asked. 

Jollywater started. 

“\es. Now that I come to think of it. I did. A veiy small 
amount of what I took to be brick-dust. I mentioned it at the 
inquest, if you remember.” 

“That was yellow ochre, from the brick with which Sir Andrew 
was killed.” 

'*l don't follow you,” Jollj^water said. 

"There are a number of loose bricks in the shelter to provide 
an emergency exit. They can be lifted out. because they have 
not been fixed witli cement. Thej' were covered with ochre, like 
the other bricks—but of course only on one side.” 

“I see.” ^ 

across the room to the bookcase. He 
opened one of the glass doors. 

That s the creaking I heard in the night,” Veronica ex¬ 
claimed. 
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'"Quite so.’* 

He took one of the fat volumes from its shelf and opened it 
before them. The book had been hollowed out so that a brick 
could have been accommodated inside it. He held it upside 
down. A tliin wisp of yellow dust descended from it to the floor. 

"Bricks which had been washed with yellow ochre were hidden 
in these books/’ he declared. 

Wickham took the book and looked at it. 

"Did your father buy a number of new books before the war ?' ’ 
he asked Veronica. 

"He bought some first editions. Nobody was allowed to 
touch them. He even dusted them himself.” 

"In fact,” Dr. Hailey said, "the bars of gold reached this 
house in the books ; and the books were packed in cases with 
wine and other goods. The first hiding-place of the gold was that 
bookcase. But not the last hiding-place. Sir Andrew began, 
apparently, to feel that his treasure was not safe. The house 
might be hit by a bomb. . . . His mind turned inevitably to 
the air-raid shelter, in which, alone, he himself felt comparatively 
safe. Then he made a discovery*. The bricks constituting the 
emergency exit and the bars of gold were about the same size. 
He put the bars of gold w'here the biicks had been and the bricks 
where the bars of gold had been. And he gave the bars of gold 
a wash over, on the inside, with yellow ochre, of which he had 
provided himself with a supply*. The emergency* exit can 
scarcely be seen from the outside. 

"But he didn't put his gold bars in the first or second rows of 
the emergency exit. That might have led to discovery if someone 
had lifted the bricks—as I did my'self. Gold is heavier than 
brick. The gold bars were placed under two rows of brick. Any 
idle curiosity about the construction of an emergency exit was 
therefore provided against.” 

He turned to Wickham. 

. ‘The shelter was intact, was it not, when v'our men began to 

break it up?” 

;;Ohyes.” 

*^^11 fact Mr. Scragge knew that y^ou were going to break up 
the shelter. He was told by Lord VTiitehouse, I think ; and he 
^ked me for confirmation. Hence the need of moving the gold 
that night from the shelter back to the bookcase—because it was 
^sential to get the bricks back if the gold was taken away ; and 
the difficulty of doing that and loading up the perambulator at 
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the same time—all in pitch darkness—was too great to be 
overcome. The first night was devoted to the change-over of 
bricks for gold bars ; on the second night the removal of the 
gold began. Mrs. Brown helped Scragge. Th^' used the 
footboards to avoid leaving footprints on the soft earth. She 
slipped out of the bungalow while Mr. Brooke was sleeping. Mr. 
Brooke has assured me that he heard nothing.” 

He walked to the french windows and pointed to the carpet 
near them. 

“I could find no stains on the carj>et,” he said. *Tn fact, of 
course, they rolled up the comer of the carpet so as to make a 
clear way to the bookcase.” 

He pulled back the carpet as he spoke. He pointed to smaU 
pieces of dried mud on the parquet below it. 

“Is that a true account ?” Wickham asked Elspeth. 

Her whispered "Yes” was only just audible. 

“And now.” the doctor resumed, “it remains to answer a 
number of questions which. I confess, gave me great difficulty. 
How, for example, did Scragge gain access to this room ? There . 
can, I think, be only one answer. He entered by the french 
windows. But that presupposes two things—namely that he 
had the key in his possession and that the \vindows had not been 
bolted. In fact these wnndows were bolted—so far at least as I 
liavo been able to discover.” 

He pointed to tlie turret wliere W'ronica was sitting; 

“Scragge came hero prett>- late on the evening which preceded 
the remo\ al of the gold bars from the shelter to the bookcase/* 
he wont on. “I saw liim mvsolf that evening. I don’t know when 
he went awav, but I feel s\uo that lie waited until the curtains 
had been drawn for ‘Black-out’ and then unbolted and opened 
the windows in the turret. When ho came back with Mrs. Brown 
they had onh* to use the railing wliicli runs to the carriage*dnve, 
and tlio iron gate in tlie railing, in order to reach the turret 
windows without leaving a trace of their passage—for there was a 
lot of mud about in the thaw. Having entered the room, tliey 
had only to unbolt and unlock the french windows,” 

“Remember that we couldn’t find the key of the french 
windows after Sir Andrew was murdered,” Wickham interposed. 

“I do remember that. That is another stor\', however.’* 
The doctor glanced again at his notes. He addressed Wickham. 

“As soon as I recovered m\' wits the next morning,” he said, 
“I examined the french windows. Thev were locked and bolted. 
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and so was the window in the turret—all the windows, in fact. 
And the door was locked too with the key on the side next the 
hall. How, then, did they leave the house ? It took me some 
time to find the very simple answer. They left by the french 
windows in Sir Rex Miles* room, which I had opened the night 
before. I was lying unconscious on the path out there at the 
time when they left." 

He turned to Veronica. 

"Do you remember/’ he asked her, "that I told vou I found 
the french windows in this room unlocked and unbolted on the 
night when Lord Whitehouse was attacked and that I locked and 
bolted them myself ?’’ 

"Yes." 

He swung his eyeglass. 

"Another entry had been made," he went on. "But how ? 
Not by the turret on this occasion. The windows in the turret 
were bolted. The answer can only be—by the use of a key at a 
time when the bolt was not in action. But how could it be 
guaranteed that the bolt would not be in action ? Let me 
show you." 

He walked to the french windows and unlocked them. He 
pulled on the handles of one of them. The windows separated 
easily, lea\’ing the bolt protruding. 

"What I did not observe on that occasion," he said, "was that 
a small plug of cork had been pushed into the socket of the bolt 
so that it could not be driven home. The windows therefore were 
only half bolted, so to speak. Wlien they were unlocked they 
could be pushed open quite easily in spite of the bolt." 

"If you had the key with which to unlock them ?" Wickham 
said. 

"Quite. Scragge had the key." 

"But the key was in the lock on the inside." 

"The second key. The one which was obtained by the police 
after the first key had been lost." 

"But in that case-" 

"If one has a key of one’s own it is an easy matter, usually, to 
push out the key which is in the lock. The end of the key, in this 
instance, protrudes from the lock. Look at it." 

Dr. Hailey took the key from the lock and brought it to 
Wickham. 

"Look at it," he said; "you can see that the end has been 
grasped recently by pliers . . . there, where the metal shines. 
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Those who entered replaced the key, of course, after they had 
entered.” 

That was not what I meant. If Scragge was in possession 
of Sir Andrew's key he must have had access to Sir Andrew's 
body.” Silence filled the room. Wickham turned to Elspeth. 

"Do you know how Scragge obtained possession of Sir Andrew’s 
key ?” he asked. 

She raised her tear-stained face. Fear was in her eyes. 
The fear of death that knows no loyalty. 

"Yes,” she said. 

“How did he obtain Sir Andrew’s key ?” 

She rose from her chair, swiftly and spasmodically, as the 
mortally sick, sometimes, spring from their death-beds. She 
wrung her hands. 

“He—he killed-” 

A shot rang out. Elspeth fell and lay huddled on the floor. 
Dr.Hlailey sprang to her side. 

There was a second shot. Scragge's bod>' fell beside the 
body of tlie girl he had killed. 


CHAPTER XXX 

WAY OUT 

An hour later Dr. Hailey resumed his account. 

“Wliat happened.” he said, "was something like this. On the 
day of Sir Andrew’s death, about tw*o-thirty in the afternoon, 
Scragge went to the shelter, walking there along the bank of 
the stream. He must, I think, have met somebody who knew 
him at or near the bridge over the stream. In any case, as we 
know, he Iiad been recognized at Walsingham station. One 
cannot see the stream from these windows owing to the high 
banks and one cannot see the entrance to the shelter.” 

' He met the chauffeur near the bridge,” Wickham stated. 

That is mentioned in the notes I showed you.” 

"Yes, I remember now.” The doctor nodded. "His object 
was to satisfy himself that the gold bars w'ere, in fact, in the 
shelter. He had seen the new books in the bookcase and had, 
a^ost certainly, found an opportunity to pick that rather 
flimsy lock and examine the books for himself. The discovery 
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of an ordinary brick in each of them was a sufficient clue. When 
he reached the shelter he took out the top layers of bricks from 
the emergency exit and so found the gold. He used his clasp- 
knife to scrape one of the bars in order to make certain. At 
that moment a ‘Warning" sounded—rather an unusual event in 
daylight nowadays. What was he to do ? I imagine that he 
tned to replace the bars and bricks—-because, had he not done 
so, the gold would certainly have been taken for ever out of his 
reach. But Sir Andrew was already on his way down. Scragge 
heard him coming and got in behind the comer, out of sight. 
Sir Andrew entered the slielter. Scragge knew that he carried 
a loaded pistol and would certainly use it. Scragge struck for 
his life with one of the gold bricks and smashed the back of 
nis victim's skull. Was Sir Andrew dead ? Or merely stunned ? 
Scragge could afford no risks. He pulled on a glove to avoid 
finger-prints, found his victim's pocket-knife, and stabbed him 
with it. Then he tried to think how to save himself. 

^ begun to snow. He realized that if he remained in 
the shelter he would not be able to get away without leaving 
icwtprints behind him. An idea formed in his mind—to create 
^ alibi. He turned the electric fire full on, so as to prevent the 
body from growing cold, and left as he had come—by the bank 
of the stream. At half past three he rang the door-bell of this 
house and was admitted. The man at the door knew him well, 
of course, and, I fancy, told him—we can verify this later—that 
bir Andrew had gone to the shelter. Scragge went into Sir 

^drews room and shut the door. The ‘AU Clear' sounded 
immediately afterwards. 

It was now getting dark and the snow was falling heavily, 
completed his plan, which, I think, was to go back to 
the shelter and carry Sir Andrew’s body down to the stream, 
b^agge was strong ; Sir Andrew, though tall, was not heavy. 
Ine murderer may have thought he could carry the body up- 
^eam to the bungalow and dispose of it there, or he may have 

stream and rely on his alibi for safety.” 

He meant to leave the house in the ordinar\' way.” 

I don't follow you.” 

. , Sir Andrew used goloshes in damp weather. Scragge had 

from his shoes in the shelter and brought them back 
^tn him to the house. He waited in Sir Andrew’s room till 
oarkness fell and then left the room and the house, taking care 
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